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CAN DO ABOUT IT! 


HOW TO START 
ANEW CAREER 


HOW GOOD Ni 
ARE THE NEW tm 


WATCHES? 


Men and machines take an unmerciful beating in 
the gruelling Baja Road Race. So does a car wax. 

Before the start of the race, three of the Simoniz 
Team Datsuns were waxed with new Simoniz® Pre- 
soft—the other three with Simoniz Liquid. The next 
500 miles are now history. The drivers flogged their 
Datsuns through dry river beds filled with abrasive sand 
—plunged through axle-deep mud the consistency of 
heavy grease. During the day, the sun beat down like a 
heat lamp gone crazy — 
at night, temperatures 
plummeted below freez- 
ing. When it was all over, 
the Datsuns were so 
heavily encrusted with 
baked-on filth, it was 
hard to determine their 
original color. 


Could any car wax take this terrific punishment? 
Simoniz Pre-soft and Liquid did. A quick wash at En- 
senada removed every trace of mud and grime. All six 
cars were as bright and sparkling as they were at the 
start —except for a few small rock chips and one minor 
scrape on the mini-pickup shown above, caused by 
an encounter with a cactus just outside of San Felipe. 

Simoniz Pre-soft and Liquid—the two new car 
waxes that survived 52 automatic car washes—sur- 
vived the Baja Road 
Race, the most gruel- 
ling test of all. Isn't that 
the kind of protection 
you want for your car? 

Get new Simoniz 
Pre-soft or Liquid, and 
get set for the long win-* 
ter months ahead. 


New Simoniz° cg and Tat 
Protection the Baja couldn’t beat! 
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It doesn't take much to start a beautiful life. 


A little imagination can do a lot. 
Which is why Hitachi designed this compact 
AM/FM stereo tape system so imaginatively. 
We gave it bold, contemporary lines. An 
illuminated color-changing dial scale. And your 
choice of springtime yellow or popular white. With 
matching speakers. 
Sort of a cross between space-capsule and discotheque. 
So it’l] make any room look great. Even if there’s not much eise Bo ) 
in the room to look at. SS 
And that beautiful shape gives you beautiful sound. In two-channel 
stereo. Or matrix four channel, with optional SS-12 speakers. 
As for tape, you can order your system in one of two ways: Cassette (Model 
ST-3412). Or cartridge (Model SP-2812). And get a headphone jack, record-out, 
auxiliary-in and an external FM antenna terminal into the bargain. 
Both are warranted one year on parts and labor and 
five years on transistors, excluding accessories. Quality always comes first at 
Beautiful? Beautiful. And for not very much. GS 
Ask your Hitachi dealer for a demonstration. Or Write for © Hi ITA Hi i 
information: Dept. TR-1, Hitachi Sales Corporation of America, 
48-50 34th Street, Long Island City, New York 11101. 
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The keys 
in your life 
shouldn't be kept 
in chains. 


Unchain them. 

Keep them in the style 
they deserve. The Prince and 
Princess Gardner Key Gard* 

In any of our distinctive 
models, and a wide variety of 
leathers and colors. 

From $2.00. 


PRINCE 
GARDNER 


Prince Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. A Division of SWANK, Inc. 
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215. EISENHOWER AND THE 
AMERICAN CRUSADES By Her- 
bert S. Parmet. Assessing the 
presidency of the non-politician 
who “kept the peace’’ in the 


critical 50's. $12.95/$8.95 


860. THE RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 
1941-45 By Albert Seaton. 
$15.00/$9.95 


796. JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA 
By Robert Browning. The peas- 
ant’s son and lady of ill-repute 
who ruled the Byzantine Roman 


empire. $15.00/$9.95 


726. A HISTORY OF THE AFRI- 
CAN PEOPLE By Robert W. July. 
$15.00/$8.95 


687. ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN 
AMERICAN LIFE By Richard Hof- 
stadter. America’s historic suspi- 
cion of intellectuals. Pulitzer 


Prize winner. $7.95/$5.95 


896. DISEASE AND HISTORY By 
Frederick F. Cartwright. The 
havoc wrought by epidemic and 
malady on the course of history 
and on great historical characters. 


$7.95/$6.95 


890. WITCHCRAFT IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES By Jeffrey Burton Rus- 
sell. $15.00/$9.95 


746. EMPIRE OF THE STEPPES: A 
History of Central Asia By René 
Grousset. $17.50/$9.95 
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825. HARPER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE MODERN WORLD: A Con- 
cise Reference History from 1760 
to the Present Ed. by Richard 
B. Morris & Graham W. Irwin. 


$17.50/$11.50 


750. THE GERMAN DICTATOR- 
SHIP: The Origins, Structure, and 
Consequences of National So- 
cialism By Karl Dietrich Bracher. 

$13.95/$9.50 


877. APACHE CHRONICLE: The 
Story of a People By John Up- 
ton Terrell. $12.50/$8.50 


859. LET HISTORY JUDGE: The 
Origins and Consequences of 
Stalinism By Roy A. Medvedev. 

$12.50/$8.50 


856. THE CIVIL WAR DAY BY 
DAY: An Almanac, 1861-65 By E. 
B. Long with Barbara Long. For- 
ward by Bruce Catton. 
$17.50/$10.95 


858. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 
An Intimate Biography By Vin- 
cent Cronin. Drawing on newly 
discovered source material, a 
quite surprising picture of Na- 
poleon the man. $12.50/$8.50 


104. THE INDIAN HERITAGE OF 
AMERICA By Alvin M. Josephy, 
Jr. The history, archaeology, and 
ethnology of all Indian cultures 
in the Americas since the Ice 
Age. $10.00/$7.50 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB e Stamford, Conn. 06904 
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First price is publisher's list. Boldface shows member’s price. 


234. A HISTORY OF THE CHI- 
NESE COMMUNIST PARTY, 1921- 
1949 (VOL. 1) By Jacques Guil- 
lermaz. $12.95/$8.95 


247. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LAW By Lawrence M. Friedman. 
$14.95/$9.75 


206. THE CAMPAIGN FOR GUA- 


DALCANAL By Jack Coggins. 
$9.95/$7.50 


books you purchase. 


> Exceptional quality. The History Book Club always brings 
you new volumes identical with or superior to original pub- 
lishers’ editions . . . never economy “book club” reprints. 


_» Convenience and service. Here’s how the Club works, Every 
four weeks, you receive our Review and a dated reply card. 
If you want the Editor’s Choice, do nothing: the book will 
come automatically. To order a different book or no book, re- 
turn the card by specified date. You will have at least 10 days 
to make your choice—but if you should get an unwanted book 
because of late mail, we guarantee return postage. 


shipping charge. 
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Within two weeks, I may return the books at your expense 
and owe nothing. Or I will take four more books within a year, 
always at reduced member's prices plus shipping. Thereafter, 


I may resign at any time. 


PRINT NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


In Canada: Mail to The History Book Club, 16 Overlea Blvd., Toronto 


M4H 1A6, Ontario 


Four good reasons to join The History Book Club: 


> Dramatic savings. As a trial member, you can save over 50% 
on your choice of the finest works of history and world af- 
fairs—more than 150 titles to choose from each month. 


> Liberal bonus plan. You are free to select your bonus books 
from our entire list . . . no restrictions as in most clubs. After 
trial membership, you earn a bonus certificate with every four 


ENROLL NOW TO RECEIVE UP TO $52.50 
WORTH OF FINE BOOKS FOR ONLY 99¢ 


J . 
THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Please enroll me as a trial member and send me the books 

whose numbers I enter below. Bill those on the left at 99¢ for 

all three and the fourth at the low member's price, plus a small 


STATE 


254. HARRY TRUMAN AND THE 
CRISIS PRESIDENCY By Bert 
Cochran. $10.00/$7.70 


671. MEDIEVAL HISTORY: The 
Life and Death of a Civilization 
(2nd Edition) By Norman EF Can- 
tor. $11.50/$8.50 


543. ANCIENT EUROPE By Stuart 
Piggott. From 6000 B.C. to the 


Roman era. $10.00/$7.50 
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TRUELY \OURS 


TELL IT TO TRUE: ONE ASTOR PLAZA, 1515 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 


SECOND THOUGHTS 
I am the applicant who applied for the 
personalized license plate “EZ LAY” to 
which you referred in “License Plates of 
a Different Stamp” [Behind the Wheel 
June 1973]. I was quite dismayed with 
your account of my efforts. First of all, 
to get the record straight, the license 
plate application was for “EZ LAY” not 
“EZE LAY.” Secondly, when I did go to 
court, my case was not thrown out. It 
is true that I lost my case at the trial 
court level; however, the presiding judge 
took the matter under submission and 
rendered a decision two weeks thereafter 
—a far cry from “throwing the case out 
of court.” I appealed the trial court’s 
ruling. The issue is far from dead. Nu- 
merous citizens were made aware of my 
suit against the state of California and 
have been most interested inthe progress 
of my efforts. In reading your article, 
they might be led to erroneous conclu- 
sions and have second thoughts about 
applying for a personalized license plate. 
Aaron Katz 
Cupertino, Calif. 


TRY IT—YOU’LL LIKE IT 
“Skydiving: a lifetime thrill packed into 
a few moments” [June 1973] was very 
good because it pointed out that you 
don’t need to be a superman to jump. I 
learned to jump when I was 32. You are 
never too old to learn and you'll never 
know how much fun it is until you try it! 
Robert King 
Alexandria, Va. 


NOT JUST BRAWN 
Until I read “The Man Who Broke 
Muhammad Ali’s Jaw” [July 1973], I 
hadn’t realized the complex mental 
preparation that a boxer goes through 
before a big fight. Norton’s story of how 
he got ready for Ali made me appreciate 
that there’s a lot more to heavyweight 
boxing than two punchy behemoths slug- 
ging it out. 

Alex Rogers 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


APPLAUSE FOR ACUPUNCTURE 
I applaud TRUE for your timely investi- 
gation of the subject of acupuncture 
[February and July 1973]—which in 
my opinion has too long been ignored 
by our medical men. Acupuncture may 
not be a cure-all, but it surely opens 
avenues of hope to many. I was espe- 
cially moved by Mark Penzer’s personal 
diary, “The Growing Case for Acupunc- 
ture.” 

Arnold Atterman 

Miami, Fla. 


NOT FOOLIN’ 

Recently I had the opportunity to read 
several past issues of TRUE, and it was a 
pleasure. However, in “This Funny Life” 
{February 1973], the joke about the 
pilot’s checklist before takeoff included 
“Wedding Band—ON.” To nonaviation- 
oriented people, this may appear to be 
very funny, but it is not. Like all people 
associated with machinery, aviators are 
cautioned about wearing jewelry. The 


notion that removing a wedding ring 
signals a desire to “fool around” is child- 
ish and can be a causal factor in a seri- 
ous personal accident. Good pilots, 
crewmen and maintenance personnel 
know this. 

F.R. Hulsey 

Lt. j.g., USN 

Aviation Safety Officer 

San Francisco, Calif. 


WATCH OUT BOBBY! 
After reading “Bobby Unser Rates the 
Indy Drivers” [June 1973], I can’t help 
but believe that the guy thinks he is God. 
In my estimation Bobby Isaac still holds 
the closed-course record. It’s a good thing 
Unser didn’t cali Bobby a “poor whipped 
guy” in his presence. When you tread on 
Bobby Isaac’s name as a race-car driver, 
you are treading on this ol’ southern gal’s 
toes. 

Jacqueline Roakes 

Gladys, Va. 


TRUE MOVES MOUNTAINS 
We, at Sun Valley, were very excited to 
see our Baldy Mountain spread over a 
page and a half of the March 1973 issue 
[“The Explosion in Adventure Clubs”]. 
We were distressed, however, when we 
saw that you captioned this picture as 
Aspen, Colorado. 

Barbi Zinner 

Director of Publicity and PR 

Sun Valley, Idaho 
Balloon navigators are notorious for 
straying off course, but this is ridiculous! 
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Why keep depriving yourself of the 
thrill of making your own music? 


Here’s a pleasant way to learn at 
home in spare time. You play simple 
familiar tunes right from the start, 
then more advanced compositions. 


Choose piano, accordion, guitar, 
any of several instruments. 


No gimmicks—you learn to read 
notes, play regular sheet music. 


It really works! Thousands 
now play who never could. 


It may seem odd at first — the idea of teaching yourself music. 
You might think you need a private teacher at $4 to $10 per 
hour to stand beside you and explain everything you should do 
— and to tell you when you’ve made a mistake. 

But surprising as it seems, you need no such thing. Thousands 
of people just like you have taught themselves to play by using 
the lessons we give by mail. And you can too. 

With our lessons, you learn to play the right way — by note 
from regular sheet music. Without any gadgetry or gimmickry. 
And all it costs you is just pennies a day. 

You don’t need any previous musical training. Our lessons 
start you off “from scratch” with clear word-and-picture in- 
structions. A lot of the songs you practice first are simple tunes 
you’ve heard many times. And since you already know how 
these tunes are supposed to sound, you can tell immediately 
when you've “got them right.” 

Then you go on to more advanced pieces. By this time you 
can tell if your notes and timing are right, even without ever 
having heard the songs before. Sooner than you might think 
possible, you’ll be able to play whatever kind of music you like. 
Folk. Popular. Classical. Show and dance tunes. Hymns. 

You learn in your spare time, in the privacy and comfort of 
your own home. There’s no one standing over you'to make you 
nervous. And because you teach yourself, you can set your own 
pace. You’re free to spend as much time mastering any lesson 
as you wish. 

It’s really a marvelous way to learn. As recent graduate Mrs. 
Norman Johanson wrote us, ‘My daughter has taken lessons 
for 8 years from a private teacher, and now she asks me ques- 
tions about some of her lessons. How very proud I feel when 
she says to friends, ‘You’ve just got to hear my Mom play!’ ” 

Others also enjoy her playing, Mrs. Johanson reports. She 


plays for herself to relax after a trying day, and for her husband 
when he’s tired. She also plays for friends when she goes to 
parties. “In a sentence,” she says, “it’s the most soul-satisfying 
thing that has ever happened to me.” 

If you’ve ever dreamed of being able to play the piano, the 
guitar, or some other instrument, why not learn more about our 
convenient, economical way to learn? Send for our free booklet 
Be Your Own Music Teacher. With it we’ll include a free Piano 
“Note-Finder.”’ There’s no obligation. Just mail the coupon to 
the U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, A Home Study School Since 
1898. 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


423 © 1973 U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Mu) U.S. School of Music, Studio A2029 
\°.*) 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


I'm interested in learning to play the instrument checked below. Please 
send me, FREE, your illustra booklet Be Your Own Music Teacher. 
Also include your free Piano “Note-Finder.”” I am under no obligation. 
The instrument I would like to play (check only one): 


C0 Guitar (pick style) 0 Piano 0 Violin 

D Spinet Organ (2 keyboards) (0 Saxophone 0 Accordion 
Mr. 

Mrs. Age. 

Miss PRINT NAME (17 OR OVER) 
Address. 

City. 

State. Zip 


Do you have an instrument? Yes (] No (1) 
Instruments, if needed, supplied to our students on convenient terms. 
Accredited Member National Home Study Council 


More on Buckling Up 


Interlock is coming to force 
you to wear seat belts; 

it also means a bevy of prob- 
lems no one has bargained for 


The —< 
TRAVELING 


BY CHARLES FOX 


That highly controversial passive re- 
straint system, the air bag, isn’t 
scheduled for mass introduction on new 
cars until the 1976s appear. But to fill the 
void an interim feature will appear on 
all 1974 models: the belt-up-before- 
you-can-drive-off Interlock or Bounce 
system. 

Interlock, as was reported in this space 
last month, takes the seat belt warning 
buzzer one step further. Apparently, too 
many people are disconnecting the 
buzzer or merely sitting on their seat 
belts. It’s not going to be that easy to get 
around Interlock. When you get into your 
car, a weight sensor in the seat will flash 
an alert to a miniature integrated chip 
computer (about one-eighth of an inch 
square), buried somewhere behind the 
dash. The computer will then wait for a 
second signal. This will come from 
sensors in the inertia reels (also required 
on '75 models) as you draw out the lap 
strap and shoulder harness and snap 
them into the buckle. When this signal is 
received, and only then, the driver is 
free to fire up the engine. If there’s 
a passenger in the right front seat, he 
has to buckle up, too. With three in front, 
the middle man is not obliged to. Loving 
couples should note, however, that the 
weight of a passenger alongside the 
driver will most likely be enough to trigger 
the second sensor. There are no sensors 
in the back seat; studies show that the 
back seat is occupied only six percent of 
the time. 

With the standard Interlock system this 
sequence cannot be broken. You can’t 
start up and then get in, or get in, start 
up and then buckle up. With the Bounce 
system you may get in and then fire up, 
but the car won't engage gears before you 
buckle up. But even with Interlock— 
contrary to popular belief—once the car 
is under way, the engine does not die 
if a seat belt is unfastened. All that hap- 
pens is the belt warning buzzer goes 
on and stays on. If the car stalls, it 
may be instantly restarted. 

With children in mind, the right seat 
sensor is set to register anything over 46 
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pounds—the average weight of a six- 
year-old. According to one GM executive, 


however, sensor manufacturing standards 


vary from unit to unit: ‘‘I’ve driven test 


cars with such sensitive sensors that the 

weight of my briefcase or my wife's 

purse has been enough to set them off.” 
Obviously, Interlock is going to present 


other problems, too. Webster C. Mc- 


Donald, Ford’s safety product planning 
manager, says that although his company 
has tried to keep its system as simple 

as possible, ‘“‘We reckon that, all in all, 
the number of failures to start is going 


to jump from the present average of 
three times in one hundred to six—on 


cars fitted with Interlock. Of course there 
are going to be mechanical failures, but 
most of the trouble is going to be caused 
by people who don't realize they're 
fighting an Interlock system.” 

It’s also going to present headaches to 
parking attendants, housewives with 
shopping bags and husbands closing the 
garage door behind them. Aggravation 
aside, Interlock will cost new-car buyers 
an additional $50. The Department of 
Transportation reckons the price is cheap 
— if it makes you buckle up. 

According to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, if all of us wore seat belts when 
driving, between eight and 10,000 lives 
would be saved each year. 

Automobile accidents cost us $15.8 
billion in 1971, including $3.7 billion in 
lost wages (and this doesn’t include in- 
come lost to victims of fatal accidents), 
$1.1 billion in medical costs and $6 
billion in insurance administration. 

Nevertheless, no more than 20 percent 
of American motorists wear lap straps 
and only four percent use lap and 
shoulder harness. ‘‘The rest,’’ points out 
GM Engineering Staff Vice-President 
Frank Winchell, ‘‘simply refuse to believe 


iN 


they're going to have an accident’’: hence 
Interlock. 

Neither the Department of Transporta- 
tion, which imposed Interlock on auto 
manufacturers, nor the manufacturers 
themselves feel that this is the real 
answer. ‘‘Obviously,’’ says Chrysler’s Roy 
Haeusler, automotive safety and security 
chief engineer, ‘‘any system can be 
tricked. Thousands of people bypass the 
buzzer system, and they'll find ways to 
get around this one, even though it is 
much more sophisticated. At least with 
Interlock you won't be able to sit on the 
strap or tie a knot in it—or if you do 
you'll have to do it every time you get in.”” 

But what manufacturers really object 
to is the government imposing its will on 
people through them. “‘If they want to 
force people to wear belts, then why 
don’t they simply make it the law?” 
asks Ford's McDonald. “‘It's going to 
take ten years to bring Interlock in on 
the entire automobile population; we've 
already got seat belts in seventy-five per- 
cent of all cars. Why not simply make it 
mandatory to use them? They made 
wearing belts mandatory in the Australian 
state of Victoria and cut fatalities by 
seventeen percent in the first twelve 
months. Interlock’s not going to have that 
kind of impact for a long time.” 

The Department of Transportation's 
answer to this is that it would like 
to make seat belt wearing mandatory 
but that it doesn’t have the power to 
enact this type of legislation. ‘‘We can 
only advise the various states to enact 
their own laws," says a spokesman. ‘‘We 
can’t force passage. We have sixteen 
safety standards relating to automobiles, 
and if a state makes no effort to adopt 
them, we can withhold up to ten percent 
of its share of federal highway funds. 
But I've never known this to happen."”” T 
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FROM BALZAC, PICASSO, DEGAS, AND OTHER MASTERS. 


If you've spent time in France, you know 
something about the French 
love of words. Their love of art. 
Their love of life. And their 
love affair with love. 


Hence the Cercle des Editions Privées. 


Commissioned four years ago by a 
coterie of wealthy Frenchmen, 
Editions Privées are a remark- 
able marriage of literature and 
art, unlike anything youve ever 
experienced. 


For example,a virtually unknown 
masterpiece by Balzac is wed to 
Picasso's lusty studies of the 
artist and his models. 


The cruder strengths of Petronius’ 
Satyricon are matched to 
Derain’s vigorous, almost leering 
illustrations. 


Bonnard’s playtul images of young lovers 
support and challenge Longus’ 
Daphnis et Chloé. 


Vlaminck is coupled with Duhamel. 
Degas with Pierre Louys. 
Fragonard with La Fontaine. 
Manet with Mallarmé. 


These pairings increase your perception 
in surprising ways. 


For example, some of the illustrations, 
if published alone, might be 


considered merely superb erotica. 


But set off by the wit, the 
wisdom and lyricism of the writer, 
they reach a level of pleasure- 
giving that is almost reverent. 


Anaesthetic experience so unusual 
demanded an unusual format. 
And the patrons spared no 
expense. 


They selected an antique, laid-wove 
paper. The sort of paper on which 
a print-maker could hand-pull 
the lithographs of Picasso or the 
woodcuts of Durer. 


If you held it up to the light, you'd 
actually see the widely-spaced 
chain lines and the more 
closely-spaced wire lines that 
form the paper-maker’s tray. 


Editions Privées were bound as books, 
but very unlike books you know. 


They, of course, engaged all of the 
bookwright’s craft. They were 
bound in linens of unusual hues. 
Their formats were specially de- 
signed, in keeping with illustra- 
tions by master artists. 


Not unexpectedly, the original printing 
was quickly snapped up. Others 
followed. 


And now an American version is being 
readied. 


You are invited to examine the first in 
the series, a great favorite with 
the French: Pierre Louys’ Mimes 
des Courtisanes, illustrated 
by Degas. 


In Louys’ work you explore the lights 
and darks, the nuances of the 
sensuous life, through conversa- 
tions set in ancient Greece 
between courtesans and their 
lovers, passionate Lesbians, slave 
girls and their mistresses. And 
Degas’ masterly drawings, com- 
plementing the text, let you 
observe the intimate life of the 
real courtesans of his 19th 
Century Paris. 


Asa special touch, four of the most 
superb drawings in the book 
are separately duplicated, to allow 
closer study or framing. 


If you decide to keep this volume, you 
may do so for only $10, plus a 
modest shipping charge. The 
others in the series will be 
roughly that price. But you 
don't have to take any minimum 
number. Or any at all, unless 
you choose to. 


For this new edition, the texts will be 
faithfully rendered in both. 
French and English. You will 
be able to pick out favorite 
passages in the original langu- 
age of Louys— or follow the 
French text and consult the 
English only when you wish. 


And the formats will vary. Some will be 
slip-cased volumes somewhat 
larger than the French editions. 
In others, the pages will be 
bound in folio form, like flowers 
culled into a basket. 


A special edition of only 500 copies 
(each numbered and bound 
in leather with exceptional ele- 
gance) will be made available to 
serious collectors at $80.a 
volume. And if the experience of 
other such limited editions is 
any guide, these volumes should 
appreciate in value faster than 
compound interest. 


The pleasures commissioned for them- 
selves by a few wealthy French- 
men are now available toa few 
Americans. 


You are invited to be one of them. 


Casie des Editions Biees 
745 Fifth Avenue 


New York, 
New York 10022 


Please send me the French-English 
version of Mimes des Courtisanes, 
illustrated by Degas. If 1 wish, I 
may simply return it ina week 
and owe nothing. 


Otherwise I'll keep it and pay $10 plus 
shipping. And you'll reserve for 
me a Charter Subscription to the 
first eight volumes in the series 
and send me one about every six 
weeks. I may return any volume 
within 10 days at your expense. 
And I may cancel my reservation 
at any time. 


D Check here if you prefer special 
edition limited to 500 numbered 
copies at $80 each. 


MR orMS 


ADDRESS: 


| CITY. STATE. ZIP 105 
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Because the flu virus mutates 
so easily, vaccines—still 

the best defense—are hard 
put to stay up to date 


BY ANNE DARLING 


Among the mighty ones—the profes- 
sional athletes who can’t afford to get 
sick—the flu bug is notorious for its 
low blows. The sports pages tell many 
a tale, especially during football and 
basketball seasons, of the bug’s sudden 
and fierce assault on some superstar. 
Occasionally an entire team suffers 
because key players are knocked out 
by a bout with the flu before a big game. 
Take, for example, last football season. 
The Washington Redskins managed to 
win the National Football Conference 
championship despite an outbreak of the 
flu among its players; but the Pittsburgh 
Steelers may have lost a trip to the Super 
Bowl because of the bug. Before the 
Steelers’ AFC play-off loss to the Miami 
Dolphins (21-17), Terry Bradshaw, the 
Steelers’ star quarterback, still felt 
woozy after a week-long battle with Type 
A influenza. After the defeat, Bradshaw 
commented that what with the flu and a 
hit on the head early in the game, “‘l 
couldn't remember the plays." 

Influenza travels from person to 
person, often via that familiar sneeze 
in a crowded room. An international 
vagabond, the virus has visited most of 
the seaports and great cities of the world. 
Years ago, during the influenza season— 
roughly from October to April—the virus 
could be expected to travel the sea 
routes with sailors; now it's also able to 
do its globe-trotting by jet plane. Lately 
the virus appears first in Asia, wends its 
way to the West via U.S. military 
personnel, and then spreads quickly to 
the U.S. civilian population. 

A case in point was last season’s Lon- 
don strain (a misnomer: it first appeared 
in India and then caused epidemics in 
Southeast Asia). The first North 
American outbreaks of the London flu 
occurred on Air Force bases in Colorado. 
Probably that virus got a free ride to this 
country aboard military planes from air 
bases in Thailand. Yet unpredictability 
seems to be a constant element in the 
flu’s modus operandi; for example, the ex- 
perts can’t explain why five winters ago 
the first American city to be hit by the 
savage Hong Kong pandemic was 
Needles, California, a remote desert 
town on the Nevada border. 
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It is, however, the very nature of the 
influenza virus that confounds the world’s 
flu researchers—the epidemiologists, 
immunologists and virologists. ‘‘The 
problem is that the virus keeps 
changing,” says Dr. Robert Rubin, 
the epidemiologist who is chief of the 
influenza surveillance unit at the U.S. 
Public Health Service’s Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, Georgia. Un- 
like other viral diseases—such as polio, 
smallpox or measles—the influenza virus 
can mutate periodically. It is this muta- 
tional capacity, called ‘‘antigenic 
(structural) drift," that has made it 
difficult to come up with a single vaccine 
formula (the ‘“‘magic antiviral bullet’’ 
researchers dream about) that can 
guarantee immunity to next season’s in- 
fluenza strain. 

The researchers are working on it, 
though. There is a global network of in- 
fluenza surveillance centers coordinated 
by the World Health Organization. At 
these laboratory centers, hundreds of 


London flu virus magnified 249,200 times. 


influenza strains are examined and 
characterized each year. The object is to 
detect any new virus mutant or variant 
that may develop and, if need be, to 
revise the existing vaccine formula in 
order to fight the latest strain. 

But sinister as the bug may be, it is 
often blamed for more illness than it de- 
serves. It has become pretty routine for 
people who feel under the weather dur- 
ing the long winter months to blame 
their woes on the flu. In fact, influenza’s 
symptoms are often indistinguishable 
from the symptoms of many other upper 
respiratory viral infections. ‘“‘The only 
actual way to diagnose influenza is 
in the laboratory,” says Dr. Rubin, “by 
examining a culture of the growing virus 
or by blood test." 

For the record, there are two types 


of influenza viruses that have been iso- 
lated and characterized in the 
laboratories. Type B, the milder of the 
two, causes minor outbreaks approxi- 
mately every four to six years. Type A, 
on the other hand, tends to be severe and 
can spread over a wider geographic area. 
The historical pattern for Type A in- 
fluenza is to strike initially in a major 
globe-encircling pandemic, and then to 
reappear in subsequent winter seasons 
in local or regional epidemics of vary- 
ing intensity. According to Dr. Rubin, the 
pandemics, which are marked by high 
rates of incidence and death, always have 
begun with the appearance of a new 
and different mutant, at a time when 
“antigenic drift’’ has taken place. 

The flu experts did predict the Asian 
flu pandemic of 1957. It had been nearly 
four decades since the previous great 
pandemic that took a deadly toll. Also, 
in the five winter seasons immediately 
prior to 1957 there was a notable lack of 
any influenza activity in the world. It was, 
the experts knew, the quiet before the 
storm. “Herd immunity’ (the natural 
immunity acquired by past exposures or 
from vaccines) was low and thus 
could not be counted on to protect 
people from a mutant strain. When in 
April 1957 the new mutant of the pre- 
vailing Type A virus appeared in Hong 
Kong—traveling south, probably from 
China—the researchers knew at once that 
the mutations signaled a new 
pandemic. At the time, most Americans 
knew little or nothing about influenza (in 
those days the disease was commonly 
called ‘‘the grippe’’) but within a year 
the era of the Asian flu had been 
launched. 

But the next pandemic due to the Hong 
Kong strain broke most of the rules 
researchers had begun formulating about 
the intriguing disease. Influenza 
pandemics, or so it seemed up until 
1968, occurred about once in a gener- 
ation. There had been one that had 
spread out of Russia in 1889-90, another 
in 1918-19, and the most recent had 
begun in 1957, little more than a decade 
earlier. It was thought to be ‘‘too 
early” for a new pandemic. The flaw in 
this theory may have been failure to con- 
sider the increasing amount of contact 
between the East and West. The air- 
plane had succeeded, with a vengeance, 


in making the world a smaller place: if 
there was a new mutant anywhere on 

the globe, it now could be counted on 

to travel to the four corners at a jet-age 
pace. And so it was in 1968. Shortly 
after the new and dramatically different 
mutant was spotted—again in Hong 
Kong and,again, most likely, originating 
in China—it showed up and caused that 
first American outbreak in Needles, 
California. 

The Hong Kong virus hit Europe and 
the United States in fierce, alternating 
waves that December and during the 
early months of 1969. An estimated 
34,000 Americans died during this period 
due to causes directly or indirectly 
related to the flu epidemic. Statistics on 
influenza-related deaths among 
Americans are compiled at the Center 
for Disease Con- (Continued on page 11) 
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trol, which considers as “‘excess mortal- 
ity’’ all deaths above a figure conceived 
as the ‘“‘normal death level’ for the 
nation. Over the years, according to Dr. 
Rubin, the Center has found that excess 
mortality is reflected in the United States 
only by heat waves and by influenza. 

Although with most otherwise-healthy 
persons the flu generally runs its course 
in a week or so, the disease often leads 
to deadly complications among the aged 
and persons afflicted with heart disease, 
diabetes and especially any chronic ail- 
ments in the broncho-pulmonary region. 
That is why most doctors simply recom- 
mend bed rest and lots of liquids for the 
younger and otherwise sound flu suffer- 
ers, but those who fit into the vulnerable 
catagories are urged to see their family 
physicians at the first sign of the flu. In 
fact, the U.S. Public Health Service 
recommends that all persons over 65 and 
people of any age who are afflicted with 
chronic diseases be vaccinated against 
influenza. 

The vaccine (called a bivalent) con- 
tains chemicals that cause the body to 
produce antibodies that fight Type A and 
Type B influenza. The initial vaccine is 
administered in two doses, from four to 
six weeks apart; ideally, prior to the 
month of October. After that, one injec- 
tion each season is recommended. The 
vaccine now on the U.S. market was for- 
mulated specifically for Type A Hong 
Kong and Type B influenza, not for the 
new London virus. But it is still being 
recommended by the Public Health 
Service because the London strain is con- 
sidered a relatively minor variant in the 
same family as the Hong Kong virus. 

“There are about sixteen million doses 
of vaccine out now and we believe it is 
working,’’ says Dr. Rubin. ‘‘In the past 
people complained that it was a bad shot. 
But the vaccine has been purified. It is 
more potent now and there are less side 
reactions.” 

Yet that flu vaccine still doesn’t com- 
pletely satisfy either the patients who re- 
ceive it or the physicians who administer 
it. It was first used in the Fifties by the 
military, and quite a few veterans from 
that era were convinced that the preven- 
tion was worse than the disease. While 
many of the unpleasant side reactions ex- 
perienced with past vaccines now have 
been eliminated, the immunity period 
offered by most recent vaccines is, at 
best, seasonal. And it is, of course, at 
the mercy of the changeable and fast- 
moving virus. 

Some physicians have even questioned 
the wisdom of repeatedly injecting in- 
fluenza vaccine into older people or the 
chronically ill. Dr. Edwin D. Kilbourne, 
chairman of the Department of Micro- 
biology at City University of New York’s 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine, de- 
scribed some of the difficulties in formu- 
lating an effective and safe vaccine to 
protect against the volatile virus in an 
article for the medical journal, Hospital 
Practice (October 1971): ‘‘The real prob- 
lem is the major shifts that develop 
without significant advance warning ap- 
proximately every decade. With such 
shifts, the existing vaccine becomes vir- 
tually useless and the preparation of new 
vaccine against the new mutant is neces- 
sary. The lead time needed by manufac- 
turers to carry out operations and get 
vaccine into production may take months. 
By then the virus may have swept the 
population.'’ 


There was one hopeful prospect for 
the influenza researchers that Dr. Kil- 
bourne mentioned. Based on the idea that 
the number of possible Type A virus vari- 
ants is finite, it is theorized that by con- 
stantly “‘attacking’”’ the prevailing virus 
with antibodies in the laboratory, it might 
be possible to “‘outflank’’ or force the 
evolution of a new variant before it ap- 
peared in the human population. “Even 
without definite knowledge of where new 
variants arise,’’ the doctor suggested, 
“we may be able to develop effective 
vaccines for them before they arise." 

In February a research team at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris announced that 
they had succeeded in doing just that. 
The Pasteur group, led by Dr. Claude 
Hannoun, produced an influenza vaccine 
that they believe will provide protection 
against variants that arise between the 
major pandemics. They feel their vaccine, 
scheduled for distribution in France in 
September, is up to five years ahead of 
the virus’ natural drift. One member of 
the Pasteur group, Dr. Fazekas de Saint 
Groth, an Australian immunologist, was 
quoted as saying: ‘‘We discovered the 
rule which nature follows in changing the 
virus, and we can reproduce it in the 
laboratory. . . . We were able to imitate 
in one year in a test tube what nature 
does in ten years.” 

A spokeswoman for the National Insti- 
utes of Health in Bethesda, Maryland, said 
it would be impossible to assess the valid- 
ity of the French findings until new 
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strains arise naturally in the years to 
come. It is not certain, for example, that 
a virus whose development was ‘“‘forced”’ 
in a test tube would parallel its evolu- 
tion among the human population. Also, 
she said, the Pasteur findings had not 
yet been published in a scientific journal. 
Because manufacturing rights to the vac- 
cine will be sold, the French research has 
been closely guarded. 

The Pasteur researchers were con- 
fident that they had succeeded in ‘‘out- 
flanking” the virus when the present Lon- 
don flu variant appeared in the popula- 
tion. The London strain had arisen a year 
earlier in laboratory tests. ‘We knew we 
had won,”’ Hannoun was quoted as say- 
ing, ‘“‘because we had produced the mu- 
tant even faster than nature did.” 

Although the French research achieve- 
ment was termed “revolutionary” by Dr. 
Jacques L. Monod, director of the Pas- 
teur Institute and a Nobel Prize winner 
for his work in molecular biology, re- 
searcher Hannoun remained cautious. 
“When the next major mutant appears, 
the vaccine will be meaningless,” he 
said. ‘We'll have to start all over 
again.” T 
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BY LOUIS BOTTO 


A CHAMP’S SECRET 

“I started playing mental games as a 
child.” Jerry Lucas, the six-foot-eight 
center of the 1973 pro_ basketball 
champs, the New York Knicks, told me 
recently. (Give him any word and he 
immediately spells it alphabetically. His 
own name comes out Ejrry Aclsu.) “I 
developed other memory systems which 
were very helpful in school. Ten minutes 
study a night was enough for me, and 
I graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Ohio 
State.” 

While in college, Lucas read a book 
by Harry Lorayne, president of the 
Harry Lorayne School of Memory in 
New York City. Lucas then combined 
his own memory system with that of 
Lorayne and came up with a super sys- 
tem. The two men now have embarked 
on a tour of the lecture circuit to give 
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STREETCAR NAMED NOSTALGIA 
No need to go to San Francisco or 
Europe for a trolley car ride. Every 
Saturday and Sunday (plus Labor Day), 
you can ride through the rolling hills 
of Montgomery County, Maryland, on 
historic streetcars from Austria, Ger- 
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joint demonstrations of their remarkable 
mnemonic abilities. (They can, in a 
matter of moments, memorize the names 
of more than a hundred persons in their 
audience.) Lucas and Lorayne also plan 
to share their memory systems with 
others via a nationwide chain of schools, 
records, video tapes and in a textbook. 

Does his memory system help Lucas 
on the basketball court? “Yes, it en- 
ables me to categorize every man I play 
against—to remember his strong and 
weak points. I remember basically every 
play of every team in the league. When 
I'm in a game, I help direct the 
offense and call the plays. If the oppos- 
ing team holds up, say, three fingers, I 
know what play they've called. Then I 
call out a similar play of ours, so that 
our players know what to expect. It 
makes it easier for our team to defend.” 


many and the U.S. The National Capitol 
Trolley Museum in Northwest Branch 
Regional Park, north of Wheaton, Mary- 
land, charges a small fee for nostalgic 
trips on everything from a 1908 Aus- 
train model to an American deck-roof 
trolley built in 1918. 


SEPTEMBER LOG 

Boating Schedule: Drag races—Septem- 
ber 9, Virginia Capitol Drag Boat Club, 
Falmouth, Virginia; September 16, 
N.D.B.A. Racing, Columbiaville, Mich- 
igan; also, drag and flatbottoms, Colum- 
bia River, Pasco, Washington; Septem- 
ber 29-30, Drag Boat Grand Prix, Long 
Beach Marine Stadium, California. 
Circle races—September 9, Inboard 
Circles, Tacoma, Washington; Septem- 
ber 16, inboard circles, Mayfield Lake, 
Washington; September 23, inboard 
circle, Sammanish Lake, Washington; 
September 30, South Florida Outboard 
Club, Miami Marine Stadium, Florida. 
Ski racing—September 8, 9, 50-mile 
races, Lake Mead, Nevada; September 
9, Lake Havasu City, California; Sep- 
tember 22-24, NS and WSA National 
Championship Skiing, San Diego Mis- 
sion Bay, California. Marathon Races— 
September 9, Speed Classic Racing As- 
sociation, Galveston, Texas. American 
Motorcycle Association Events: National 
Champion schedule—September 1, 2, 
Talladega, Alabama; September 9, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, also, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; September 16, Harrisburg, North 
Carolina; September 29, Gardena, Cali- 
fornia. Trans-AMA Fall Series—Sep- 
tember 23, Loudon, New Hampshire; 
September 28, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Auto Races: SCCA events— 
Canadian-American Challenge Cup, Sep- 
tember 16, Michigan International Speed- 
way, Brooklyn, Michigan; September 
30, Edmonton International Speedway, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; L&M 
Championship, September 3, Pocono In- 
ternational Raceway, Long Pond, Penn- 
sylvania; VW Gold Cup Series, Septem- 
ber 3, Pocono International Raceway, 
Long Pond, Pennsylvania; September 16, 
Michigan International Speedway, Brook- 
lyn, Michigan; Pro Rally Series, Septem- 
ber 1, 2, Big Bend Bash, Texas; Septem- 
ber 15, 16, Sunriser 400, Ohio; Septem- 
ber 29, 30, Moonlite Monte, Michigan. 


WANNA BUY A DUCK? 

How about a duck decoy that swims 
forward, backward, right, left, tows 
several other decoys and retrieves dead 
ducks on the water? RaCo Decoy, from 
the company of the same name in Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, does all of these things 
(about $12). The radio-operated nov- 
elty is designed to look exactly like a 
mallard duck and eliminates the need 
for a dog. 


SCULPTOR’S MANUAL 

A new brochure, “Sculpture with Sur- 
form Tools,’ shows you how to shape 
wood, plaster, ceramics, aluminum, cop- 
per, plastics and other materials into 
weather vanes, gunstocks and two-and- 
three dimension sculptural forms. The 
booklet, by British crafts instructor John 
Matthews, is available for 25 cents from 
Stanley Tools in New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 
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(answer below) 


If you cant tell, you've got a lot of com- 
pany — because load weight climbs a 
lot faster than most people realize. Both 
trucks in Our picture are overloaded for 
their standard tires, especially when you 
figure that both pickups will probably 
bounce those loads over fields and real- 
ly rough roads. 

When we hear from someone who says 
he's wearing out pickup tires too often, 
we Often find he’s running on passenger 
Car tires, because he thinks they cost a 
lot less.When we tell him that some sizes 


of our Firestone Transport, a real truck 
tire with a 6-ply load rating instead of a 
4-ply load rating, actually cost less than 
passenger car tires —and are designed 
to take more punishment — he’s usual- 
ly surprised. 

His last questions are often “how does 
it ride and how does it look?” When we 
tell him he probably won't be able to tell 
the difference in ride, and that many 
sizes come in whitewalls, he usually 
goes to see his Firestone Dealer or Store. 


We hope you will. 
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NEW FISH FINDER 

Technology has come to the aid of the 
fisherman: now we have instruments 
which instantly tell water temperature 
at various depths, plus bottom contours 
—and even show fish. But now another 
device has been introduced which tells 
if the water in question is fit for fish or 
not. It is the Sentry Oxygen Monitor, 
which measures the amount of dissolved 
oxygen present. Obviously, if there is 
not available oxygen, fish can't live 


there. Made by Bass-Ox, Inc., of Dallas, ; 


Texas, we thought it worth mentioning 
now, although TRUE has assigned two 
outstanding fishing writers to research 
uses of the meter with a future article in 
mind. Early reports are good—but even 
if you know where the fish are, you still 
have to catch them. 


he 


WATER POLLUTION SOLUTION 
National Car Rental System doesn’t only 
rent cars, the firm also manufactures, 
sells, rents and leases a remarkable ma- 
chine called Mud Cat that removes sedi- 
mentation and other bottom pollutants 
from streams, rivers, canals and reser- 
voirs. The device is a two-man operation 
and it’s quick. The 30-foot-long, eight- 
foot-wide flotation barge has a cutting 
auger mounted on the end of a hydraul- 
ically operated boom. This boom and 
auger can be lowered up to a maximum 
depth of 15 feet underwater to cut ac- 
cumulated sludge and sedimentation or 
weeds and decayed organic matter from 
a water basin. The waste material is 
channeled through floating and overland 
pipes to a suitable discharge area (up to 
a half-mile away) where it can be put 
to a useful purpose such as landfill. The 
Mud Cat has successfully solved ecologi- 
cal problems of such varied concerns 
as the Dow Chemical Company, Fort 
Snelling Lake in Minneapolis and Dis- 
neyworld in Florida. 
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CLASSIC TOURNAMENT 

This year’s BASS Masters Classic, the 
most competitive head-to-head contest 
in freshwater sport-fishing, has had a 
significant change of name. Miller High 
Life has joined the Bass Anglers Sports- 
man Society in sponsoring the event, 
now called “The Miller High Life BASS 
Masters Classic.” The final tournament 
in the series which began last February 
takes place on Watts Bar Lake in east 


BULLY DRINK 

Pepsi-Cola is celebrating its 75th an- 
niversary this year. Its long history is 
highlighted by a series of firsts. It was 
one of the first companies to employ the 
franchise concept of distribution; one of 
the first to advertise celebrity endorse- 
ments (racing champion Barney Old- 
field called it ‘a bully drink” in 1900); 
the first to introduce skywriting for com- 
mercial purposes; the first to create car- 
toon characters (Pepsi and Pete by 
Rube Goldberg) to sell its product; the 
first to sell 12-ounce bottles instead of 
6’%2 ounces for a nickel; the first to 
broadcast a product radio jingle (“Pepsi- 
Cola hits the spot . . .”); and the first 
American consumer product to be manu- 
factured and sold in the Soviet Union. 


30 YEARS OF WIS 


REPUTATION s 
A NICKEL DRINK-WORTH A DIME 
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Tennessee from September 26 through 
28. This three-day event brings together 
the 24 leaders of the six qualifying tour- 
naments. “In keeping with the tourna- 
ment’s conservation theme,” says Ray 
Scott, president and founder of BASS, 
“all fish are scored and released alive 
back in the lake after weigh-in.” The 
winner will be awarded the Miller BASS 
Masters Cup and a $10,000 check and 
be the world’s Bass Fishing Champion. 


ADDICTS HAVEN 
Vincent Marino, a former drug addict 
with a history of 29 arrests, is the 
founder and executive director of a 
commendable project on Oahu, Hawaii. 
His private, nonprofit program aids per- 
sons with drug problems and related 
behavioral patterns. There are now 
more than 100 former addicts between 
the ages of 13 and 46 benefitting from 
his efforts. 

Marino’s next project is to organize 
a union of inmates at the Oahu State 
Prison and to secure a minimum wage 
scale for them. “I think it’s about time 
we started to treat convicts as adults,” 
he says, “and part of my plan includes 
conjugal visits.” 


SEEDY CONTEST 

If you find yourself in Pardeeville, Wis- 
consin, on Sunday, September 10, you 
can win yourself some trophies—pro- 
vided you can eat and spit. This is the 
day of the annual U.S. Watermelon Eat- 
ing and Seed-Spitting Championships, 
open to one and all. During the water- 
melon eating tilt, “No competitor shall 
ask for, nor receive, special bathroom 
privileges until completion of the heat.” 
And the rules for the seed-spitting con- 
test include this restriction: “Profes- 
sional tobacco spitters are not eligible. 
Chin dribblers shall be disqualified.” 
The slogan for the events, which take 
place from 2-to-5 p.m. in Pardeeville’s 
Lake Park, is: “You don’t have to com- 
pete to eat.” 


Actual scene from a DieHard commercial. 


It was old car, old DieHard’ vs. new car, new battery. 


The DieHard had been inside the old car 


for over two years. The new car, 
of course, had its factory- installed 
battery. 

But after turning the headlights 
on and draining both batteries for 
three hours and 58 minutes, the 
new battery was dead as adoornail. 

The DieHard, on the other 
hand, lived up to its name. 


And old won. 


= AGE nee old car started up right away.* 


That's because the DieHard has 
extra power. To start your car when 
most batteries won't. 

Available only at Sears Tire and 
Auto Centers. 
Or through the 
Sears, Roebuck 

and Co. catalog. 


*Test certified by 
United States Auto Club. 


Tire and Auto Centers 


Is Cash Going Out of Style? 


Some moneymen can see a day 
on the horizon when cash will 
be about as useful as the 

play dough in a Monopoly game 


A customer in a barbershop checks 

his newly acquired hair cut in a mirror, 
decides it looks okay, and then puts 

his hand under a device which emits a 
slight rumble. Tattooed on his wrist are 
his identifying number and a symbol 
representing his bank account number. 
The machine immediately registers this 
data plus the amount of the barber’s 
bill into a distant master computer. 

He hurries to pick up his wife at the 
doctor's. As he arrives, she is settling 
her account in the same manner. The 
expenses they have just incurred will be 
charged directly to their bank account, 
as are their rent, utility bills, groceries 
and all their household expenditures. All 
of their income is also credited to the 
same account. 

Science fiction or Orwellian fantasy? 
Neither, say knowledgeable bankers. 

At a Bankers Association meeting in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1971, a group 

of over 100 bank executives, indus- 
trialists, and government officials spent 
an entire day discussing the subject. 
The idea of an entirely cashless society 
looms large in the thinking of many 
members of the financial community. 
Although,as James D. Farley, executive 
vice-president of New York’s First Na- 
tional City Bank,concedes, ‘“‘it’s still in 
the research and development stage.”’ 

In March 1972, in a well-to-do suburb 
of Columbus, Ohio, approximately 8000 
participating consumers and 31 mer- 
chants agreed to handle all their 
transactions without cash. A special 
all-embracing credit card was designed 
for this six-month experiment. The test, 
conducted by the City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Columbus, with 
the cooperation of |.B.M. and Bank- 
Americard, was termed a technical 
success. Although there was some re- 
sistance to the idea, it was principally on 
sentimental grounds. Older citizens 
feared that living without cash would 
encourage people to live beyond their 
means. Long-standing moral values may 
be challenged by the concept, but it is 
evident that a cashless society would 
have its advantages. 

One evening, not long ago, | drove 
into a service station in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, to buy some gas. As | 
pulled some money from my wallet, the 
attendant shook his head and pointed 
to a sign in his window. In bold letters 
it proclaimed: NO CASH AFTER 5 P.M. 
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PLEASE. CREDIT CARDS OR CHECKS 
ONLY. THE MANAGEMENT. 

Fortunately, | did carry a credit card 
and was able to use that to pay for the 
gas. The station manager explained that 
last year they had been held up four 
times but it had not happened since 
he adopted the no-cash-after-5 policy. 

At Washington National Airport, the 
growing supremacy of the credit card 
was dramatized—and later well-publi- 
cized. A gentleman walked confidently 
into the Hertz Rent-A-Car office with 
the intention of letting them put him 
in the driver’s seat. The attractive 
woman behind the counter asked if 
he had a credit card. He didn’t. However, 
he did have sufficient U.S. currency on 
hand to cover a deposit of several 
hundred dollars—plus a pretty im- 
pressive set of diplomatic credentials. 

It wasn’t enough. No credit card, no car— 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BOB BEAUCHAMP 


the clerk was polite but firm. For lack 
of the right card, David K. E. Bruce, 
veteran diplomat and presently the U.S. 
envoy to Peking, did not get his car. 

The road to a cashless society has 
been long and insidious. During the 
Roosevelt era, Social Security taxes were 
first deducted from workers’ pay en- 
velopes. Today employers are also 
required to withhold federal taxes from 
payrolls. In addition, hospitalization 
and group-insurance premiums, stock- 
purchase payments and union dues are 
often withheld from a worker's pay. 

In many cases, the term ‘‘take-home pay” 
is a misnomer because the employee 
doesn't take home any pay at all. His 

net earnings, after deductions, are 
credited directly to his bank account. 

As little as 30 years ago, charge 
accounts were granted only by depart- 
ment stores and then only to their 
upper- and middle-income customers. 
Today there are about 120 million retail 
store charge cards in the hands of 
consumers. In November 1972, a major 
change occured when Macy’s department 


store decided to accept American 
Express credit cards. In so doing, 
Macy’s joined such illustrious company 
as Tiffany's, Cartier’s, Georg Jensen, 
and Bonwit Teller’s in New York. Generally 
speaking, smaller retailers who join one 
of the major credit card plans are 
enthusiastic about the impact on sales 
volume. Gump's in San Francisco, for 
example, reports a sales increase of 

15 to 20 percent since it accepted 
American Express cards and Bank- 
Americards. Tiffany’s has reported similar 
good results. The 6100 banks that offer 
the Master Charge card now boast 
over a million participating merchandise 
accounts, and the BankAmericard group 
of about 4000 banks recently passed 
the 900,000 figure. 

The first general credit card, Diner’s 
Club, was conceived in 1950. It was 
distributed to upper- and middle-income 
executives who used it mainly to pay 
for travel and entertainment expenses 
which they wanted to document for 
income-tax purposes. These travel and 
expense cards (called T & E cards by 
the financial community) were soon 
joined by American Express and Carte 
Blanche. Now, incredibly, American con- 
sumers carry over 275 million credit 
cards of all kinds—oil company cards, 
retail store cards, bank credit-cards, 
air-travel cards, and the T & E’s. Lately 
the fastest-growing have been the bank 
credit cards—principally Master Charge 
and BankAmericard. By the end of 
1970, all banks had over 60 million 
cards in circulation. 

Banks, which normally finance a store’s 
“accounts receivable’ by means of 
commercial loans, have a strong com- 
petitive position in the credit-card race. 
Now they can, in effect, offer to directly 
finance these accounts which they 
have been financing indirectly. Retail 
and department stores maintain credit 
departments in order to service their 
charge accounts. Doing this is costly 
because it involves credit investigation 
and expensive bookkeeping and collection 
departments. Furthermore, the stores 
must be prepared to absorb write-offs 
of uncollectible accounts. If they can 
delegate all this to the banks, they will 
do so most willingly—even if they 
must pay an average of three percent 
for those services. 

At the present time, department and 
retail stores are still operating their 
own credit departments even when 
they accept credit cards other than 
their own. If the use of bank credit cards 
continues to spread, many retailers 
will be able to give up their costly credit 
operations and thus reduce their overhead 
considerably. This saving could result 
in lower prices for the consumer. 
Another factor in the swing toward the 
all-purpose credit card is that most 
people prefer to carry a single card. 

The mechanics of bank credit cards are 
very simple. You get your credit card 
free from your bank. (The T & E’s 
charge about $15 per year for member- 
ship.) These cards generally bear a coded 
credit limit which ranges from $250 
to $1000. 

When a card-bearer makes a purchase, 
he signs a special manifold form. 

The merchant (Continued on page 18) 
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NON-FILTERS. 


LESS“ TAR” THAN MOST /2#28 
KINGS, 100°S, MENTHOLS, 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
*According to the latest U.S. Government figures That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
rand Menthol: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Repor 


Hand made in’ Iretand of 
sand_or oakwood suede and 
black; brown or white 

calf. Men's:suede ankle 
boots about $34.00, 

low shoes about 

$32.00. Women's 

low shoes 

about $30,00. 


; There’s a warm caressing feeling to a pair of 
WALLABEES ... . like that good feeling of walking 
hand-in-hand. Canvine moccasin construction gives 
Wallabees a combination of support and freedom we can’t 
describe. You must try WALLABEES and feel it for your- 
self. There is no pieseeatee shoe to wear. 


Main Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 06851 


— Seen Wherever You Travel 
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keeps his copy of the form and deposits 
it in his bank account as he would a 
check. The bank credits his account im- 
mediately for the amount of the sales less 
its discount charge, which ranges from 
1% to 4% percent. This represents the 
bank’s commission for its services. When 
the purchaser gets his statement at the 
end of the month, he can elect to pay the 
entire amount within a 25-day grace 
period without any charge, or opt to pav 
off in monthly installments with interest 
charges of 114 percent per month in most 
states. More than 30 percent pay off, 
however, within the grace period and thus 
get a free ride. 

Until recently, credit cards were used 
mainly to buy tangible goods or to pay 
restaurants, hotels, airlines, or car 
rentals. Now you can pay for a greater 
variety of services with these cards. For 
example, a student can pay his tuition 
at the University of New Mexico with his 
Master Charge card, a man can post bail 
in Phoenix, or even make a donation to 
his church in Vergennes, Vermont. Since 
1970, the two major bank credit card 
systems have arranged for the payment 
of federal income taxes up to $500 in 
nine states. BankAmericard’s plan is 
available in California, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. Cardholders receive a card 
by mail which is really a bank draft pay- 
able to the Internal Revenue Service. You 
fill this out and attach to your 1040 form. 
Then you can pay BankAmericard in one 
lump sum within the grace period or in 
monthly payments at a 15 percent annual 
rate. A similar plan is offered by Master 
Charge in Colorado, New Mexico, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Wyoming at an 
18 percent rate. 

About three-quarters of all Americans 
do not consider credit cards a particularly 
good thing, according to a recent nation- 
wide survey by researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Yet fully half of all 
Americans use them, maintains Dr. Lewis 
Mandel, a consumer economist who 
headed the team. Among those who dis- 
approve, the most often cited objection 
was that credit cards make it too easy to 
buy things you can't afford. Yet paradoxi- 
cally, nearly one-third of the 3880 heads 
of families interviewed gave this same 
reason as the principal advantage of 
credit cards. Dr. Mandel noted that ‘‘over 
50 percent of the people who regularly 
use credit cards see them as ‘instant 
money’ for buying things they would not 
otherwise have the money to purchase.” 
Even though a substantial part of the 
public seems to feel that credit cards are 
not good—they keep on using them. 

Professional proponents of the cash- 
less society are many. Bankers generally 
favor the idea because it would reduce 
the tremendous volume of check clear- 
ings. Law enforcement authorities like it 
because it would help to combat the crime 
wave. Tax officials would no: doubt en- 
force it because it would record all the 
taxpayers’ income 

But not everyone shares their opinion. 
The idea of using instant-money cards in 
place of cash challenges a long-standing, 
deep-rooted American respect for saving 
your money and paying cash. Others 
may object for an entirely different reason. 
The swinger who has an expense item 
payable to Mimi LaBelle will understand- 
ably not want the transaction to be im- 
mortalized in the memory bank of a 
computer. But Miss LaBelle and her busi- 
ness associates are notoriously resource- 
ful. They could survive, even in a cashless 
society, by incorporating. For who could 
possibly object to a $50 payment to 
LaBelle's Body Works, Inc? T 


@VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC, 


Can you still get prime quality for $1.26 a pound? 


A pound of Volkswagen isn't 
cheap compared to other cars. But 
what you pay for is the quality. 
Prime quality. 

Just look at what you get for your 
money: 

13 pounds of paint, some of it in 
places you can't even see. (So you 
can leave a Volkswagen out over- 
night and it won't spoil.) 

A watertight, airtight, sealed steel 
bottom that protects against rocks, 


*DIN 70030 


rain, rust and rot, 

Over 1,000 inspections per one 
Beetle. 

1,014 inspectors who are so fin- 
icky that they reject parts you could 
easily ride around with and not even 
detect there was anything wrong. 

Electronic Diagnosis that tells you 
what's right and wrong with impor- 
tant parts of your car. 

A 1600 cc aluminum-magnesium 
engine that gets 25* miles to a gallon 


of regular gasoline. 

Volkswagen's traditionally high 
resale value. 

Over 22,000 changes and im- 
provements on a car that was well 
built to begin with. 

What with all the care we take in 
building every single Volkswagen, 

» we'd like to call it a filet 
mignon of a car. Only 
one problem. It's too 
tough. 


Few things in life work as well as a Volkswagen. 


IF YOU CAN USE 
ANY OF THESE 
TOOL 


GOS 
... you can build yourself a Bell & Howell 
solid-state 25-inch diagonal color TV... 
and maybe build a whole new future 
while you're at it! 


} 


If you're already handy with a set of tools, 
here's a way to pick up a pretty thorough 
knowledge of electronics: build yourself 
a solid-state color TV as part of a com- 
plete learn-at-home program from Bell & 
Howell Schools. 

This important project gives you valu- 
able ‘“‘hands on" experience with solid- 
state circuitry—the kind of practical ex- 
perience you'll need to build a successful 
career. It's a vital part of your total elec- 
tronics education. 

Once you've completed your program 
from Bell & Howell Schools, you could 
have an exciting career opportunity wait- 
ing for you in the growing field of home 
entertainment electronics. You might 
even end up with a business of your own 
in color TV servicing. 


Fix stereo systems... FM-AM radios... 
phonographs ...tape recorders 

With your new skills, you can build and 
service stereo-hi-fi systems—including 
FM-AM radios... phonographs... open 
reel tape recorders and cassette or car- 
tridge player/recorders. You could even 
build yourself a complete ‘“‘home enter- 
tainment communications center’ —com- 
plete with the new gadgetry of cartridge 
television when it comes out. The skills 
you build by following this unique pro- 
gram are more than enough to service 
almost any type of home entertainment 
electronics device. 


A complete at-home learning program 

in home entertainment electronics 

Your color TV project is probably the best 
way for you to learn the most advanced 
“state of the art’’ concepts of sophisti- 
cated electronics circuitry. It’s part of a 
complete at-home learning program pre- 
pared by skilled instructors at Bell & 
Howell Schools. 

It doesn't matter if you've never had 
any training in electronics before. No- 
body's going to start throwing ‘‘diodes” 
and ‘capacitors’ at you right off. You 
start with the basics. You take it one step 
at a time. You walk before you run. And 
you'll be amazed at how quickly you 
start to feel comfortable with things that 
seemed complicated at the beginning. 


Attend special ‘‘help sessions” 

if you like 

In case you run into a sticky problem —or 
you want to discuss your project with an 
instructor—come in and see us. We've 
scheduled special ‘help sessions’’ regu- 
larly at the Bell & Howell Schools and in 
many other cities throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Drop by. Meet an expert instruc- 
tor in person. Talk over any rough spots 
with him—and with other students. You'll 
enjoy the chance to ‘talk shop.” 


Master the most up-to-date 

solid-state circuitry 

Solid-state is here to stay. Not just color 
TV but almost every type of electronic 
device will eventually move farther and 
farther in the direction of tota/ solid-state 
circuitry. Get to know the most advanced 
“trouble-shooting’’ techniques for these 
sophisticated circuits. You'll find an al- 
most irresistible demand for your skills. 


Why you should know electronics 

No matter where you look, the amazing 
technology of electronics is becoming a 
bigger and bigger part of the picture. 
More and more automotive parts and di- 
agnostic instruments are electronic. 
Many large manufacturing plants use 
sophisticated electronic systems—con- 
trolled by a few skilled electronics tech- 
nicians. The increasing use of two-way 
radio . . . the huge promise of cable 
television . . . the astonishing growth of 
electronic data processing all open doors 
to exciting new career opportunities for 
the man with thorough training in elec- 
tronics. In fact, the day may come when 
the man who does not have electronic 
skills will be severely handicapped in 
many industries. 


Why you should get your training from 
Bell & Howell Schools 

Skilled instructors at Bell & Howell 
Schools—carefully selected for 
their knowledge, experience 
and teaching ability—plan 
each program with the utmost 
care and attention. Each year, 
they spend over $200,000 im- 
proving programs to keep them 
up-to-date with the latest technol- 
ogy. Many Bell & Howell Schools 
graduates have used their home 
study training to get started in excit- 
ing new careers or businesses of their 
own in electronics. You could too! 


NEW! With your first lesson 

you get... 

.,. the brand-new Laboratory Starter 
Kit! A volt-ohm-meter (VOM) with 
design panels, modular connectors, 
experimental parts and battery power 
source. Gives you immediate “hands 
on" experience with your very first lesson. 


You also build and keep the exclusive 
Bell & Howell Schools Electro-Lab® 
electronics training system 


To make sure you get practical ex- 
perience with instruments used daily 

by professionals, you build yourself a 
Design Console, an Oscilloscope and a 
Transistorized Meter (see details at right). 
These are the three instruments you'll 
work with constantly—both during your 
program and thereafter. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Help Sessions We've scheduled special 
“help sessions’’ regularly at the Bell & 
Howell Schools and in many other cities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Top 
instructors give you expert advice and 
you meet other students, too. 


National Career Placement Center 
When you complete your course, we help 
you locate a position in the field of 
electronics that fits your background and 
interests. This unique service is available 
at any time after you graduate. 


Veterans’ Benefits We are approved by 
the state approval agency for Veterans’ 
Benefits. Check the box for details. 
Student Financial Aid Weare an eligible 
institution under the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. Check the box for details. 


Detach postage-paid 
reply card and 

mail today for Free 
Information! 


25-inch 
picture 
(measured 
diagonally) 


= Bell & Howell Solid-State 25-inch 
color TV. Ultra-rectangular tube . . . 25- 
inch picture measured diagonally .. . 
full 315 square inch viewing area. Solid- 
state modular circuitry... .4 advanced IC's 
... 100 transistors ...72 diodes... indi- 
vidual plug-in circuit boards. Special 
UHF/VHF tuning features... built-in self- 
service components. 


= Design Console Use this to rapidly 
“breadboard” circuits without soldering. 
Equipped with built-in power supply... 
test light... speaker... patented plug-in 
modular connectors. 


8 Oscilloscope Portable 5-inch wide- 
band oscilloscope offers bright, sharp 
screen images . .. calibrated for peak-to- 
peak voltage and time measurements... 
3-way jacks for leads, plugs, wires. 


= Transistorized Meter Combines most 
desired features of vacuum-tube volt- 
meter and quality multimeter. Registers 
current, voltage and resistance measure- 
ments on a large, easily-read dial. Fea- 
tures sensitive, 4-inch, jewel-bearing 
d’Arsonval meter movement. 


For Free Information, Mail Card Today! 


If card has been removed, write: 
An Electronics Home Study Schoo! 
DeVRY INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(ONE OF THE 


BELL & HOWELL SCHOOLS 


4141 Belmont, Chicago. Illinois 60641 
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We're plugging 
for improved 
gasoline mileage 


With the present interest in gasoline mileage, it’s important to 
make sure your engine is properly tuned. 

For example, if only one spark plug is misfiring, you can lose 
up to 12 percent of your gasoline efficiency. 

So, tune up now with AC Fire-Ring Spark Plugs. ACs can help 
give you quick starts and a smooth-running engine. And they 
could help improve your gasoline mileage, too. 

Here are a few more ideas that may help: Check your driving 
habits. Avoid jackrabbit starts. Eliminate prolonged idling. Take 
off smoothly and drive at a steady pace. Slow down before stop- 
ping. And don’t drive at excessive speeds. 

And remember, make sure your engine is tuned to manu- 
facturer’s specifications—with AC Fire-Ring 
Spark Plugs. ACs are original equipment on 
General Motors cars .. . available at more 
service stations, car dealers and repair shops 
than any other brand.* 

“Based on the results of an independent survey. AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


AC...for quick starts and a smooth running engine 


TEllS FUNNY LIFE 


= Notice on the door of a cocktail 
lounge: “Although all government agen- 
cies and private businesses will be closed 
on George Washington’s birthday, this 
establishment will be OPEN—he would 
have wanted it that way.” 

George T. Altman 

Las Vegas, Nev. 


= In an engineering seminar, the instruc- 
tor was explaining the phenomenon of 
“brainstorming” a problem. He pointed 
out that the subconcious mind works in- 
dependently and will sometimes provide 
a sudden, full-blown solution to a trouble- 
some problem. “Why, sometimes you'll 
even wake up in the middle of the night 
with a great idea!’’ he exclaimed. 
“True,” came a voice from the rear, 

“but my wife doesn’t always go along 
with it.” 

Donald Resnick 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


= A student filling out an application for 
financial aid came to the space marked: 
“Parents’ Estimated Worth.” He thought 
for a moment, then wrote: “Sentimental 
value only.” 

H.R. Greer 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


= The sociology professor was discussing 
the population explosion with his class. 
“Tf all the people in China were lined up 
four abreast and marched over a cliff,” 
he said, “the line would never come to an 
end.” One coed looked perplexed, so the 
professor elaborated, “The population, 
you see, would grow faster than they 
could go off the cliff.” 

The girl thought for a moment and 
then said, “But how could it? They'd be 
marching.” 

Howard Tyler 
Wichita, Kan. 


= A businessman of dubious reputation 
was interviewing applicants for an open- 
ing in the accounting department. He 
asked each of the first two men how 
much two plus two was, and each re- 
plied, ‘““Four.”” They were dismissed with 
the usual “We'll be in touch with you.” 
The third applicant, when asked the ques- 
tion, pulled the window curtains closed, 
locked the door and then whispered, 
“How much do you want it to be?” 
Leon Baden 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


= A young man was driving leisurely 
across the country, and at first the wide 
open spaces were refreshing. But by the 
time he got to Kansas, he was dying for 
the company of a pretty girl. Pulling into 
a gas station in a small town one evening, 
he asked the attendant, “Is there any 
night life in this town?” 
“Not anymore,” said the native. “She 
moved to Los Angeles.” 
R.R. Haugland 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


= Unable to think of a suitable gift for 
my wife, I asked the young salesgirl, 
“What to you have for a girl who has 
everything?” 
“Envy,” she declared. “Nothing but 

envy.” 

Thomas A pril 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


= After hearing both sides of an alimony 
case, the judge said, “Mr. Jones, I’m go- 
ing to give your wife eighty dollars a 
week.” 

“Thank you, Your Honor,” replied 
Jones. “And I'll try to give her a few 
bucks now and then, too.” 

Tony Peitito 
Saugus, Mass. 


= A policeman, observing a car careen- 
ing wildly down the road, gave chase and 
finally pulled it over. As he approached 
the vehicle, the haughty matron behind 
the wheel spewed forth a stream of 
abuse, “The trouble with you policemen 
is that you spend all your time chasing 
innocent citizens. Why don’t you go 
catch some of those drunk drivers?” 
“Lady,” the policeman sighed, “I 
thought I had one.” 
Steve Harris 
Ontario, Canada 


= When his annoyed wife asked the man 
why he never had his morning coffee at 
home, but instead went down the street 
to a coffee shop, he said he preferred the 
way the waitress there served it. “And 
just how does she serve it?” his frowsy 
wife asked. 
He replied, “Wearing a tight sweater 
and a miniskirt.” 
Joseph C. Salak 
DeLand, Fla. 


$50 will be paid on acceptance for each origi- 
nal, not previously published, humorous anec- 
dote. Contributions, which must be typewritten, 
cannot be acknowledged or returned—if your 
submission is not accepted within six weeks, 
consider it rejected. Address: True Magazine 
Fun Editor, One Astor Plaza, 1515 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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BY JOHN DU BARRY 


LOWDOWN ON LEECHES 


Blackened eyes being less numerous now 
than they used to be when a working- 
man’s Saturday night bred boozy brawls 
and fistfights, a sure cure for a shiner 

has almost disappeared, It is practically 
impossible to walk into your neighborhood 
drugstore and buy a live leech. Two or 
three of the fat, hungry, bloodsucking 
worms, fished from the druggist’s jar, 
could be taken home and allowed to 

attach themselves to your puffed flesh. 
They drained off much of the congested 
blood that darkened bruised tissues, thus 
considerably improving your appearance. 
This once-popular home remedy was a 
therapeutic hand-me-down from the 
bloodiest era in the history of medicine. 
For several centuries, until well into the 
1800s, doctors imagined they could treat 
many ailments by phlebotomy, or blood- 
letting. They cut open a vein and relieved 
the patient of a pint or so of blood. 

In areas of the body where cutting a vein 
was impractical, doctors used leeches. 
Thus, a ring of leeches was set on each 
temple to relieve headache; on the belly 
(as many as 50 at a time) to combat colic 
and whooping cough; behind the ears, for 
fever; around the anus, for nosebleed 

and for madness. By 1800, all Europe, 
and America, too, had gone leech-happy. 
Suppliers netted leeches from ponds, or 
waded in bare-legged to gather a crop. 
French doctors were especially fond of 
the wormy therapy; in addition to the 
country’s uncounted homegrown supply, 
France imported an average of 27 million 
leeches per year from 1827 to 1844, the 
demand peaking at 57,500,000 in 1832. 
For some time thereafter, leech farming in 
artificial ponds was a profitable industry. 
But now that medical science is almost 
bloodless and black eyes outmoded, the 
medicinal leech is a dying species... 
with no mourners. 


JALOPY ON A STICK? 


Everybody knows that an old, beat-up 
automobile is called a “jalopy,” but hardly 
anyone knows why. The strange name 
came rattling into American speech during 
the 1920s. Yet, after almost half a cen- 
tury of attempts to trace its source, the 
scholarly writers of dictionaries haven’t 

a clue. They mark it “origin obscure’’ or 
“unknown.” Possible parent-words 
suggested for jalopy included the French 
chaloupe, meaning a skiff or a shallop, 
which is a light open boat; the Yiddish- 
Polish shlappe, an old horse; Spanish 
galdpago, tortoise. All were rejected as 
improbable. Researchers meanwhile 
missed what most likely is jalopy’s true 
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story, as handed down by old-timers. 
Italian immigrants of a past generation 
sometimes went into business for them- 
selves by becoming street vendors. One 
salable item that required very little invest- 
ment was the jelly apple, or candied apple 
on a stick, easily made at home by dipping 
apples in bright red syrup. A regular 
peddler’s cart being too costly, the 
aspiring merchant scrounged a discarded 
baby carriage chassis, inverted a wooden 
box on it, set out his merchandise on a 
paper sheet—and was in business. As he 
cried his wares in a difficult new language, 
“jelly apple” came out: “Jell’ oppy .. . fi’ 
cenza... nice-a jell’ oppy!” Young 
second-generation Italian-Americans 
mimicked their elders’ speech to ridicule 
a friend’s proud acquisition of a decrepit 
secondhand automobile as a “jelloppy 
wagon.” The adjective was taken into 

the used-car trade to denote a vehicle 
rated one step above a “junker.” The 
“jalopy” will move of itself, but must 
sometimes be pushed. . . like the lowly 
carriage for which it was named. 


BOOM IN NUDE NOGGINS 


Whether the most massive haircutting in 
history looms ahead for the Western world 
when the current long-hair fashion ends 
is a matter of conjecture. But it is a matter 
of record that up to now the most haircuts 
in the least time occurred more than a 
century ago in the Orient. The country of 
Siam had a practice of taking the death of 
kings very seriously. The whole nation 
went into mourning when King Rama 

III died in 1851. Everybody—men, women 
and children—went bald. They had their 
hair shaved off completely. Siam became 


a nation of some six million bare scalps. 
And a land permeated with the acrid smell 
of tons of burning hair. Less extensive, but 
more frequent, was a wholesale shearing 
that used to take place during the 1800s at 
the Indian city of Allahabad. On a day in 
January, pilgrims numbering about 200,000 
assembled to bathe in the sacred Ganges 
River. But first they had to be dehaired. 
Priests along the riverbank performed that 
service—for a fee—by shaving the 
pilgrim from head to foot, leaving only a 
small tuft at the back of the head. The 
silky black hairs, strewn on the sand, 
formed heaps five feet high by evening. 
They should properly have been thrown 
into the Ganges. Instead, low-caste men 
gathered them into sacks. They reappeared 
later in European wigs and ladies’ 
chignons. 


CLOAK-AND-BUCKET CAPERS 


Now that portable privies are a com- 
mercial proposition—in the form of 
cubicles rented to building contractors at 
construction sites and to sponsors of large 
outdoor political rallies—a look back- 
ward reveals forerunners in the business 
whom historians never mention. Public 
comfort was nil in most cities a couple 

of hundred years ago. But in certain 
countries a citizen who was caught short 
while away from home could obtain ease- 
ment for a small fee. In Madrid streets, 

a privy on wheels made the rounds, 
heralded by the proprietor who might 
himself be between the shafts pulling it 
along if he didn’t have a horse. In German 
cities on market days when crowds 
thronged, a tall man in a long voluminous 
black cloak circulated, calling “Wer 
muss?” (Who must?) He carried beneath 
the cloak two buckets suspended from a 
shoulder yoke; for a trifling sum a 
customer could have access to a bucket 
under cover of the cloak. In densely built 
Edinburgh, a city with tenements seven 
and eight stories tall, Scots out afoot could 
patronize a mobile facility. Like the 
Germans, there were tall Scots who 
carried a black cloak and a bucket. Their 
appeal was, “Wha wants me f’r a bawby?” 
A bawby was a halfpenny. It was cheap 
enough; the patron shrouded self and 
bucket beneath the cloak in an out-of-the- 
way corner, rather than return home to 
trudge up many flights of stairs. 


“It’s Martha Mitchell!” 


Plymouth Fury Ill—$3,835* 
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Not every kind of oil is 
right for new cars. Some oils 
can do more harm than good 
simply because they lose their 
ability to lubricate your car’s 
engine. Howdoesthis happen? 
New car engines run hotter 
because they have to run with 
so many more things making 
demands on them. 

Automatic transmissions, 
Power equipment. Air 
conditioning. Trailer towing. 
Emission control devices. 

Together they put more heat 


on your oil. So when it 
cools it can sometimes turn 
into a thick, coagulated mess. 

Once that happens there’s 
nothing to stop engine bear- 
ings from knocking and fail- 
ing. When the bearings have 
had it, so has your engine. 

At Gulf, we sell the right 
kind of oil for new cars. Low 
ash Gulfpride® Multi-G. It can 
withstand the higher 
operating temperatures of 
cars from 1971 on. 

We're not the only ones who 


io 


New cars need a different kind of oil. 
And with what a new car cosis, 
you can’t risk buying the wrong oil. 


say there’s one kind of 
oil that’s right for new cars. 
Chrysler, American Motors, 
Ford, and General Motors say 
so in black and white in their 
new car manuals. With new 
cars costing what they do, 
you can’t afford to use the 
wrong oil. 

Low ash Gulfpride Multi-G. 


The right oil 
for new cars. 


[die 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


*1973 manufacturer's suggested retail prices, without options, taxes, shipping or dealer preparation charges. **Manufacturer'’s suggested retail price. 


¢€an Alistate and State Farm 
beat this offer? 


When you buy car insurance, you should never A 
buy on the basis of any one thing alone. vi See Choice of Plans. Continental gives 
Not even price. ‘es yOu a choice: A policy that covers 

Buying car insurance is like buying a new car. your car alone, Or a unique new pol- 
It pays to shop around and see who gives you the 
most for your money. 

If you do, you'll find that Allstate and State 
Farm (in fact, any insurance company you choose) 
will have some of the things you see here. 

But only Continental Insurance has them all. 


icy that covers both your car and home. It’s called Personal 
Comprehensive Protection: PCP*. By combining both your 


Continental’s Money-saving Discounts. Once everyone 
thought Allstate and State Farm “had to have the lowest 
prices.” Because they“‘discounted.” But so does Continental. 


Discount 
Description (From base premium) 


Multi-car Ownership 15% automobile and homeowners policies into one, it can actu- 
; ; Se ally give you more insurance coverage for your insurance 
9 
Driver Education 15% dollar. 


Good Student 25% 


Bumper (Meets Federal 10%** 
Safety Standards) 


Of course, it’s also important to consider the basic rate or 
premium upon which the discount is being given. Today 
insurance companies don’t all charge the same rates. In 
fact, no one company can say it has the lowest rates over- 
all. Because each bases its rates on its actual experience 
with specific classes of drivers and specific geographical 
areas. The result: You may find that in your area Continen- 
tal’s price for you is lower than either Allstate’s or State / 


Farm's. Or both. aa 


The Independent Agent. He 
doesn’t work for an insurance 
company. He works for you. 
And his success is based on 
placing your insurance with q : ; 
whatever company will keep 24-hour Toll-free Dial-a-Claim. Any time, any day, you can 
you the happiest. If we don’t report an accident from anywhere in the United States or 
do the job, he’s free to switch Canada. And whenever you call, the call is on us. 

your insurance to a company 

that will. 


Fast Fair Claim Payments. We 
pay the full amount due on 
every legitimate claim we get. 

> Without haggling. Your good- 
will is more profitable to us in the long run than any pen- 
nies we might shave off in the short run. 


ye 
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1600 Claims Adjusters. We have more than 1600 trained 
claims men located throughout the United States and 
Canada. If you need help, there’s always one nearby. Even 
on a holiday—if you have an emergency. 


Free Waiver of Collision 
Deductible*. If you have an 
accident, we’ll waive your col- 
lision deductible under three 
conditions: The other driver is identified and at fault; he 
has auto property damage coverage; and the damage to 
your car exceeds your deductible. That means if you have 
a $200 accident and a $100 deductible, Continental pays 
you the full $200. 


State Without 
No-fault Insurance 


Automatic No-fault Coverage When Driving in a No-fault 
State. Let’s say you live in a state that doesn’t have no-fault 
insurance. But you have an accident in one that does. And 
that state has enacted legislation requiring non-residents 
to carry no-fault insurance when driving through. (So far, 
two states with no-fault insurance have done this. And 
more may follow.) Wherever you go, Continental will meet 
the letter of the law. And automatically provide you with 
the required no-fault protection. At no additional charge. 


**Discount from developed premium, collision coverage only. 
*Not available in all states, 


California 
$15,000/$30,000 B.1. 
$5,000 P.D. 


Automatic Increase of Liability Coverage to Meet Each 

State’s Minimum Requirements. By law, you have to carry 

enough insurance to meet your state’s minimum financial 

responsibility requirements for bodily injury and property 

damage. But let's say you have an accident while driving 

a private passenger car in a state or a Canadian province 

that has higher requirements (such as those above). If 

you’re insured with Continental, we’ll automatically pro- 
vide increased coverage to meet the higher requirements. 
At no additional charge. 


For complete details on everything you 
see here and more, call your Continental 
Insurance Agent. 

You'll find him in the Yellow Pages. 


The Continental Insurance Companies 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York, New York 10038 


Start fresh with Belair. 


© BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 


1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report February'73 


SYENT 


Just the right touch of menthol. 


Here’s a ‘reel’ offer for fishermen. 
Get a ball bearing spinning reel by 
Pflueger just like the 
one shown for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra _ 
on every pack of Belair. , 
To see over 1000 

gifts, write for your \ 
free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Kings, 16 mg. “tar,”1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. “tar,” That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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HOW TO START 
A NEW CAREER 


MODERN LIVING/BY PETER WEAVER 
If you long to change your line of work and want to 
minimize the risks, here’s a plan that really works 


here are two kinds of people who 
are unhappy at work: those who 
would like to do something else, 
something specific, but are afraid to make the 
move because of financial and psycho- 
logical ties to an organization, and those who 
are unhappy but don’t know what else 
they want to do. The latter often 
drift from job to job, hoping that , 
their place-in-the-sun might be just / 
around the next corner. / 

If you’re the kind of person 
who wants to be on your own 
but doesn’t know how to get ; 
started on a new career, why A 
not try “creative moonlight | 
ing”? In this kind of a 
moonlighting the emphasis is yr & 
not on the money you get { ne 
out of an extra job, but 
on the investigation ’ 
of new ideas and the 
formation of a goal. 

First, you should list the 
things you like. Maybe you 
like sports, gardening or 
working with people, or perhaps you 
enjoy working with your hands. What- 
ever it is, put it down on a piece of 
paper. Then think of the kinds of jobs 
that would match up with this “happy” 
list. For example, if you like animals, put down veterinary 
medicine or pet shops as the kinds of jobs that offer work 
with animals. If you like working with people, put down sales, 
running a restaurant, operating a tourist business, or another 
type of people-mixer job. Look through the telephone book 
Yellow Pages index for ideas. If you think you might like 
to produce some product or service and sell it through the 
mail, look under “Addressing and Mailing Services.” If you 
like the outdoors, look under “Camping Equipment” or 
“Recreation Vehicles.” 

Armed with some general ideas you’d like to investigate 
start actively looking for part-time work that relates to the 
kind of business you'd like to explore. The most painless way 
to get started on your “creative moonlighting” search is to 
make an appointment with one of the temporary employ- 
ment services, These would be listed in the telephone direc- 
tory Yellow Pages under “Employment Contractors—Tem- 
porary Help.” Depending upon where you live, you'll find 
local services and some that are part of a national franchising 
organization such as Kelly Girl, Western Girl, Employers’ 
Overload, Manpower, Inc., Part Time and Olsten’s. And don’t 
be fooled by the words “girl” or “man” in the titles. Western 
Girl has a division that hires men. Manpower hires many, 
many women. These temporary help services are specialists 
in lining up interesting work for moonlighters. 


Now you are apt to say 
you're tired at the end of the 
day and don’t know how you 
could fit in any more work. 
What’s probably making you 
tired is the dullness of your 
job, not the amount of work 
you’re doing. Howard Scott, 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Temporary Ser- 
vices says: “Many of our 
temporary employees perk up 
when they start investigating 
different part-time jobs. Those 
who were depressed by their 
full-time work suddenly real- 
: ize other people want them. 

They see new faces and try 

' out new ideas.” 

You can find the time, and 
chances are you will be less 
tired at the end of the week 
than you were when you were 

es just handling one job. If you 
= } work the traditional 9 to 5 
business hours, you can get 
temporary job assignments 
from 6 to 9 p.m. Or you may want 

to work Saturdays. For those who get 

Bing out earlier in the afternoon or have a four-day 

week, there’s even more extra time. Some moonlighters 
work part or all of their annual vacations to investigate new 
jobs and business opportunities. 

When you go into a temporary-employment service office, 
they will give you a thorough screening, make an inventory 
of your skills and the kind of work you’d like to investigate. 
They determine what times of the day, week, or month you’d 
be free from your regular job and then line you up with pro- 
spective customers who need your part-time assistance. You 
will discover that it’s not an employment service in the strict 
sense of the word. They don’t get jobs for you where you’re 
paid by the new employer. You work directly for the service 
you have chosen, and the service just rents you out to its 
various clients. This is important, because it means you will 
be able to investigate many more job opportunities. Com- 
panies often need work done but don’t want to go through 
the expense of hiring a full-time employee because full-time 
employees have to be put into pension plans or insurance 
plans and are carried as part of permanent overhead. 

Part-time employment placement is a booming, billion- 
dollar-a-year business. According to NATS president Scott, 
“There is every conceivable type of job open for talented 
people who are willing to work part time.” He says the jobs 
are broken down into four major (Continued on page 72) 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JEFF CORNELL 


Excerpted from the book, You, /nc., by Peter Weaver. Copyright © 1973, 
Weaver Communications Inc., published by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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TRUE SURVEY: 


What Attracts Women To Men? 


MODERN LIVING/BY SUSAN B. GRAVES 


Is it height? Hair? Face? Success? A sense of humor? 
The candid answers of American women may surprise you 


“A SENSE of humor is sexy,'’ says a 29-year-old profes- 
sional ice skater from Chicago. ‘‘But no matter how witty 
a man may be,” she adds, ‘‘if he’s got bad teeth, I’m 
turned off.” 

“When you reach my age,” comments a 40-year-old 
woman vice president of a well-known New York ad agency 
(originally from a small town in the Plains states), ‘‘you 
begin to appreciate men with lots of loot.’’ 

A 30-year-old media supervisor in Minneapolis admits 
she’s mystified by whatever it is that makes a man attractive. 
“I've been attracted to tall men, short men, fat men, thin 
men,’ she says a little wearily. ‘‘Obviously, physical appear- 
ance isn't everything.” 

These comments are among the responses to a TRUE 
questionnaire that asked 200 American women between the 
ages of 20 and 40 what specific qualities—physical and 
nonphysical—they find attractive in the opposite sex. The 
women come from all sections of the country. Educationally, 
they run the gamut from high school graduates to those 
with advanced and professional degrees. They are married, 
divorced, separated, widowed, single, “living with.’”’ 

Nine occupational categories are represented: ‘‘glamour’’ 
professions (actresses, models, dancers), communications 
executives (public relations, advertising, TV, radio and 
films), ‘‘creative’’ occupations (artists, writers, editors, 
fashion designers, etc.), teachers, nurses (and other para- 
medicals), college students, secretaries and stewardesses, 
plus a miscellaneous group that includes travel agents, 
social workers, office supervisors, an industrial analyst, 
saleswomen and diverse others. 

Although female attractiveness has been exhaustively 
anatomized since the Song of Solomon, scant attention has 
been given to whatever it is that constitutes male sex ap- 
peal. Traditionally, there was something not quite kosher 
about subjecting the male of the species to the same kind 
of scrutiny women and prize heifers accepted as a matter 
of course. After all, it was assumed men did the choosing 
while women were the chosen. 

The Sexual Revolution has changed all that, and what 
many of us have privately suspected can now be publicly 
acknowledged: women size up men pretty much as men 
size UP women—and perhaps a little more so. Indeed, the 
survey's findings indicate that women have some rather 
definite ideas about what men should or shouldn't be, 
though as many of them pointed out, it’s a lot easier to 
describe the Ideal Man than it is to find him. 

As might be expected in a survey that attempts to define 
what is so often indefinable (‘“‘vibes,’’ “‘chemistry,’’ “‘l know 
what | like when | see it’), a number of respondents pro- 
tested that the questions were too black and white. Typical 
was the comment of a Skidmore College girl: ‘‘I don’t think 
in categorical terms. For instance, | admittedly appreciate 
what society terms the Adonis type of male, but usually find 
something attractive in every man as in every woman.” Since 
the questionnaire provided space for comments (and most 
of the women liberally added remarks throughout the form), 
qualifying comments have been included wherever possible 
in order to reflect that vast range of individual opinion. 

The questionnaire was in two parts, the first dealing with 
purely physical aspects of male attractiveness, the second 
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with nonphysical. Quite a number of women, perhaps fed 
up with the overemphasis males have long accorded the 
female's physical endowments, categorically objected to the 
section on physical attraction. As an ad executive, age 29, 
from Minneapolis put it, “‘A man can probably look and 
smell like a monkey if he possesses the qualities that make 
a woman want him.” 

The answer to that comes from a 40-year-old actress in 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania. ‘‘The packaging is important. It 
is a link that makes attention to all forms of cosmetics not 
a waste of time for any man whose purpose is to somehow 
influence life... ." 

It might further be noted that none of the women (in- 
cluding the lady from Minneapolis) expressed a preference 
for men who look or smell even remotely like monkeys. 
Looks assuredly aren't everything, but they are—as | think 
most women will agree—something. The booming market in 
male grooming aids would seem to indicate that somebody 
must be paying attention to his appearance. 

The TRUE survey doesn’t pretend to be the last word on 
a subject that could fill volumes and still leave more unsaid 
than said. Still, certain significant patterns do emerge, sug- 
gesting that there is an ‘‘ideal’’ type, while at the same time 
confirming the happy truism that when it comes to the 
male-female thing, there is indeed something for everyone. 


Part |—Physical Qualities 


What part of the male physique 
attracts you most? 


No significant part of the male anatomy was ignored. A 
nurse from San Antonio admired the neck ‘‘from the back 
including the ears and hollow of the throat and shoulders.” 
Another from Pelham, New York, mentioned the ‘‘musculo- 
skeletal system—the way he holds himself up.'’ A woman 
who runs an animal model agency in New York appraised 
the male body with an educated eye: ‘‘All of it (interests 
me),'’ she answered, “‘but it must be lean.” 

One young secretary said the only part she wasn’t in- 
terested in was the feet. A model, 26, described her Ideal 
Man as having ‘‘a small waist, flat stomach, long thin legs, 
soft sensitive hands’’—which, if you think about it, sounds 
a little like Don Knotts. 

Men who style themselves as ‘‘derriere’’ men (to use a 
euphemism) may be surprised to learn that there are quite 
a few females who are bottom watchers. One among several, 
a 31-year-old professor of anthropology from Seattle, noted 
that she’s turned on by ‘‘a man’s rear end in Levi’s.”’ 

Not surprisingly, the majority—about 60 percent of all 
women surveyed—said they were first attracted by a man’s 
face. Sixteen percent said ‘‘shoulders’’ or ‘‘shoulders and 
chest," and a slightly smaller percentage opted for the 
overall physique. Approximately half of the secretaries pre- 
ferred the broad-shouldered male. As one from Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, put it, ‘‘! usually find that broad shoulders 
imply a certain strength of character.''(Continued on page 34) 


Most attractive male celebrity: winner by less than 
a landslide but still top choice, Paul Newman. 


Which feature (hair, lips, eyes, 
teeth, ears, nose, other) 
do you notice first? 


According to 64 percent, the eyes have 
it. Half of the college girls agreed, with 
hair a very close second. Stewardesses 
were evenly divided among eyes, hair 
and—of course—teeth. 


Must a man be taller than 
you to be sexually attractive? 


Seventy-three percent (99 percent 
among secretaries) said they literally 
wanted a man they could look up to. 
However, only half of both the glamour 
group and communications executives 
insisted that a man be taller than they. 
“I’m almost 5'10”, wrote a college 
teacher from Connecticut. ‘‘If | required 
a man to be taller than | am, I'd se- 
verely restrict the field of eligible men.” 


Assuming that extremes of 
thinness and overweight 
are unattractive, are you 
attracted to men who are 
slender or muscular? 


About two-thirds of the college stu- 
dents, glamour group and miscellane- 
ous and all but one stewardess (all in 
their 20s) opted for the slender build. 
On the other hand, creative women pre- 
ferred the muscular physique by two 
to one. The other occupational groups 
were more or less evenly divided, but 
even among those who are turned on 
by old-fashioned biceps, many noted 
that too much is as bad as too little. 

“Although | like athletic men, | find 
the muscle-builder type revolting’’— 
photographer's model, 32, Frenchtown, 
New Jersey. “‘Mr. Universe turns me 
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off’’—actress-model, 30, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. “‘Overdeveloped muscles are 
not only impractical but | personally 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SANDY KOSSIN 


find them repulsive’’—entertainer, 32, 
New York City. ‘Elongated muscles 
such as swimmers and tennis players 
have are most attractive’’—writer, 39, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 


What is your reaction to 
photographs of male nudes 
in magazines or as calendar 
art? Would you prefer models 
with ‘“‘superb” or “‘boy-next- 
door” physiques? 


About half regarded this latest form of 
sexual table-turning as ‘‘amusing.”’ Less 
than a quarter found them “mildly 
stimulating.”” Twelve percent were in- 
different, and only six percent thought 
them “erotic.” 

Individuals used such varied ad- 
jectives as superb, interesting, offen- 
sive, boring, silly, curious, great, a 
turn-off, sexist, for shock value only, 
distasteful. ‘‘They look so covered up 
and coy,’’ noted a New York publicist. 
“Male nudes more rightfully belong in 
art museums,”’ suggested _ several 
women. “‘Hooray for male nudes!’’ ex- 
claimed an executive secretary, 22, 
from Elgin, Texas. “‘It’s time we en- 
joyed the male body—a little hair on 
the chest helps.” 

A slight majority preferred “‘boy- 
next-door’ physiques, assuming, that 
is, that the boy next door isn’t hard to 
look at. Among the women who were 
either indifferent or who reacted nega- 
tively to the male nude trend, most 

. thought that the models might as well 
be ‘“‘superb’’ and, presumably, at least 
of some aesthetic value. 

A nurse, 39, from Scarboro, Mary- 
land, wrote, ‘‘Why do most men enjoy 
pictures of nude women so much? As a 
wife | am hurt (and jealous, | guess) 


when my husband seems interested in 
bare women. | wish | could be equally 
excited about male nudes.” 


Is a man’s vocal quality im- 
portant? If yes, what quality 
do you find appealing? 


Ninety percent answered yes. Among 
desirable vocal qualities mentioned were 
warmth, resonance, smoothness, bass, 
modulation, deepness, low pitch, a 
soothing tone, softness, gentleness, 
strength, and various combinations of 
these. ‘‘Not loud, shrill or common,” 
insisted a New York ad executive. *‘A 
voice lower than mine,’’ stipulated a 
Wellesley student, who didn’t say how 
low hers is. ‘Just manly,”’ submitted a 
Chicago-based stewardess. ‘‘Not nasal,” 
commented a Girl Scout professional 
from Flushing, New York. 


How important is grooming? 


“Very,’’ according to 75 percent of the 
communications executives dnd _ all 
secretaries but one. A slim majority of 
teachers gave high grades to the well- 
groomed man, whereas the other job 
categories were more or less evenly 
divided between ‘‘very important’ and 
“‘moderately important.” 

A slight majority of college students 
considered male grooming moderately 
important. ‘“‘Soap and water clean— 
nothing fussy,’’ said a Syracuse coed. 
“A man should try to appear as natural 
as he can,” said an Illinois student. 
From a Columbia University graduate 
student: ‘‘If he’s too well-groomed, too 
well-dressed, | get suspicious; either 
he’s homosexual or just too stuck on 
himself to be really interested in 
women.’ Only one—a student at a col- 
lege in Des Moines, lowa—asserted 
that grooming is ‘‘unimportant.” 


Upon first meeting, are you 
inclined to find a man with an 
ample head of hair more 
attractive? Do you approve 


of men using hair dye to 
acquire a more youthful, 
virile appearance? 


For obvious reasons, 99 percent of the 
college women aren't likely to be turned 
on by bald or balding men, and they're 
only slightly more sympathetic to those 
who resort to hair dyes. (‘‘Revolting.”’ 
“Yeeech!”’ “‘| don’t even like women 
who dye their hair.” 

But other—and older—women more 
or less agree. All told, 76 percent ad- 
mitted they were more likely to be ini- 
tially attracted to a man with lots of 
hair, and slightly more than half ex- 
pressed disapproval of hair dyes for 
men. 


Do you think that men 
who have minor physical 
imperfections surgically 
corrected are unduly vain? 


Sixty percent answered no. Creative 
women were 50-50. In every other 
occupational category, however, a ma- 
jority (three-fourths of the students and 
all but one stewardess) did not think the 
male cosmetic surgery trend indicative 
of excessive vanity. 

“If it makes him like himself, then 
he’s a better lover,’’ suggested a model- 
actress from Vermont. ‘‘An unnecessary 
expense; nobody’s perfect!’’ wrote a 
performer-song writer, 23, from Cali- 
fornia. From a 40-year-old woman ex- 
ecutive in Dallas: ‘‘If he has something 
like a wart removed, okay; a nose job, 
no.” 


What about colognes and 
after-shave lotions? Does 
a moderate use of scent 
please you? 


Ninety percent (and all the stew- 
ardesses) approved of this trend, 
though many underlined ‘‘moderate.”’ 
Among the dissenting ten percent mi- 
nority were several who explained they 
happen to be allergic to perfumes. An 
actress from California protested, ‘‘l 
hate smelly men!’’-—and about one- 
third of the creative women, teachers 
and college girls agreed with her. 


Do you consider a man’s 
concern for his appearance 
and physical fitness to be 

a positive or negative factor? 


Only two women—a Dartmouth coed 
and a part-time model, 23, from Covina, 
California—considered such concern a 
negative factor. From a 33-year-old 
publicist, Rochester, New York: “I wish 
more men were concerned about phy- 
sical fitness. They denigrate a woman 
who gains weight or doesn’t take care of 
herself, but they go on adding to beer 
bellies and never exercising.” 


What male celebrity do 
you find most physically 
attractive? 


When it comes to male sex symbols, 
there's truly something for everyone. 
Film stars were most frequently men- 
tioned, and, surprisingly, many girls in 
their early 20s are turned on by the 
same stars their mothers were— 
Gregory Peck, Clark Gable, Bogart, Cary 
Grant. Only one mentioned Mick Jagger. 
A college girl selected comedian David 
Steinberg; another, Mark Spitz. 

An actress, 40, professed her dream 
man was a toss-up between New York 
Mayor John Lindsay and the late Charles 
DeGaulle. A public relations woman in 
her 20s said hers was Barry Goldwater. 
But the name that led all the rest was 
Paul Newman—one woman said she 
wished he’d pose in the nude. A close 
second was Robert Redford, and some- 
what further behind were Steve Mc- 
Queen and Burt Reynolds. Other cele- 
brities frequently mentioned were Yves 
Montand, Donald Sutherland, Louis Jor- 
dan, Burt Lancaster, John Voight, 
Richard Burton, Charlton Heston, Omar 
Sharif, Dustin Hoffman, Sean Connery 
and Peter O'Toole. 


PART II—Nonphysical 
Qualities 


Do you find that a man’s 
career achievements en- 


hance his sex appeal? Would 
you find him less appealing if, 
on occasion, his job came 
before you? 


A majority in all occupational categories 
said that job success does indeed add 
to a man's desirability. Significantly, 
among the minority who disagreed, 
most are in their 20s or early 30s. 

Exactly half of the stewardesses and 
slightly more than half of the students, 
teachers and nurses answered yes to the 
first question, as did 63 percent of the 
secretaries, 66 percent creative women 
and 72 percent miscellaneous. A full 
80 percent of the women in glamour 
jobs and all but two of the communi- 
cations executives agreed. 

A secretary from Houston, 28, an- 
swered no but added, “On the other 
hand, I've never been in love with a 
‘failure’.’’ From a secretary in Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘Normally, | think so, yet | have 
several male friends who seem unable 
to convert success into appeal.’’ Noted 
an actress-model from New York, “If 
he feels successful, he’s more in com- 
mand; but if he works too hard, he has 
too little time to concentrate on ro- 
mance." 

In regard to the second question, 
99 percent said they would not object 
if the job, on occasion, came first— 
but many underlined ‘‘on occasion” 
or qualified ‘‘to a point.” 


Do you prefer that a man’s 
interests and opinions jibe 
with yours? 


Sixty-one percent of all women sur- 
veyed and all the stewardesses an- 
swered yes. However,over twice as 
many communications executives said 
they did not require compatability of 
either interests or opinions. A 36-year- 
old TV merchandising manager, Holly- 
wood, California, suggested: ‘“‘Enough 
alike to have something in common, 
and different enough to add spice.” 
Several college women agreed with her, 
and quite a few women pointed out that 
a man without a mind of his own is a 
bore. ‘‘Interests, yes; opinions, no,” at 
least six women saick 

Only one woman—a 39-year-old New 
York journalist—answered opinions, 
yes; interests, no. “I! think mutual 
agreement regarding vital issues is im- 
portant in a male-female relationship, 
but if he likes to play golf and she pre- 
fers to garden, then each should do 
what he or she enjoys most. Too much 
togetherness can be wearing on any 
relationship.’’ (Continued on page 90) 
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T= mourning dove season opens 
each fall in 30 states. Dove 
shooting is a rural and backyard- 
type sport, and draws vast numbers of 
hunters, with a resultant annual harvest 
of close to 30 million birds. This puts 
the dove far out in front as the most 
popular U.S. game bird. It is also the 
most difficult to hit. The exquisite frus- 
tration of this twisting target is a sub- 
Stantial part of its appeal, and shooting 
at doves can be awesomely humbling. 

One of the funniest incidents in my 
experience——which also demonstrated an 
exercise in futility—occurred when I 
invited a Texas friend, Tom Hennessey, 
on his first dove shoot. Hennessey is a 
lusty, high-decibel Irishman who might 
be termed “Texas modest,” which is to 
say not very. He had hunted in many 
places, but never for doves. 

When I asked Hennessey, he scoffed: 
“I'd feel downright foolish shooting at 
those little things.” 

His condescending attitude irked me. 
“IT reckon you just might!” I said. And 
that did it. 

With other guests, we attended a big 
noon barbecue; then were transported to 
individual stands, each stocked with a 
comfortable stool, cold beer, two boxes 
of shells, and a little Mexican pickup 
boy. , 

There was a stiff wind that afternoon 
and the birds riding it were really streak- 
ing by. After several hours of shooting, 
we were gathered in. When the ranch 
hand who drove the pickup and I arrived 
at Hennessey’s stand, he was sitting on 
his stool surrounded by empty hulls, 
looking dazed. The little Mexican kid 
was asleep under a tree. He awoke with 
a start, grabbed up two scrawny-looking 
doves he’d plucked, and came running 
to us earnestly pouring out Spanish. His 
tirade broke up the ranch hand. “Mi- 
guelito here says he’s sorry he goes to 
sleep but he has nothing else to do,” he 
translated. We all roared with laughter, 
and Tom just sat looking silly. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “how did you feel 
shooting at ‘those little things’?” 

“Foolish!” he snapped. 

“How come you quit?” 

“You know damn well! I ran out of 
shells,” came the exasperated reply. 

The cowpoke said, “Aw, two-for- 
fifty ain’t bad. And Miguelito says 
they’re real fat. You should tip him ten 
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The twisting, dipping blur 
which is the mourning dove 
bewilders hunters and makes 
ammo companies rapturous 


HUNTING 
BY BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. MONROE JR. 


bucks.” We were in stitches again. Hen- 
nessey was humbled but also hooked. 

Along with the shooting challenge, 
hunters are drawn to dove hunting be- 
cause the birds are available over a wide 
range, the sport is economical and can 
be pursued on city fringes as well as 
deep in the country. Little intricate plan- 
ning is needed for a dove shoot; it takes 
no more time than a game of golf and 
is great for lazy or out-of-shape shooters 
—you just take a stand where doves fly 
to feed, water or roost. 

Finding where to take that stand is the 
key to success. Doves may seem like in- 
nocent little creatures that follow pre- 
dictable routines, but their extreme mo- 
bility, and the fact that they are not tied 
to any specific terrain make locating 
concentrations a major problem. The 
birds are extremely whimsical in their 
daily movements. Physical factors— 
feed, water, weather, occasionally suit- 
able roosts and midday perching places, 
and undue disturbance in an area— 
greatly influence their flight patterns. 

Doves are migratory. They are not 
flocking birds. They travel singly, in twos 
and half-dozens. But they are gregarious 
and have an uncanny ability for finding 
suitable and abundant feed. They eat on 
the ground, always on fallen seeds or 
grain. A field grown up with wild sun- 
flowers, a recently harvested field of 
corn, beans, peanuts, maize, or sorghum 
may draw small groups until there are 
several hundred using it day after day. 
A good feeding field is usually the best 
place from which to shoot. But the birds 
are sometimes exasperatingly erratic, 
utilizing one field and passing up another 
that may seem, to the hunter, much 
better. 

The way many hunters locate good 
fields is to drive around the countryside 


Makers 


during mid-to-late afternoon—a time 
when doves feed avidly—looking for un- 
usual numbers of them perching on wires 
or flying over a particular tract. This 
should be done shortly before the season 
opens, because as soon as the birds elimi- 
nate the feed, they’ll move on. The land- 
owner is then approached for permission 
and,in some instances,a hunting-lease 
agreement is reached for a few dollars. 
From that point on, hunters must be 
careful not to overshoot a tract and cause 
the doves to vacate the area. 

Some friends of mine lease the same 
field every year. It is on a farm near 
town. The owner grows a grain crop on 
it, which he harvests in midsummer. The 
field is untouched afterward, and a weed 
called croton springs up, dropping a seed 
that doves avidly devour. Last year I was 
invited out there on a Tuesday afternoon 
shoot,and birds were simply swarming. 
Part of our group hunkered down on the 
field’s edges, others out in the middle. 
Within an hour everyone had a ten-bird 
limit. We were told that we could come 
back for another round on Saturday 
afternoon. Meanwhile the field was 
“rested.” Within three or four days, 
shooting every day would have caused 
the birds to move. It’s no great effort for 
them to drift off 20, 30 or 100 miles. 

Most experienced dove hunters shy 
from “shooting a roost.” Occasionally, 
where doves are abundant, large num- 
bers will select a certain stand of trees 
or shrubs for a roosting site and come 
homing to it very late in the afternoon. 
Often they come in too late in the day 
for legal shooting which, as a rule, ends 
at official sunset. Even if the birds come 
in early enough, however, it takes little 
disturbance at the roost site to force 
them to select a new one. 

In places where perching and roosting 
locations are scarce, many a sharp dove 
hunter locates large gatherings of birds 
by scouting possible perches first. Sev- 
eral years ago, I hunted in eastern New 
Mexico with a sportsman who lived 
there, and he took me into country I 
wouldn’t have believed any sane dove 
would fly over. It was mostly Bureau of 
Land Management land—marginal even 
for range cattle. What I didn’t realize 
was the doves fed avidly on the seeds of 
two abundant flora that grew on this 
sandy soil. 

We drove (Continued on page 74) 
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Doctors are human beings capable of error. 
Now more of them are paying for their blunders 


MEDICINE/BY FRANKLIN E. BRILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN STYGA 


Examples of recent awards to victims of medical malpractice: 

® $317,000 to a 49-year-old mother, brain-damaged from a 
spinal anesthesia given for a simple gynecological pro- 
cedure. 

® $400,000 to the family of a 40-year-old mother who died 
after being given a notoriously dangerous drug. 

© $48,000 to a 47-year-old accountant, after surgery to re- 
move a bone spur on his elbow left his hand almost useless. 


What moves juries and judges to award the unfortunate 

patient or exonerate the doctor? Lately juries have been 
awarding as much as $4,000,000 to victims of medical sins 
of omission or commission, and many disgruntled patients— 
or their survivors—increasingly are tempted to sic a lawyer 
on “that rich doctor” who turned a simple hernia repair into 
paralysis of the ankle and foot, or transfused the wrong blood 
type, or neglected to take an x-ray of a fracture. 

In his 1971 health message to Congress, President Nixon 
stated, “The consequences of the malpractice problem are 
profound. It must be confronted soon and it must be con- 
fronted effectively—but that will be no simple matter. For 
one thing, we need to know far more than we presently do 


W hat constitutes a medical goof? When should you sue? 
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MEDICAL 
MALPRACTICE— 


THE DOCTORS’ 
NEW DISEASE 


about this complex problem.” To gain the needed information, 
the President had the then Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW) secretary, Elliot Richardson, appoint a 21-member 
President’s National Commission of Medical Malpractice. 
The commission’s primary conclusion seems to be that “the 
cause of malpractice suits is malpractice” and not fee-hungry 
lawyers. 

Every day in the U.S. some 40,000 of us are wheeled into a 
hospital operating room and “put under the knife.” A Presi- 
dent’s Commission study of two representative hospitals led 
to the estimate that about one out of 14 of us “sustain some 
degree of medical injury” in the operating room. 

Each day millions of patients visit a physician’s office, clinic 
or hospital for nonsurgical treatment, and though HEW has 
stated that nearly 80 percent of all drug reactions are well- 
documented as being predictable and preventable, toxic or 
allergic drug reactions result in about 1.5 million hospital- 
izations and 30,000 deaths every year. About to come to trial 
are two suits against the manufacturer of a presurgical tran- 
quilizer, the prescribing doctors and the hospital where the 
drug was administered to two girls. The tranquilizer—which 
is not approved by the AMA—As said to have caused the girls 
irreparable brain damage. The damages being asked total 
$8,500,000! 

Insurance companies specializing in medical malpractice 
(or professional liability, as they prefer to call it) anticipate 
that around 16,000 malpractice claims will be filed this year. 
Probably less than 1200 such claims will come to trial, and 
the plaintiffs, if the average holds true, will win only 20 per- 
cent of those that do. 

Legal experts say that this small number of malpractice 
suits actually brought before a judge and jury represents only 
a tiny fraction—perhaps ten percent—of those that could be 
filed. They call it the traditional “tip of the iceberg.” What 
prevents the rest of the iceberg from surfacing is a complex 
melange of deterrents: a lack of competent lawyers to handle 
the suits; a reverence for the physician; the patient’s feeling 
that the sad results of the medical treatment were preordained 
and unavoidable; and the victim’s fear of courtroom pro- 
cedures and, at least in urban areas, the knowledge that mal- 
practice cases may take years to come to trial. 

The recent sharp rise in malpractice suits indicates that 
these deterrents are breaking down as more patients realize 
that physicians and surgeons are not gods but human beings, 
often capable of ghastly goofs. Despite the “doctor-knows- 
best” remoteness, there are doctors who get careless, hurried 
and are too willing to try out a dubious drug or a dangerous 
diagnostic procedure. Suits against hospitals are also on the 
rise as frequent cases of staff sloppiness come to light. 

Obviously, one cannot blame an entire profession for the 
sins of a few. Yet physicians seem somewhat lax in self- 
policing and in exposing the doctors and hospitals who do sin. 
In many parts of the country it is difficult to get a doctor to 
testify in court that a fellow-physician blundered, performed 


an unnecessary operation or did it poorly. 

One of the best-known local solutions to this expert-opinion 
problem is the Pima County (Arizona) Plan, which has a 
joint panel of lawyers and doctors to hold hearings on 
malpractice claims. If the panel decides there is substantial 
evidence of malpractice, it provides the claimant with assis- 
tance and expert testimony. On a national level there is now 
an organization, the American Association of Medicolegal 
Consultants (AAMC) which is a nonprofit consulting panel 
designed to provide rapid screening of potential malpractice 
claims. Headquartered in Philadelphia, the AAMC hopes to 
help dispose of cases without merit before claims are filed. 
Should the panel find that the case does have merit, the asso- 
ciation will recommend settlement and make expert testi- 
mony available. 

The increasing number of malpractice suits is not an indi- 
cation that the medical and legal professions are squaring off 
for a battle royal, but rather that the average patient is learn- 
ing his rights. As Charles Kramer, a top New York mal- 
practice lawyer, pointed out, “the medical profession is not 
being attacked. . . . Malpractice simply means the negligence 
of a person in his professional capacity, and neither the 
doctor’s reputation nor his right to practice is involved. The 
only issue for a jury to decide-is: “Was the patient treated 
in the accepted and proper medical manner?’ If the answer 
is yes, that’s the end of the plaintiff's case. If the answer is no, 
then the plaintiff is entitled to recover and should be ade- 
quately compensated.” 

When it comes to “accepted and proper manner,” some 
localities feel that community standards should be applied. 
For example, some parts of the country consider it unfair 
to expect the same quality of medical practice in a backwater 
rural town as in, say, New York City. But the application of 
the local community standard is not a legal principle held to 
throughout the U.S. Richard M. Markus, past president of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association said, “The rule of law 
varies a bit from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, but many of the 
jurisdictions state that negligence is the failure to exercise 
reasonable care, whether or not most physicians in that com- 
munity exercise that same care. In other words, one can be 
negligent even though he does what substantially everybody 
else does in his community.” 

Proving departures from “accepted and proper medical 
manner” remains a big factor in malpractice suits, and in the 
past decade a new breed of specialized malpractice lawyer 
has emerged. They tend to cluster in our largest cities where 
expert medical scientists are more abundant for supportive 
testimony, and these lawyers have taught themselves so much 
about the practice of medicine that a “snow job” by defend- 
ing lawyers and doctors is virtually impossible. Because the 
preparation of case for trial can take months or years of 
their time, these legal specialists take only cases that their 
experience and instincts tell them are justified. 

Before taking a case, these attorneys may invest a few 
weeks’ time in getting medical and hospital records by sub- 
poena, interviewing the doctors and staffs involved, and study- 
ing court records of similar cases. If they win a case when 
they have accepted the client on a contingency basis, they get 
a percentage of the award, as fixed by law—usually 30 to 33 
percent. When they lose, they get nothing. Yet the top lawyers 
in this field win enough cases to put them in a very high 
income bracket—as high,perhaps,as the top surgeons in New 
York or Los Angeles. 

Negligence on the part of the doctor is the most common 
ground for a malpractice suit. Negligence can consist of 
nicking a nerve or artery, failing to have sufficient and proper 
blood available in case of hemorrhage, using a dangerous 
drug or anesthetic, failing to test for a drug reaction, punc- 
turing some portion of the alimentary canal during diagnostic 
procedures, and improper setting of a broken bone. Ortho- 
pedic surgeons seem to hold the record for frequency of 
lawsuits, with anesthesiologists close behind. Hospitals also 


get their share of such negligence-based lawsuits: 

@ An Ohio TV service man was bitten by a customer’s dog 
and then drove to a hospital where a nurse injected an anti- 
biotic. The needle hit his sciatic nerve and paralyzed him 
from the waist down. His award, strangely, was only $128,000. 
® An award of $200,000 went to a Tennessee woman’s 
estate after she died from toxic cirrhosis of the liver. She 
had been given 30 milligrams of methotrexate every week for 
three and a half years for psoriasis, and the liver-damaging 
potential of the drug was either not recognized or not heeded. 

Negligence also covers a wide spectrum of other medical 
errors, ranging from failure or delay in getting a patient into 
a hospital and attending him there, to unnecessary treatment 
or operations. (One study by Columbia University’s School 
of Public Health indicated that one out of three hysterec- 
tomies—or 100,000 a year—is unnecessary. ) 

Also constituting negligent treatment are errors in drug 
prescription or improper doses; infection or injury from an 
injection; aggravation of existing conditions; failure to prevent 
foreseeable accidents; bad reactions to anesthesia; injuries 
from operations, such as crushing tissue or leakage from 
poor suturing; scarring; deformity, as from a too tight cast; 
injury from defective equipment; and causing sterility, loss 
of sense of taste or smell, discoloration of skin, and loss of 
hair—to name some but not all. 

Most suits that come to trial ask for punitive damages in 
addition to compensatory awards based on expected or 
past loss of earnings. Wrongful death awards were once 
limited by some states to $38,000, but today, in most states, 
there is no money limit. Thus, when a 37-year-old woman 
schoolteacher in California died as a result of an operation, 
her husband was awarded $205,000 based on her projected 
25-year earning capacity. Jury awards can be capricious, 
however. Take the case of a California topless dancer who 
sued her plastic surgeon for $120,000 because the scars from 
her breast-lift operation “ruined her career.” The jury scaled 
down the award to $38,000, leading the lawyers to wonder 
if it were based on $1000 per inch. 

‘Unnecessary or improper treatment” suits are being won 
on the grounds that hurried physicians are too prone to pre- 
scribe a “wonder drug” or reach for a hypodermic instead 
of taking the time to do a careful workup of the ailment. 
Dr. Henry E. Simmons, director of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s Bureau of Drugs, told a Senate subcommittee 
that 60 percent of hospital patients who receive antibiotics 
don’t need them and, similarly, 60 percent of patients com- 
plaining of cold symptoms are unnecessarily given an anti- 
biotic prescription by their doctors. 

Many doctors do not use available diagnostic tools, such 
as the proctoscope for detecting cancer of the rectum and 
colon, because—as several general practitioners have said— 
“it’s too time-consuming.” Still, misdiagnosis alone does not 
provide grounds for a malpractice suit unless it can be proven 
that the doctor was careless or spent too little time on the 
diagnosis. These charges can be difficult to prove. But awards 
have been made for the following errors: insufficient history- 
taking; failure to use diagnostic tools such as x-rays, biopsies 
or lab tests; failure to discover fractures, dislocations, severed 
tendons, foreign bodies in wounds and sensitivity to drugs; 
mismatching blood types; diagnosing pregnancy as a tumor 
and thereby causing a miscarriage. 

A California man with Hodgkin’s disease underwent a pre- 
scribed course of radiation therapy. A year later he became 
paralyzed from injury to his spinal cord, allegedly due to 
excessive radiation dosage. A jury awarded him $450,000. 
The court held that physicians must give information “suffi- 
cient to enable the patient to make an intelligent decision 
whether or not to take that risk.” 

“Absence of informed consent” is fast becoming a leading 
element of malpractice suits. It is often invoked when the 
injury cannot clearly be pinned on improper treatment. Here 
the damaged patient must show that (Continued on page 86 ) 
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SPORTS/BY TOM DOWLING 


Behind the mask of ‘“‘Bashful George,’’ the 
Washington Redskin coach is a top-notch 
strategist and trader who lets nothing 
stand between him and victory—even the rules 


eorge Allen was a familiar 

enough sight on the TV screen 

—his 75 percent victory mark 
in seven National Football League 
coaching seasons had seen to that. His 
Los Angeles Rams boasted the original 
“Fearsome Foursome” and went to two 
play-offs in five years. His Washington 
Redskins were the “Over-the-Hill Gang” 
and in two seasons under Allen went to 
the play-offs both times; indeed, in 1972 
the team went all the way to the Super 
Bowl before losing to the Dolphins. 

Through good times and bad, Allen 
could be seen on the sidelines in his 
windbreaker and peaked cap, clapping 
his men on; administering gentle, en- 
couraging pats on the rump; offering 
mild, civilized advice in the strategy 
huddles. He didn’t raise his voice in 
anger, didn’t bellow menacing obsceni- 
ties to an error-prone charge. A nice guy. 
A coach who treated his players like 
people. “Every player in the NFL wants 
to play for George,” said Ed Garvey, 
head of the NFL players’ union. 

In the locker room after games, Allen 
tugged modestly at his forelock, shyly 
pawed the floor, modestly credited all 
wins to his players’ “character,” their 
ability “to overcome adversity.” Some- 
times, as after the 1972 Redskin demo- 
lition of the Dallas Cowboys for the 
NFC championship, Allen could be 
glimpsed leading his tired veterans in a 
televised prayer session. 

The Allen image has been one of pro 
football’s few constants. In addition to 
the kindly Boy Scout mannerisms, there 
is the awesome dedication to detail and 
organization on the field. “Leisure time 
is that five or six hours you sleep every 
night,” he had once said, coining a neo- 
Lombardian maxim of his own. 

The family and God were important 
—Allen had no quarrel with that—but 
only in the off-season when football 
games were not scheduled. In fact, he 
was the only coach in the NFL who 
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openly boasted of the number of nights 
he logged in at motel rooms away from 
home. With Allen, snickers over such an 
announcement were unthinkable: milk 
was his drink, game films his aphrodisiac, 
winning football his solitary passion. He 
was Bashful George, the earnest divinity 
school student, who regularly thrashed 
the toughest, meanest coaches in the 
NFL, thanks to his shrewd trades and 
flawlessly honed defenses. That was the 
way he seemed in Los Angeles; that 
would be the way he seemed in Wash- 
ington. 

And that was what I expected on a 
spring day in 1971 when I met him for 
the first time. Allen had just taken over 
the Redskin coaching job. Elsewhere in 
the NFL his rivals were no doubt out 
on the fairways, loafing away the slack 
season before the rigors of training 
camp. But not Allen. He was the quintes- 
sential bureaucrat: uncomfortable with- 
out his paper work, his file cards, his 
telephone. Allen’s element had always 
been the office as much as the playing 
field, and that made all the difference. 
He plotted while others daydreamed, 
worked when they played. It was a code 
you had to admire, he was a man you 
expected to like. 

I had written a book about Vince 
Lombardi the year before, and Allen had 
sent along a note praising it. Although 
Allen had been 5-2-1 with the Rams 
when he had written me, the note some- 
how suggested that he expected to be 
arriving in Washington for the 1971 
season and would not be averse to hay- 
ing a book written about him. 

Indeed, the Rams finished second 
to the 49ers in the NFL West in 1970 
and Allen was summarily sacked by 
Rams owner Dan Reeves. But it didn’t 
take Allen long to show up in Washing- 
ton with a seven-year Redskin coaching 
contract, calling for $125,000 yearly 
salary, up to $75,000 in annual bonus 
incentive clauses, a $150,000 housing 


allowance, a chauffeured limousine, a 
$250,000 life insurance policy and an 
unlimited expense account. 

Allen came from behind his desk with 
a speedy enthusiasm of a YMCA secre- 
tary welcoming a new member to the 
fold. He was 49 at the time, trim, ex- 
ceptionally well-groomed, somewhat 
wrinkled around the eyes from his per- 
petual squint, but otherwise ageless with 
his jet-black hair and California tan. 

“A great book,” he said, directing me 
to the chair in front of his desk. “You 
know what?” he went on. “That gol-darn 
book is going to be a big help to us 
here, turning Washington into a winner. 
I’m having all my assistants read it. In 
fact, I keep it in the bathroom at home, 
and every time I go in there I read a 
few pages. 

“Did you see I got rid of Leo Carroll?” 
Allen said, leaning over the desk to be- 
stow a significant nod. 

“Yeah, I saw that,” I said, not bother- 
ing to mention my fondness for Leo, a 
free-spirited Redskin end. 

“Yeah,” said Allen, “I could see from 
your book that guy was a loser.” He 
tossed a depth chart over the desk. “I’d 
appreciate your opinion on some of our 
personnel,” he said, making a show of 
pulling out a note pad and pen to record 
my observations. I stumbled over the 
list, identifying this Redskin as “hard- 
nosed,” that one as a “one-hundred-and- 
ten percenter.” He took a few desultory 
notes on the Redskin squad he’d in- 
herited and then wearying of such sport, 
inquired if I knew he’d been tendered 
the Green Bay coaching job that had 
subsequently gone to Dan Devine. 

I said I'd heard that. 

“You know,” he said, “when I inter- 
viewed them, those Packer people said 
the thing that impressed them about me 
the most was the way I reminded them 
of Vince.” 

“In what respect?” I asked, looking 
perhaps a trifle incredulous. 


“My intensity,” said Allen. 
“They said we had the same 
intensity.” He squinted earn- 
estly and tugged at his ear 
lobe. His bland intonation 
hung heavy in the air. “By the 
way,” he added, “I’ve got a 
publisher who'll pay twenty 
thousand dollars for a book 
about our winning football 
program here. I’m not sure this is the 
year for us, though. Say, I was wonder- 
ing, what was your split with Vince?” 

“Split?” I said. “I didn’t have a split 
with Lombardi.” 

“Oh,” he said, the attention draining 
out of his face and voice. Just then the 
phone rang. He picked it up, a voice 
spoke into his ear and he said, “Hello, 
Ed.” I got up to retreat from eavesdrop- 
ping distance, but he beckoned me to sit 
back down. 

Redskin President Edward Bennett 
Williams, a noted Washington criminal 
lawyer, was that week on the verge of 
settling a lawsuit with the children of the 
club’s deceased owner, George Preston 
Marshall. The word in some D.C. legal 
circles was that Williams was poor- 
mouthing the Redskin financial situation 
in order to arrive at a lesser settlement. 
Unfortunately, while these delicate nego- 
tiations proceeded, Allen—a notorious 
self-publicist—had planted newspaper 
stories that he intended to serve the 
Washington fans by installing 2500 new 
seats in R.F.K. stadium. In addition, he 
intended to improve the Redskin train- 
ing facilities by building a $500,000 
complex in the bowels of the stadium. 
Understandably enough, the lawyers for 
the Marshall children were questioning 
Williams’ Redskin poverty vows. 

So Allen sat at the phone, nodding at 
what seemed to be a lengthy tirade by 
his employer. “Yeah,” Allen finally said, 
“I looked into that announcement. I 
didn’t have anything to do with it.” He 
went on to say that a certain Redskin 
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front-office employee (known to the 
press for his almost pathological timidi- 
ty) had leaked the story to the press. 
“I’ve warned him never to do anything 
like that again,” Allen said. 

The newspaper article in question was 
larded with quotes from Redskin front- 
office personnel lauding Allen’s selfless 
service to fans and team. It was incon- 
ceivable that such quotes had been ten- 
dered without Allen’s say-so. It was even 
more inconceivable that the story had 
originated with the one Redskin front- 
office employee who dreaded taking any 
initiative whatever. Williams, I assumed, 
must have been stunned by Allen’s ex- 
planation. 

That was the first and last time I ever 
observed Allen in an unguarded mo- 
ment. A few days later, I was talking to 
a Redskin friend. “How did you like 
George?” he asked. 

“Weird,” I said. “He’s the weirdest 
guy I ever met.” I thought that would 
be my last brush with Allen; but as mat- 
ters turned out, I took a job as a news- 
paper sports columnist with the Wash- 
ington Star-News a few months later and 
found myself studying him on a regular 
basis. To say the least, he was not the 
man he seemed. 

Yet what seemed extraordinary in 
retrospect was that the full range— 
though not the depths—of Allen’s per- 
sonality was on display in that brief, 
unguarded session. He seemed the classic 
British 19th-century imperialist with a 
code of divide and rule. Our conversa- 
tion had begun with flattery, deepened 


into an offer of alliance in 
which I was expected to pro- 
vide intelligence on ballplay- 
ers in return for a 50-50 split 
for producing a reverential bi- 
ography of the Great Man. 
“T’ve got a guy who can do the 
book in a couple of weeks,” 
Allen had suggested when I 
seemed politely noncommital 
over the bait. In his system you were 
either co-opted or an enemy. 

It was as if he had no notion of the 
consequences of his actions, could grasp 
no long-term drawbacks in revealing his 
nature so nakedly to both Williams and 
myself. Yet his first two years with the 
Redskins would reveal precisely the 
same behavior pattern. So did his past 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. He appears 
to be a man of narrowly limited range, 
but exceptionally complex within those 
limitations. 


“I wanted to show that young man 
he couldn’t get away with lying,” said 
George Halas, in the wake of one of the 
most bizarre pieces of litigation in NFL 
history. The time was 1966 and Allen 
had just signed a five-year contract at 
$40,000 a year to coach the Rams. The 
problem was he still had two years re- 
maining on his assistant coach’s contract 
with the Chicago Bears. Halas went to 
court seeking an injunction to prevent 
Allen’s departure. 

The Chicago judge ruled Allen had 
breached his contract. Nonetheless, 
Halas rose and told the courtroom it was 
the principle of the thing and not Allen 
that he coveted. He released his assistant 
coach forthwith, but not before pointing 
out that, contrary to Allen’s testimony, 
it was George who had pursued the Los 
Angeles job and not the other way 
around. Rams owner Dan Reeves subse- 
quently confirmed Halas’ version of the 
incident. 

That winter (Continued on page 65 ) 
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The 


Mobility is still the key, 
but now the four-wheel-drive field 
offers more variety and comfort 


If you still think four-wheel-drive automobiles are only for 
lumberjacks, phone company linemen and rockhounds, you 
probably haven’t yet heard that FDR is dead, either. 

The days of the butt-busting jeep are gone. Its descendants 
are just as robust, reliable and capable, but you don’t have 
to be Audie Murphy to endure them, What’s more, the new 
“full-time” four-wheel-drive machines are the safest cars 
on the road. 

Growing numbers of Americans are buying four-wheel- 

7 drive “light utility vehicles” (as the industry calls them, sepa- 
rating them from four-wheel-drive pickups). Retail sales in 
1972 numbered 225,000. That figure should rise to 275,000 
this year. Over the past six years, sales have doubled. 
This is part of the trend to buy wheels that do what you 
like to do, not Just what you have to do. Suburbanites com- 
_ mute to work in plain pickups, vans are immensely popular 
é with kids. and the extremists in the get-away-from-it-all crowd 
, ally go for four-wheel drive. But even these people like 
0: get away in groups: there are more than 100 four-wheel- 
- drive clubs scattered across the U.S. (In California they’re 
: ane fe ae the Sierra Club, which is attempting to get 


3 .. > aa derness areas put off limits to all all-terrain ve- 


a Tt ‘may not have made much of a splash, but one of 1973’s 
most important automotive developments was the introduc- 

1 of “full- time” four-wheel drive. Chevrolet introduced it 

__ on the deluxe version of its Blazer and American Motors on 
\ p’s flagship, the Wagoneer. The two vehicles use tech- 


different systems, but the end result is the same: on 
n Acee off, pre dry, you get four driving wheels 


epresents an ‘improvement over what’s called “part- 
-up” four-wheel drive, in which you must 

n et off the dirt and onto 
oui wear out the system, 

nner of nasty things. 

a given vehicle travel 


familiar beast in Africa. Mor 


the same distance. We’ve long had a differential to compen- 
sate for two unequally turning wheels on the same axle and 
prevent axle wind-up, but up until now, where “part-time” 
four-wheel drive is concerned, the drive train itself has been 
reluctantly made to act as differential between front and rear 
axle. On dirt, where traction is low and wheels spin easily, 
this wind-up isn’t important, but on dry pavement it’s obvi- 
ously another matter. So they’ve come up with a transfer 
case that allows power to be fed to each axle separately and 
feeds each wheel as much power as it can handle. When the 
going gets really rough off the road and you want to keep all 
wheels turning all the time, there’s a “lock-up” position on 
the transfer case handle which locks out the differential and 
reverts the vehicle to “part-time” four-wheel drive, with both 
axles locked together and driving at the same speed. Whereas — — 
with the Blazer system you often may need to use “locked-up” 
four-wheel drive, Jeep’s Quadra-Trac only has to be ove! 
ridden in last-ditch circumstances. oa 

On the Blazer, for instance, there are five positions for the — 
transfer case handle: “Locked-up Low Range,” “Full-time 
Low Range,” “Neutral,” “Full-time High Range,” ae 
“Locked-up High Range.” 

For on-road driving,either system is a boon. On. dry 
ment it may only mean better acceleration, but in ice, snow, 
rain or mud, when you need all the help you can get, a full- 
time four-wheel-drive machine will still be hanging 0 
long after everyone else is in the trees. You can he 
grade four times as Steep as you can with two-wheel 
If you're interested in safety and not simply style, the | 
dictate your choice. “4 

Not that there aren’t plenty oe alternatives—s¢ 
fine ones—to choose from. Apart from pickups, tl 
six popular brands of four-wheel-drive eka 4 
market today. Only one holds S 
the revered Jeep—British Leyl: 


national Harvester’s Bout Ford’ , 


Based on Chevy pickup, Blazer is big 
(185 in.), but popular. Full-time 
four-wheel drive available with V8. 


International Harvester’s Scout offers 
a dash-mounted, push-pull switch for 


easy changeover to four-wheel drive. Jeep: old standby in the field offers 


great maneuverability and choice of 
three engine sizes, including V8. 


Station-wagon-style Bronco has lots 
of options, including Ford’s famous 
302 V8 and power Steering. 
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Toyota’s Land Cruiser, medium-sized 
and priced, stresses simplicity, but all 


the essentials are standard. a 4a ai 
hie 


Despite its small engine (77 hp), the 
Lund Rover Series II can haul heavy 
loads and handle almost any terrain. 
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Geta taste of what, 
it’s all about. 


Get a taste of excitement. A 
taste that doesn't fade away 
with the first puff. Viceroy 
taste. Full flavor that comes 
on smooth from start to finish. 
It's what smoking’s all about. 


King Size } 
and Long Size | 


It’s all there in Viceroy. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO coRP. _ King Size, 17 mg."tar,” 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Long Size, 18 mg. “tar,” 1 .3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 73. 


You Gan Build 
with Only 


INTERLOCKING PLYWOOD BASE FRAME 


HINGED PLYWOOD TOP OPTIONAL 


5/8” OR 3/4" X 5'-0"x 9-0” PLYWOOD TOP ——~ 
_,——_ INTERIOR A-A OR EXTERIOR A-C 


gear MORTISE HINGE INTO 


TOP SO IT WILL LAY 


WITH the amazing increase in the popularity of table 
tennis, here is a project to satisfy your urge to build 
something, as well as your desire to play ping-pong. 
But there are other advantages to this five-by-nine-foot 
table; you can use it as a basement utility table; or, 
set it up in your yard as a quick buffet table. When not 
in use, the table can be easily dismantled and stored 
flat against any convenient wall. One of the best fea- 
tures of this table plan is its simplicity of construction. 
A saber saw is the only necessary tool. Of course, the 
parts can be cut out with a hand saw, but the saber 
saw makes the job easier. (Been thinking about buying 
a saber saw? Here’s your excuse!) 

The legs and other supports for this table all inter- 
lock. No nails or screws are needed; although, if you 
desire, you can hinge the top from the underside. The 
top requires two pieces of three-quarter-inch plywood, 
four and a half by five feet. The legs and all supports 
can be cut from a single eight-by-four-foot sheet of 
three-quarter-inch plywood, with material left over for 
next month’s project. Here’s a tip: keep your cuts 
accurate and tight-fitting for maximum strength. 

Design of the table is by the American Plywood 
Association. Complete cutting diagrams and additional 
plans for a folding-leg support system are available. Just 
send a check or money order for one dollar, plus ten 
cents for postage and handling, to TRUE, Dept. 973, 
P.O. Box 1035, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. T 
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SHOTGUN SIZES 


Shotgun sizes are described by the term gauge or bore, a leftover 
from the period when all guns were smoothbores. In early days bore 
size was determined according to the number and diameter of lead 
balls totaling one pound which would just pass through the bore. Hence 
a gun whose barrel passed 12 balls weighing one pound was called a 
12 gauge, 16 balls a 16 gauge, etc. The 28 is the smallest designated 
gauge today, the 10 gauge the largest in wingshooting use (although 
4-gauge guns and shells, firing quarter-pound slugs, are employed in 
certain industrial usages, and Sir Samuel Baker used a 4 gauge on 
elephants). The exception to the gauge system of nomenclature is the 
-410 bore, actually the barrel’s caliber given in decimal parts of an inch. 


NORMAL GAUGE DIMENSIONS 


10 GAUGE 
20 GAUGE 
12 GAUGE 
28 GAUGE 
16 GAUGE 
-410 BORE 
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THE RIGHT SHOT SIZE FOR THE BIRD 

Field gunners argue over shot sizes. Some duck shooters swear by 
6s, some by 4s, and at least one experienced shooter | know hoarded 
loads of 5s when they threatened to go off the market. So the list below 
is my personal selection, given in order of choice, or on a first-and- 
second shot basis where that is feasible. 


Skeet 9 Pheasants, walked up 6,5 
Trap 8,7 Ruffed grouse 72,6 
Decoyed ducks 6,5,4 Rabbits 

Passing ducks 4,5 Prairie chickens 6 
Geese 4,2,BB Doves, pigeons 8,74 
Foxes, turkeys BB,2,4 Early quail 9,8 
Turkeys (head-shots) 74,6 Late quail 8,7\% 
Pointed pheasants 744.6 Woodcock, snipe 9,8 
Chukar partridge 7% Snowshoe rabbits, hares 6,4 


SHOT SHELL BALLISTIC DATA 


Gauge Shell Length Dram Equiv. Shot Wt. Shot Sizes Muzzle Vel. (f.p.s.) 
12 234, 2%, 1% TY, 8, 9 1145 
12 2% 3 1% 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 1200 
12 244 34% 1% 4, 5, 6, 742, 8, 9 1255 
12 2% 3% 1% T¥2, 8 1220 
16 2% 22 1 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 1165 
16 244, 23% 1% 4, 5, 6, 7¥2, 8, 9 1185 
20 2% 2% Ye 4, 5, 6, 8,9 1155 
20 2% 22 1 4, 5, 6, 7¥2, 8, 9 1165 
2 254, (Skeet) % 9 1200 
410 2Ya Max. Yo 9 (Skeet Load) 1200 
410 3 Max. % 9 (Skeet Load) 1150 


SHOTGUN KICK 

Scatterguns recoil just like rifles. In fact, their kick factor is generally 
higher, but we pay less attention to it because a shotgun is rarely aimed, 
rather it is swung, so that we are more fluid in absorbing the jolt. If you 
don’t believe that, try shooting 12-gauge loads off a benchrest. As with 
the rifle, however, the kick goes up with the charge weight, down with 
the gun weight. The table clearly shows this: 


Gun Shell Powder Dram Shot Recoil Energy 
Gauge Weight Length Equivalent Weight (0z.) (ft. Ib.) 
12 7 |b. 8 oz. 2% 3 1 18 
12 7 |b. 8 oz. 2% 2% 1% 19 
12 7 Ib. 8 oz 2% 1% 21 
12 7 |b. 8 oz 2%, 3% 1% 23 
12 7 |b. 8 oz. 2% 3% 1% 26 
12 7 Ib. 8 oz 2% 3% 1% 32 
12 7 Ib. 8 oz 2% magnum 1% 45 
12 8 Ib. 12 oz 3 4 1% 32 
12 8 Ib. 12 oz 3 4%, 1% 45 
12 8 Ib. 12 oz 3 magnum 1% 54 
20 6 Ib. 8 oz. 2% 2%, % 16 
20 6 lb. 8 oz 2% 244 1 19 
20 6 Ib. 8 oz 2% 2% 1 21 
20 6 Ib. 8 oz. 2% 3 1% 25 
20 6 Ib. 12 oz 5} magnum 1% 28 
20 6 Ib. 12 oz 3 magnum ly 31 


THE 95 PERCENT SPREAD 

Choke controls the rate at which shot pellets spread. That is, a full- 
choke gun—regardless of gauge—tends to let its pellets spread a bit less 
than an inch per yard of flight. Since approximately five percent of shot 
pellets loaded may be out of round, or battered out of round in the 
barrel and so fly off line, we concern ourselves with about 95 percent 
of the pellets actually fired. 


HOW CHOKE AFFECTS SHOT SPREAD 


YARDS FROM GUN 
CHOKE 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


Full choke Qin 12in 16in 2lin 26in 33in 40in 

Modified choke 12in 16 in 20 in 26in 32in 38in 46in 

Improved cylinder 15in 20 in 26 in 32 in 38 in 44in 5lin 

Cylinder 19 in 26 in 32 in 38 in 44 in 5lin 57 in 

mS Se eee 
* ° s s 2. 


The U.S. wildlife-refuge system, in part financed by gun-tax dollars, 
now counts 329 separate wildlife-management areas with a total of 
30 million acres. 
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How to beat the odds 
on the long shots. 


Here’s why many of the people who know 
rifles best put their money on the Remington 


Model 700. 

When you finally get a bead on the big one—a trophy 
ram, or goat, or pronghorn—you know how many shots 
you're going to get. 

One. 

Making that kind of long shot takes a lot of practice. 
It also takes a lot of rifle. 

The Remington Model 700 bolt action is a lot of rifle. 
That’s why so many people with gun savvy recommend 
it for long-range shooting. 

Ask a veteran hunter—a guy who’s bagged the big 
ones time and time again. The Model 700 is so accu- 
rate we used its design as the basis for our classic 
40XB Bench Rest competition model. Before we 
ship a 700, we test it carefully for accuracy. 
If it doesn’t measure up, it never leaves the 
factory. 

Ask a gunsmith. He knows gun design 
inside and out. He can tell you that our 
Model 700 has one of the strongest cen- 
ter fire bolt actions ever made. The 
cartridge head is surrounded by 
three rings of solid steel. And 
there are no extractor cut- 
aways to weaken this criti- 
cal area. The bolt lugs are 
machined from steel 
every bit as strong as 
the steel around the 
cartridge head. 

Ask a dealer. He 
probably sells hun- 
dreds of rifles a year. 
You might find out 
from him that 
the variety of the Model 700’s 
caliber selection 
sets it apart from 
any other bolt action 
rifle. It comes in 17 
different calibers, for 
every kind of hunting, 
every kind of game. 

Beyond accuracy. Ac- 
curacy and versatility are 
only a part of the 700 story. 
Because we know a sportsman 


Remingion. 


Great guns deserve great ammunition. We make both. 


“Remington” and"'Core-Lokt” are trademarks registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
*Prices shown are suggested minimum prices. Subject to change without notice. 


takes special pride in own- 
ing a finely crafted firearm. 

The Model 700 BDL 
“Custom Deluxe” is 
a finely crafted fire- 
arm. And it looks it. 


Its classic Monte Carlo stock 
’ is made of select American wal- 
nut. We bring out the rich grain 
with Du Pont RK-W, a high-lustre 
finish that’s also scratch- and water- 
resistant. 
We've given it deep, traditional 
checkering to accent the natural beau- 
ty of the wood. And added white line 
spacers and a black fore-end tip to set it 
all off. 

The BDL also has a hinged floor plate, 
“jeweled” bolt, and a sling strap with quick- 

release swivels. A real buy with prices starting 
at $174.95*. 

The Model 700 ADL “Deluxe” offers, among 
other features, a Monte Carlo 
stock, skip-line checkering, and 
Du Pont RK-W wood finish. It’s 
priced from $154.95*. 

Onemore thing yououghttoknow: 
Once you've picked the right rifle, pick 
the right ammunition to go with it. 

Remington ballistics know-how 
and top-quality components make 
Remington “Core-Lokt” center fire 
cartridges the logical choice. They‘re 
made for your Model 700. In fact, 
each 700 is tested with them before 
it leaves the factory. 

The Remington Model 700 and 
“Core-Lokt” cartridges. Put them to- 
gether and you’ve got a shooting sys- 1 
tem that’s hard to beat for reliability ate 
and accuracy. 30-06 

Remington Reports are based on | 7 mm Rem. Mag. 
information direct from the Reming- 
ton experts who design and engineer our products. 
For more details and a free copy of our full-color 
catalog, send a postcard to: 
Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. 258, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 06602. 


MODEL 700 
CALIBERS 
17 Rem. 
22-250 Rem. 
222 Rem. 
223 Rem. 
25-06 Rem. 

6 mm Rem. 
243 Win. 
270 Win. 
30-06 
308 Win. 

7 mm Rem. Mag. 
264 Win. Mag. 
6.5 Rem. Mag. 
350 Rem. Mag. 
300 Win. Mag. 
375 H & H Mag. 
458 Win. Mag. 


Left Hand 
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Nifty 


Numbers 
for Nimrods 


THE KILLING SPREAD 

Needless to say, we do not have to hit our target with al the shot 
pellets to bring it down. Usually four or five are ample, even on water- 
fowl. But since the effectiveness of a shotgun over range is a compli- 
cated matter—involving not only the degree of choke and the gauge, 
but also the load, the shot size, as well as the yardage—ballisticians 
have approximated what hunters can reasonably expect by the three 
simple diagrams below. In each case the assumption is that the shooter 
is using a shot size which is right for the bird, and right for the range. 


YARDS ; ? 
IMPROVED 
CYLINDER 

Percent of Pellets 
Expected 
at Various Distances 
1 


DON'T SHOOT 
WITHIN THIS RANGE 


MODIFIED 


DIAMETER OF 
KILLING PATTERN 


et | ahd dae 


DIAMETER OF 
KILLING PATTERN 
PPROXIMATELY 42 INCHES 


DON'T SHOOT WITHIN THIS RANGE 
YAROS 5 10 15 20 


COURTESY WINCHESTER-WESTERN 


CHOKE MEASUREMENTS 

Various manufacturers have different ideas as to how much choke is 
necessary to be designated “‘full,”’ ‘‘modified,” or ‘‘improved cylinder.” 
Both Remington and Winchester among major U.S. manufacturers make 
their basic 12-gauge guns to .730-inch diameter, but from there on out 
differ as to the amount of squeeze needed to produce a given degree 
of choke. Many European shotguns use a 12-gauge bore nearer .725 inch. 

These measurements are perhaps less important than what happens 
when we actually pattern a shotgun—test it by firing at least ten shots at 
as many 48-inch squares of paper at 40 yards. If we then swing a circle 
of 15-inch radius around each concentration of pellet holes and count 
the pellets inside the 30-inch drawn circle, and divide that by the num- 
ber of pellets fired in our load (see following table for shot-count per 
ounce), we can figure a pattern percentage. This will not be identical 
shot for shot, so take an average. Experimenters will also find that dif- 
ferent makes or types of shell and different shot sizes can produce 
pattern variations of as much as five percent, and sometimes more. 


TABLE OF CHOKE PERCENTAGE 


Pattern Choke 
Designation Percentage Constriction 
FUll Sess catccpacces eee cceccat ho tvacteres 5sitezs 65-75 -025-.040 
Improved Modified (34 choke) ....... 60-65 .020-.025 
Modified (1/2 choke) .............. 55-65 -015-.025 
Improved Cylinder (4 choke) .. 45-55 .004-.016 
RUGS Se Bees eee ape. 40-50 .002-.004 
CYLINGE, oxicoacsescecavaatiateceateess cidteeney 35-40 .000-,000 


ae 
SHOT SIZES SIMPLIFIED 


The number 17 is the one to remember in respect to actual shot sizes. 
Thus if you subtract from 17 the numerical designation of the shot— 
say it is No. 9—you get the diameter of the pellet in hundredths: .08. 
For people who cannot remember this, U.S. shot sizes (which differ 
slightly from those used in Europe) appear below: 


Size 9 8y% 8 7% 6 5 4 2 BB 
Diameter 08 .085 09 .095 ll 12 SAGs lO coke! 
Shot per ounce 585 500 410 350 225 170 135:. 90° =50 


Buckshot follow no such simple dimensional rule but there are only 
four sizes commonly made: 


Size 4 1 0 00 
Diameter 24 30 32 33 
Shot per pound 340 175 145 130 


CENTER-FIRE RIFLE CARTRIDGE BALLISTICS 


Velocity (fps) 
100 200 


Bullet 

Cartridge Wt. Grs. Muzzle yds, yds. 
-17 Remington 25 4020 3290 2630 
-218 Bee 46 2860 2160 1610 
-22 Hornet 45 2690 2030 1510 
-22 Hornet 45 2690 2030 1510 
-22 Hornet 46 2690 2030 1510 
.222 Remington 50 3200 2660 2170 
-222 Remington Magnum 55 3300 2800 2340 
.223 Remington 55 3300 2800 2340 
-22-250 Remington 55 3810 3270 2770 
.224 Weatherby Magnum 50 3750 3160 2625 
-225 Winchester 55 3650 3140 2680 
.240 Weatherby Magnum 90 3500 3135 2795 
-243 Winchester 80 3500 3080 2720 
-243 Winchester 100 3070 2790 2540 
6mm Remington 80 3450 3130 2750 
6mm Remington 100 3190 2920 2660 
-244 Remington 90 3200 2850 2530 
.25-06 Remington 87 3500 3070 2680 
-25-06 Remington 120 3120 2850 2600 
-25-20 Winchester 86 1460 1180 1030 
-25-35 Winchester 117 2300 1910 1600 
.250 Savage 87 3030 2660 2330 
.250 Savage 100 2820 2460 2140 
.256 Winchester Magnum 60 2800 2070 1570 
-257 Roberts : 87 3200 2840 2500 
.257 Roberts 100 2900 2540 2210 
-257 Roberts 117 2650 2280 1950 
.257 Weatherby Magnum 117 3300 2900 2550 
6.5mm Remington Magnum 100 3450 3070 2690 
6.5mm Remington Magnum 120 3030 2750 2480 
-264 Winchester Magnum 100 3700 3260 2880 
.264 Winchester Magnum 140 3200 2490 2700 
-270 Winchester 100 3480 3070 2690 
-270 Winchester 130 3140 2880 2630 
.270 Winchester 130 3140 2850 2580 
.270 Weatherby Magnum 130 3375 3050 2750 
.270 Winchester 150 2800 2440 2140 
.270 Winchester 150 2900 2620 2380 
.280 Remington 150 2900 2670 2450 


Energy (ft. Ibs.) Mid-Range Trajectory 


300 100 200 300 100 200 300 

yds, Muzzle yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. 
2060 900 600 380 230 Not Available 
1200 835 475 265 145 0.7 3.8 11.5 
1150 720 410 230 130 0.8 4.3 13.0 
1150 720 410 230 130 0.8 4.3 13.0 
1150 740 420 235 135 0.8 4.3 13.0 
1750 1140 785 520 340 0.5 2.5 7.0 
1930 1330 955 670 455 0.5 2.3 6.1 
1930 1330 955 670 455 0.5 2.1 5.4 
2320 1770 1300 935 655 0.3 1.6 44 
2140 1562 1109 1670 1250 0.7 3.6 9.0 
2270 1630 1200 875 630 0.4 1.8 4.8 
2475 2444 1960 1559 1222 0.4 1.8 4.5 
2410 2180 1690 1320 1030 0.4 1.8 4.7 
2320 2090 1730 1430 1190 0.5 2.2 5.5 
2400 2220 1740 1340 1018 0.4 1.8 4.7 
2420 2260 1890 1570 1300 0.5 2.1 Ber 
2230 2050 1630 1280 995 0.5 2.1 5.5 
2310 2370 1820 1390 1030 0.4 2.0 5.0 
2360 2590 2160 1800 1480 0.5 2.0 Ba 

940 405 265 200 170 2.6 12.5 32.0 
1340 1370 945 665 465 1.0 4.6 12.5 
2060 1770 1370 1050 820 0.6 2.5 6.4 
1870 1760 1340 1020 775 0.6 2.9 7.4 
1220 1040 570 330 200 0.8 4.0 12.0 
2190 1980 1560 1210 925 0.5 2.2 5.7 
1920 1870 1430 1080 820 0.6 2.7 7.0 
1690 1820 1350 985 740 0.7 3.4 8.8 
2250 2824 2184 1689 1315 0.4 2.4 6.8 
2320 2640 2090 1610 1190 Not Available 
2230 2450 2010 1640 1330 0.5 2.3 5.7 
2550 3040 2360 1840 1440 0.4 1.6 4.2 
2480 3180 2690 2270 1910 0.5 2.0 4.9 
2340 2690 2090 1600 1215 0.4 1.8 4.8 
2400 2850 2390 2000 1660 0.5 2.1 5.3 
2320 2840 2340 1920 1550 0.5 2.1 5.3 
2480 3283 2685 2183 1776 0.4 1.8 4.5 
1870 2610 1980 1520 1160 0.6 2.9 7.6 
2160 2800 2290 1890 1550 0.6 2.5 6.3 
2220 2800 2370 2000 1640 0.6 2.5 6.1 
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Generation =—§s_ = 
after generation, | 


JIM BEAM 


Ella Fitzgerald and 


Henry Mancini 


Ella Fitzgerald, the revered 
First Lady of Song. 

And composer/ conductor 
Henry Mancini, winner 

of three Academy Awards. 


-* 


¥ THE WORLD'S FINEST BOURBON 


The year Ella Fitzgerald recorded her first hit record, the classic 
““A-Tisket, A-Tasket,’’ an unknown Henry Mancini was playing first flute 
in his jr. high school band in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 


They’ve both achieved unparalleled fame since then, because KENTUCKY *4 © STRAIGHT 
they’re dedicated to their craft. : BOURBON WHISKEY 
The Beams, too, are dedicated craftsmen. And for 178 years now, Distilled ond betted by 
son following father, they've respected their craft and excelled at it. JANES B BEAM PISTLLING C(] 
The result is a proud Kentucky Bourbon that’s smooth eeeatinns 
and light and mellow. ' is d 


Jim Beam. For six generations; one family, one formula, one purpose. 


The world’s finest Bourbon since 1795. 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY 


Nifty Numbers for Nimrods 


CENTER-FIRE RIFLE CARTRIDGE BALLISTICS (continued) 


Velocity (fps) Energy (ft. Ibs.) Mid-Range Trajectory 
Bullet 100 200 300 100 200 300 100 200 

Cartridge Wt. Grs. Muzzle yds. yds. yds. Muzzle yds. yds, yds. yds. yds. yds. 
.280 Remington 165 2820 2510 2220 1970 2910 2310 1810 1420 0.6 2.8 7.2 
.284 Winchester 125 3200 2880 2590 2310 2840 2300 1860 1480 0.5 2.1 5.3 
-284 Winchester 150 2900 2630 2380 2160 2800 2300 1890 1550 0.6 2.5 6.3 
7mm Mauser 139 2710 2440 2190 1960 2280 1850 1430 1190 0.7 3.0 7.8 
7mm Mauser 175 2490 2170 1900 1680 2410 1830 1400 1100 0.8 3.7 9.5 
7mm Remington Magnum 125 3430 3080 2750 2450 3260 2630 2100 1660 0.6 1.8 4.7 
7mm Weatherby Magnum 139 3300 2995 2715 2465 3355 2770 2275 1877 0.4 1.9 4.9 
7mm Remington Magnum 150 3260 2970 2700 2450 3540 2940 2430 1990 0.4 2.0 4.9 
7mm Remington Magnum 175 3070 2720 2400 2120 3660 2870 2240 1750 0.5 2.4 6.1 
7mm Remington Magnum 175 3070 2860 2660 2460 3660 3170 2740 2350 0.5 2.1 5.2 
7x61 S & H (26 in.) 160 3100 2927 2757 2595 3415 3045 2701 2393 0.3 1.5 4.3 
.30 Carbine 110 1980 1540 1230 1040 950 575 370 260 1.4 an 21.7 
-30-30 Winchester 150 2410 1960 1620 1360 1930 1280 875 616 0.9 4.5 12.5 
.30-30 Winchester 150 2410 2020 1700 1430 1930 1360 960 680 0.9 4.2 11.0 
.30-30 Winchester 170 2220 1890 1630 1410 1860 1350 1000 750 1.2 4.6 12.5 
.30 Remington 170 2120 1820 1560 1350 1700 1250 920 690 as § 5.3 14.0 
-30-06 Springfield 110 3370 2830 2350 1920 2770 1960 1350 .900 0.5 2.2 6.0 
.30-06 Springfield 125 3200 2810 2480 2200 2840 2190 1710 1340 0.5 2.2 5.6 
.30-06 Springfield 150 2970 2710 2470 2240 2930 2440 2030 1670 0.5 2.4 6.0 
-30-06 Springfield 150 2970 2620 2300 2010 2930 2280 1760 1340 0.6 2.6 6.5 
.30-06 Springfield 150 2970 2670 2400 2130 2930 2370 1920 1510 0.6 2.4 6.1 
.30-06 Springfield 180 2700 2330 2010 1740 2910 2170 1610 1210 0.7 3.1 8.3 
.30-06 Springfield 180 2700 2470 2250 2040 2910 2440 2020 1660 0.7 2.9 7.0 
.30-06 Springfield 180 2700 2520 2350 2190 2910 2540 2200 1900 0.6 2.8 6.7 
.30-06 Springfield 220 2410 2120 1870 1670 2830 2190 1710 1360 0.8 3.9 9.8 
.30-06 Springfield 220 2410 2180 1980 1790 2830 2320 1910 1560 0.8 3.7 9.2 
-30-40 Krag 180 2470 2120 1830 1590 2440 1790 1340 1010 0.8 3.8 9.9 
-30-40 Krag 180 2470 2250 2040 1850 2440 2020 1660 1370 0.8 3.5 8.5 
.30-40 Krag 220 2200 1990 1800 1630 2360 1930 1580 1300 1.0 4.4 11.0 
.300 Winchester Magnum 150 3400 3050 2730 2430 3850 3100 2480 1970 0.4 1.9 4.8 
.300 Winchester Magnum 180 3070 2850 2640 2440 3770 3250 2790 2380 0.5 2.1 5.3 
.300 Weatherby Magnum 180 3245 2960 2705 2475 4201 3501 2925 2448 0.4 1.9 5.2 
.300 Winchester Magnum 220 2720 2490 2270 2060 3620 3030 2520 2070 0.6 2.9 6.9 
.300 H&H Magnum 150 3190 2870 2580 2300 3390 2740 2220 1760 0.5 2.1 5.2 
-300 H&H Magnum 180 2920 2670 2440 2220 3400 2850 2380 1970 0.6 2.4 5.8 
.300 H&H Magnum 220 2620 2370 2150 1940 3350 2740 2260 1840 0.7 3.1 7.7 
.300 Savage 150 2670 2350 2060 1800 2370 1840 1410 1080 0.7 3.2 8.0 
.300 Savage 150 2670 2390 2130 1890 2370 1900 1510 1190 0.7 3.0 7.6 
.300 Savage 150 2670 2270 1930 1660 2370 1710 1240 916 0.7 3.3 9.3 
-300 Savage 180 2370 2040 1760 1520 2240 1660 1240 920 0.9 4.1 10.5 
.300 Savage 180 2370 2160 1960 1770 2240 1860 1530 1250 0.9 3.7 9.2 
.303 Savage 180 2140 1810 1550 1340 1830 1310 960 715 1.1 5.4 14.0 
.303 Savage 190 1980 1680 1440 1250 1650 1190 875 660 1.3 6.2 15.5 
-303 British 180 2540 2300 2090 1900 2580 2120 1750 1440 0.7 3.3 8.2 
.303 British 215 2180 1900 1660 1460 2270 1720 1310 1020 11 4.9 12.5 
.308 Winchester 110 3340 2810 2340 1920 2730 1930 1340 900 0.5 2.2 6.0 
.308 Winchester 125 3100 2740 2430 2160 2670 2080 1640 1300 0.5 2.3 5.9 
-308 Winchester 150 2860 2520 2210 1930 2730 2120 1630 1240 0.6 2.7 7.0 
.308 Winchester 150 2860 2570 2300 2050 2730 2200 1760 1400 0.6 2.6 6.5 
.308 Winchester 180 2610 2250 1940 1680 2720 2020 1500 1130 0.7 3.4 8.9 
-308 Winchester 180 2610 2390 2170 1970 2720 2280 1870 1540 0.8 3.1 74 
.308 Winchester 200 2450 2210 1980 1770 2670 2170 1750 1400 0.8 3.6 9.0 
.308 Norma Magnum 180 3100 2881 2668 2464 3842 3318 2846 2427 0.4 1.6 4.6 
.32 Winchester Special 170 2280 1920 1630 1410 1960 1390 1000 750 1.0 4.8 12.5 
.32 Winchester Special 170 2280 1870 1560 1330 1960 1320 920 665 1.0 4.8 13.0 
.32 Remington 170 2120 1800 1540 1340 1700 1220 895 680 1.0 4.9 13.0 
.32 Remington 170 2120 1760 1460 1220 1700 1170 805 560 1.1 5:3 14.5 
.32-20 Winchester 100 1290 1060 940 840 370 250 195 155 3.3 15.5 38.0 
.32-20 Winchester 100 1290 1060 940 840 370 250 195 155 3.3 15.5 38.0 
8mm Mauser 170 2570 2140 1790 1520 2490 1730 1210 870 0.8 3.9 10.5 
.338 Winchester Magnum 200 3000 2690 2410 2170 4000 3210 2580 2090 0.5 2.4 6.0 
.338 Winchester Magnum 250 2700 2430 2180 1940 4050 3280 2640 2090 0.7 3.0 7.4 
.338 Winchester Magnum 300 2450 2160 1910 1690 4000 3110 2430 1900 0.8 3.7 9.5 
.348 Winchester 200 2530 2220 1940 1680 2840 2190 1765 1509 0.4 wed 4.7 
.348 Winchester 200 2530 2140 1820 1570 2840 2030 1470 1090 0.8 3.8 10.0 
.35 Remington 150 2400 1960 1680 1280 1920 1280 835 545 0.9 4.6 13.0 
.35 Remington 200 2100 1710 1390 1160 1950 1300 860 605 1.2 6.0 16.5 
.350 Remington Magnum 200 2710 2410 2130 1870 3260 2570 2000 1550 0.7 3.0 7.7 
.350 Remington Magnum 250 2410 2190 1980 1790 3220 2660 2180 1780 0.8 3.6 9.0 
.351 Winchester 180 1850 1560 1310 1140 1370 975 685 520 1.5 7.8 2150) 
.358 Winchester Self-Loading 200 2530 2210 1910 1640 2840 2160 1610 1190 0.8 3.6 9.4 
.358 Winchester 250 2250 2010 1780 1570 2810 2230 1760 1370 1.0 4.4 11.0 
.358 Norma Magnum 250 2790 2493 2231 2001 4322 3451 2764 2223 12 2.4 6.6 
.375 H&H Magnum 270 2740 2460 2210 1990 4500 3620 2920 2370 0.7 2.9 7A 
.375 H&H Magnum 300 2550 2280 2040 1830 4330 3460 2770 2230 0.7 3.3 8.3 
375 H&H Magnum 300 2550 2180 1860 1590 4330 3160 2300 1680 0.7 3.6 9.3 
.378 Weatherby Magnum 270 3180 2850 2600 2315 6051 4871 4053 3210 0.5 2.0 5:2 
.38-40 Winchester 180 1330 1070 960 850 705 455 370 290 3.2 15.0 36.5 
.44 Magnum 240 1750 1360 1110 980 1630 985 655 510 1.6 8.4 — 
.44 Magnum 240 1750 1350 1090 950 1630 970 635 480 1.8 9.4 26.0 
-444 Marlin 240 2400 1845 1410 1125 3070 1815 1060 675 1.0 5.3 15.6 
.44-40 Winchester 200 1310 1050 940 830 760 490 390 305 3.3 15.0 36.5 
.45-70 Government 405 1320 1160 1050 990 1570 1210 990 880 2.9 13.0 32.5 
.458 Winchester Magnum 500 2130 1910 1700 1520 5040 4050 3210 2570 11 4.8 12.0 
.458 Winchester Magnum 510 2130 1840 1600 1400 5140 3830 2900 2220 1.1 5.1 13.5 
.460 Weatherby Magnum 500 2700 2330 2005 1730 8095 6025 4465 3320 0.7 3.3 10.0 


(Continued on page 54) 
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There was a time when some men thought more 
of their guns than they thought of their wives. 


Once upona time, a good woman 
couldn’t holda candle toa good gun. 

You see, some men just had more of a 
passion for pistol grips than petticoats. 

The point being that in times long 
ago, aman’s rifle couldbea pretty 
important thing. 

And although things aren’t quite that 
way anymore, we think the feel and heft 
and smell of wood and steel still mean 
alot toaman. 


Which is why we aren't making our 
guns any differently today thanwe did 
ahundred years ago. And we've got just 
the gun that can prove it. 

The Marlin 39A. It’s been America’s 
favorite lever-action .22 for more than 
82 years. And for some very good 
reasons. 

Likea genuine American walnut 
stock. A solid receiver top for easy scope 
mounting. 24” Micro-Groove" barrel. 


Six machined heat-treated steel forgings. 
And one of the simplest, most reliable 
actions anywhere. 

See all the Marlin 39’sinD, M, A, 
A-Octagon, M-Octagon and Century 
variations —at your gun dealer’s. 
39A illustrated, about $109.95. Other 
models from about $99.95 to $125.00. 
Ask your dealer for a free, color catalog 
or write Marlin Firearms Co., 


North Haven, Conn. 06473. 


Marlin’ # Made now as they were then. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. A 


18 mg: ‘tar!’ 1.3 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette, FTC ReportFeb:73 


Marlboro Red 
or Longhorn 100°s— 
you get a Tot to like. 


Ma 
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Nifty 


Numbers 
for Nimrods 


(Continued from page 50) 
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Shortening handgun barrels causes quick loss of velocity. The .38 
Special 158-grain bullet goes from 745 feet per second to about 645 
when the barrel is cut from six inches to two. With .357 magnums, 
which burn slower powders, the loss is even worse. 

s = > . . 


Pressures in modern centerfire rifle cartridges run from 40,000 to 
53,000 pounds per square inch, occasionally go as high as 40,000 pounds 
in magnum handgun loads, and run up to 12,500 pounds per square 
inch in a few shotgun combinations. 
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RIMFIRE CARTRIDGE BALLISTICS 


Velocity 
Bullet Ft, Per Sec. 
Cartridge Wt. Grs. Muzzle 100 yds. 
.22 Short T22 29 1045 810 
.22 Short Hi-Vel. 29 1125 920 
.22 Short HP Hi-Vel. 27 1155 920 
+22 Short 29 1045 _ 
-22 Short 15 1710 _ 
.22 Long Hi-Vel. 29 1240 965 
.22 Long Rifle T22 40 1145 975 
.22 Long Rifle 40 1120 950 
.22 Long Rifle 40 ol _ 
.22 Long Rifle 40 1165 980 
.22 Long Rifle Hi-Vel. 40 1285 1025 
.22 Long Rifle HP Hi-Vel. 37 1315 1020 
.22 Long Rifle HP Hi-Vel. 36 1365 1040 
-22 WRF [Rem. Spl.] 45 1450 1110 
.22 WRF Mag. 40 2000 1390 
-22 WRF Mag. 40 2000 1390 
-22 Win. Auto Inside lub. 45 1055 930 
5mm Rem. RFM 38 2100 1605 
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Temperature affects cartridge and rifle performance. In hot weather 
powder burns quicker, pressures and velocities go up. In dense air 
bullets are held back more than in thin air. The composite effect for a 
-30-06 with the 180-grain spitzer load could be as much as ten inches 
at 500 yards. For most hunting circumstances, forget it! 

= . . * . 


Colorado's elk herd is counted by biologists at 100,000 head. Back in 
1910, before Colorado had either much population or today's thousands 
of hunters to support sensible game management, frontiersmen and 
mining camps had shot the herd down to about 1000. 

* . s s 2 


The excise taxes on guns and ammo, out of which sportsmen finance 
Practical conservation, had through the fiscal year of 1972 amounted 
to precisely $518,048,664.38. Of that, more than $493 million has 
already been dished out for wildlife programs. 

s * . *. 


Of the roughly 70 million acres of woodland owned or managed by 
the private forest-products industry, almost 67 million are open to 
hunting. 
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THE WIND BLOWS BULLETS 


For reasons too complex to explain here, the distance bullets are 
drifted off course by air movements depends on the lag (or rate at which 
the bullet loses its speed), as well as on the rate of air movement. 
Hence a bullet of poor aerodynamic shape is drifted farther by any 
given breeze than is a slim, pointed projectile of good ballistic design— 
that is to say, one of high ballistic coefficient. 

A ten-mile breeze blowing straight across can move a bullet enough 
to cause a miss even in big-game hunting. For example, a 180-grain 
round-nosed bullet from the .30-06 would at 400 yards be moved off 
target by nearly a yard. But the 180-grain pointed or spitzer type would 
be shifted only about a foot, so would be a better choice for long-range 
work. There the bullet of better aerodynamics will also hit harder be- 
cause it’s still moving faster. 

This table of comparative wind drift in a ten-mile breeze may be handy: 


Cartridge 100 yards 200 yards 300 yards 
.22 Long Rifle (Match) 3.6 in, 

.22 Long Rifle (High Speed) 5.0 in. 17.1 in 

.222 Remington (50 gr. at 3200) 1.6 in. 7.2 in 17.8 in. 
.220 Swift (48 gr. at 4100) 1.4 in. 6.4 in 15.8 in. 
.243 Win (80 gr. at 3500) 1.1 in. 4.0 in 10.0 in. 
.264 Win (140 gr. at 3200) 7 in. 3.1 in. 7.0 in. 
:270 Win (130 gr. at 3140) .6 in. 3.0 in. 7.6 in. 
.30-06 (180 gr. at 2700) -6 in. 2.9 in. 6.8 in. 
.338 Win (250 gr. at 2700) 1.9 in. 5.7 in. 9.6 in. 
.358 Norma (250 gr. at 2790) 2.0 in. 5.8 in 11.0 in. 


In a five-mile zephyr, figure half as much drift; twice as much in a 
tree-swaying 20-mile blow. Winds from other angles will give about 
50 percent as much effect if from one, five, seven, or eleven o'clock; 
and about 87 percent from two, four, seven or ten o'clock. 
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Energy Mid-Range Handgun Ballistics 
Ft. Lbs, Trajectory Barrel A's He 
Muzzle 100 yds, 100 yds. Length F.P.S. F.P. 
70 42 5.6 6” 865 48 
81 54 4.3 6" 1035 69 
80 51 4.2 — — = 
70 — —_ _ — — 
97 — — _ — — 
99 60 3.8 6" 1095 77 
116 84 4.0 6" 950 80 
111 80 4.2 — — —_ 
_ — — 6%," 1060 100 
121 84 4.0 — — _ 
147 93 3.4 6" 1125 112 
142 85 3.4 _— —_ _— 
149 86 3.4 == — a 
210 123 _ _ — _ 
355 170 1.6 64%" 1550 213 
355 170 1.6 614" 1550 213 
111 86 — _ —_ _ 
372 217 Not Available 


TWIST RATES 

The spin given a rifle bullet by the spiraling lands within the barrel, 
responsible for its stable, point-on flight to the target, may even minutely 
alter wounding effect. But the gyroscopic effect is the basis for the great 
accuracy of a rifle as opposed to a smoothbore musket. Calculations 
concerning spin are complex, involve bullet length and bearing as well 
as caliber, weight, velocity and the rate of the lands’ spiral, Bullet length 
is the single great factor; and modern practice, save in specially built 
rifles, calls for using the ‘'twist’'—one complete turn of the rifling 
measured in inches—which is suitable for the longest bullet likely to 
be used. 


ee 
COMMON TWISTS 


-22 Hornet 16 in, .25-06 10 in, .308 Win 10, 12 in. 
-222 Rem 14 in. .257 Wthby .30-06 10 in. 
.222 Rem mag 14in. mag 12,14in. .300 H&H mag 10in. 
.223 Rem 12in. 6.5mm Rem mag Qin. .300 Win 

.225 Win 14in. .264 Win mag 9 in. mag 10, 12 in. 
.22-250 14 in. .270 Win 10 in. .32 Win spec 16 in. 
-220 Swift 14in. .270 Wthby mag 12in. .338 Win mag 10in. 
-243 Win 10 in. 7 X 57mm 8.7 in. .35 Rem 16 in. 
.244 Rem 12in. .280 Rem 9% in. .358 Win 12 in. 
6mm Rem Qin. 7mm Remmag9,10in. .350 Rem mag  16in. 
6mm Int'l 12in. .284 Win 10in. .375 H&H mag 12in. 
6 X 47mm 12in. 7mm Wthby 44 mag 38 in. 
.250 Savage 10 in. mag 10,12in. .458 Win mag 14in. 
.257 Roberts 10 in. .30-30 Win 12in. .460 Wthby mag 16 in. 
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Game laws are not new. Connecticut forbade export of game in 1677; 
Virginia protected does beginning in 1738; New York made the use 
of hounds on deer illegal in 1788. 

. . * o * 

The first ringneck pheasants were planted in Oregon in 1882, only 
16 birds, by a curious sportsman. Eleven years later Oregon had an 
open season and gunners bagged 50,000 birds. 

. ° s . . 

By 1917 South Dakota’s Game Department had released 7000 pheas- 
ant roosters and hens. By 1937 the state’s hunters had harvested 20 
million ringnecks, in weight equivalent to 3000 carloads of beef. Today's 
South Dakota harvest, running about a million birds a year, is more 
dependent on winters and farming practices than gunning pressure. 

LJ s °. . . 


Government surveys indicate that U.S. hunters put over seven billion 


dollars into the economy each year. 
° . . ° o 


Time wasted hunting? Well, the National Shooting Sports Foundation 
figures that something better than 300 million man-days a year at the 
sport is hardly wasted. 


° . * ° *. 
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Engineering's his profession. Colt’s his sport. 


When Jim Hopkins isn’t on the job with 
New York Telephone, he’s usually at a pistol 
range practicing his target shooting. It’s 
his way of relaxing. We found Jim down in 
New York State at the Putnam County 
Fish and Game Club. He was firing a 
Colt Trooper Mark III. 

Jim told us, “I’ve always owned a Colt 
because, for my money, it’s the finest handgun 
made. I mean it’s reliable, the workmanship is 
very fine, and I particularly like the balance. 


This Mark IIL is a real honey —and really accu- 
rate. Well, | guess tradition, pride in owning a 
Colt—I guess that all has something to do 
with it too.” 

The Trooper Mark III can be your kind of 
gun. Take a look at it and the complete line of 
Colt handguns at your Colt Dealer. You can’t 
do better than to buy a Colt. 


Coit Industries 9) Firearms Division 


Hartford, Conn, U.S.A. 06102 


The Great Pickup Mystery. 


think abo. ut sul a ete Eo 
__. Which is peel cue we et INTERNATIONAL 


mean we don’t make a great pi pickup truck.Wedo. 
Poe ee _ And if we could just get people to look at us aod es some 
~ surprising discove: ies. 
“irst, we have a really eran ride. And we handle beautifully. 
KAA you can select an economical six or any one of three powerful V-8's. 
Or choose between torsion bar or leaf spring suspension. Or have 
automatic transmission, power steering and power brakes. 

And there’s important safety features like a collapsible 
steering column, a fuel tank located outside the cab and an anti-skid 
system, available on two models. 

So before you buy a pickup, try ours. 

The Other Pickup. At your International dealer. 

Some people come away. saying it’s not The Other Pickup. 

It’s the only pickup. 


(t), /7 International. The Other Pickup. 


Nifty 


Numbers 
for Nimrods 


(Continued from page 54) 
ALL RIFLES KICK 


Recoil comes from two sources. One is the rearward acceleration of 
the rifle backward to balance the forward acceleration of the much 
lighter but faster bullet and its powder charge. The other is the jet or 
rocket effect caused by the spurt of powder gases from the muzzle. In 
a small-caliber, high-speed number like the .220 Swift, the latter is the 
greater element; in a large-caliber, heavy-bullet item like the .458 mag- 
num, it's the acceleration of the massive bullet. 

For those who are mathematically inclined, a formula by which the 
approximate recoil of a rifle can be figured out is this: 


Z Wr, (Wb X Vb + 4700 x Wp)? 
E= 1/2 (32 ) Seen 000 HW Risen eet 

The formula will give us the energy of recoil in foot-pounds. Remember 
that the recoil you feel is determined by the shape of the stock, presence 
of a pad, and so on. To use the formula, employ Wr as the weight of 


the rifle in pounds, Wb as the bullet weight in grains, Wp as powder 
weight in grains, and Vb as bullet speed in feet per second. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE RECOIL IN 
PRACTICAL RIFLE WEIGHTS 


RIFLE WEIGHT, KICK ENERGY, 


CARTRIDGE POUNDS FOOT-POUNDS 
458 mag (500 gr. at 2130) 9.5 65.00 
.375 mag (300 gr. at 2550) 9 44.00 
.338 mag (250 gr. at 2700) 9 29.00 
-308 Win (180 gr. at 2610) 6.5 22.00 
-30-06 (180 gr. at 2700) 8 20.00 
.300 Wth mag (180 gr. at 3245) 8.5 35.00 
.300 H&H mag (180 gr. at 2920) 8 26.50 
7mm mag (160 gr. at 3100) 8.5 23.00 
.270 Win (130 gr. at 3140) 8 16.50 
.264 Win mag (140 gr. at 3200) 8 20.50 
-243/6mm (100 gr. at 3070/3190) 6.5 12.50 
+222 Rem ( 50 gr. at 3200) 7 3.50 


BULLET SPEED AND BARREL LENGTH 

Hunters and reloaders are both concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the length of their rifle barrels and the velocities they get, as 
compared to the printed standards, which ordinarily use 26-inch barrels 
for magnum cartridges and varminting combinations, 24-inch barrels 
for standard loads like the .30-06, for example. 

Extending barrels beyond those normal lengths may, up to 28-30 
inches, gain a few feet per second of speed. Cutting them back virtually 
always means a loss of bullet velocity. This loss depends on the type of 
powder used and on both the length and bore diameter of the barrel, 


in effect on the gas pressures left at the muzzle. Big bores and low 
pressures cost least velocity lost when barrels are shortened, as the 
table below indicates: 


BARREL LENGTHS Loss/ 
CARTRIDE BULLET 26in 24 in 22 in 20 in inch 
-243 Win 100 2969fps 2919fps 2856 fps 29 fps 
-264 Win 100 3613fps 3557fps 3472 fps 35 fps 
-264 Win 140 3151fps 3086fps 3024 fps 32 fps 
-270 Win 150 2800 fps 2740fps 2670fps 32 fps 
.270 Win 130 3140 fps 3070fps 2990fps 37 fps 
.30-06 180 2700 fps 2675fps 2640fps 15 fps 
-300 H&H mag 220 2610fps 2570fps 2525fps 2470fps 25 fps 
.300 Sav 180 2380 fps 2345 fps 2310fps 17 fps 
.35 Rem 200 2200 fps 2185 fps 2155fps 11 fps 


Each barrel is a law unto itself in matters of delivered bullet speed, 
but it is evident that short barrels are practical in some calibers, costly 
in others. 


Pa 
UPHILL/DOWNHILL SHOOTING 


A practical problem often encountered by hunters is that of the 
steeply uphill or downhill shot at game, “‘steeply’’ meaning anywhere 
from about 30 degrees to absolute vertical. The proper hold is in both 
cases the same—shoot low, or hold under your normal aiming point 
for the range. And if the angle is less than 30 degrees, forget about 
holding low. 

The point is that you originally zeroed your rifle on the horizontal. 
No matter whether the shot has to be taken markedly up or down, the 
down pull of gravity on your bullet is a smaller component of the forces 
acting on it than when you zeroed the rifle on the level. 

Ballisticians handle this in terms of “slant'’’ range. Say your rifle is 
set dead on at 300 yards. A sheep is downhill on a 45-degree slope. 
The gravity component working on your bullet then has less effect 
than it did for a flatlands shot by about 40 percent, so in effect your 
rifle is zeroed at 420. Therefore your hold should be under by the same 
amount you'd hold over if the ram were on the flat. Confusing, ain’t it? 


SIGHT IN BY THE PLUS-THREE SYSTEM 

With modern cartridges and scope-sighted rifles, today’s informed 
shooter, adjusts his sights so as to gain peak effectiveness. That is, 
he sets the scope so his bullet will rise up through the line of sight 
first at somewhere between 15 and 30 yards, continue above it pre- 
cisely three inches at 100 yards and roughly three inches halfway to 
the point at which it again drops back through the line of sight—some- 
where between 200 and 300 yards—and will fly some 40 or 50 yards 
farther before it has dropped more than three inches below the line of 
sight. 

Effectively, he is then shooting through a pipe of some six inches in 
diameter out to that minus-three-inch point. Few men or rifles shoot 
much better in the field, and the vital area on game is bigger than a 
six-inch circle. Under these circumstances then, in practical hunting 
our nimrod can aim dead-on and hit, if his hold is steady enough, in 
the vital chest area clear out to that minus-three-point. 

Therefore, if his rifle is zeroed to hit three inches above point of aim 
at 100 yards, he can pretty much forget about range on big game all 
the way out to the minus-three point. For your rifle and cartridge, that 
range should be remembered from the table that follows. 

In practical: hunting with this system we need remember only two 
distances: the yardage out to where the bullet will be at the minus- 
three point, and the yardage out to the minus-12 point for that desperate 
long shot when the crosshairs must be held a foot high above’ the 
desired hitting point. If your pet cartridge is not listed in the table, use 
the one which is nearest it in ballistics. 


SS a SL ee a a BST 
PLUS-AND-MINUS-3 SIGHTING 


50 100 
Cartridge Bullet Weight yards yards 
243 100 +1.5in +3 in 
.257 100 +1.6 in +3 in 
-257 117 +1.7 in +3 in 
-264 140 +1.3 in +3 in 
-270 130 +1.4in +3 in 
-280 125 +1.4in +3 in 
-270 150 +1.4in +3 in 
-280 150 +1.4in +3 in 
-30-06 150 +1.3 in +3 in 
30-06 180 +1.6in +3 in 
-30-06 220 +1.6in +3in 
.300 H&H 180 +1.4in +3 in 
-308 150 +1.5 in +3 in 
-300 WM 180 +1.4 in +3 in 
7mm mag 150 +1.3 in +3 in 
30-30 170 RN +1.0in +1.5in 
35 Rem 200 RN -+1.0in +1.5in 
358 Win 200 +1.4in +3 in 
375 H&H 270 +1.4in +3 in 
.338 mag 250 +1.5in +3in 
.375 mag 300 +1.6in +3 in 


Highest Sighted Hold Dead Hold Over 
Point For on to 12” at 

3.3 in at 180 275 325 400 
3.3 in at 150 230 270 350 
3.0 in at 125 200 240 310 
3.5 in at 170 300 340 425 
3.4 in at 170 265 310 400 
3.4 in at 170 265 310 400 
3.1 in at 140 215 255 330 
3.2 in at 140 240 290 ara) 
3.2 in at 150 245 285 370 
3.0 in at 125 215 260 340 
3.2 in at 115 190 230 300 
3.2 in at 140 250 290 370 
3.0 in at 150 230 275 350 
3.4 in at 170 290 325 400 
3.6 in at 170 300 330 410 
1.5inat 90 150 180 250 
1.6inat 90 150 180 240 
3.0 in at 100 195 230 300 
3.0 in at 150 220 260 340 
3.5 in at 170 270 310 390 
3.3 in at 150 210 240 310 
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When John Olin fired the 


iron fence in 1922, he knew 


Up to 1920, progressive burning powders were 
used only in rifle cartridges, and the smokeless 
powders used in shot shells developed their 
power in the first few inches ahead of the 
chamber instead of continuing to build pres- 
sure and power as the shot charge moved down 
the barrel. This limited velocity, power and the 
allowable weight of the shot charge. John Olin 
\ believed progressive burning powders could be 
| adapted to substantially increase shot shell per- 
\ formance by developing power more slowly 
\ and over a longer period of time. 


Finally, in 1921 he was satisfied the problem 
\ \ was solved. Progressive burning powders with 
{ { burning characteristics accurately controlled 
| and loaded with especially selected shot shell 
Ny components resulted in increased velocities 
with heavy shot charges and, because the pel- 
| | lets weren't mashed and jammed by sudden 
| } ‘ } and extensive compression in a short distance, 
\, { / Ii / substantially better patterns and much shorter 
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shot strings resulted. 
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first Super -X against an 


he had sc 


By 


But John Olin couldn't resist. Even though all the tests checked 
out perfectly, he had to make a simple test of his own. He went 
behind the plant where a long corrugated iron fence stood and 
fired against it. First, he shot the accepted long range load of 
the day. Then the new load. The sound of the new load striking 
the fence told the story. It was the sound of power. All this was 
later confirmed by sophisticated technical equipment, includ- 
ing a Flightometer invented by F. W. Olin, John Olin’s father 
and founder of the Western Cartridge Company. 


Introduced in 1922, the new load was named Super-X for two 
reasons: first, the super excellence of the results and secondly, 
because no load information other than shot size was printed 
on box or shell. This mystery or “X’’ factor lead to the Super-X 
name. Super-X gave more velocity with 25% more shot and 
supported in every way the field test results duck hunters along 
the Illinois river had enthused over. 


Instantly successful, Super-X 
attracted a horde of imitators 
and detractors. Some even 
went so far as to put damaged 
shotguns in shop windows 
with signs indicating that 
Super-X had done the dam- 
age. The net result was that 
more and more shooters 
wanted ‘‘that powerful new 
long range load’. The smear 
campaign backfired. Hunters knew a good thing Ne 
when they saw it. 


But 1922 is ancient history, and no product stays 
on top from nostalgia alone. Constant research 
and restless dissatisfaction that anything is ever 


methin 


as good as it might be have lead to more than fifty years of im- 
provement in shot shell design and performance. They are far 
too numerous to list all, but a few of the Super-X highlights 
through the years deserve to be mentioned. 


FIRST copperized (Lubaloy) FIRST (and only) Ball Powder 
Shot FIRST 234” magnum 

FIRST Molded Fiber Filler Wads FiRST protective (Mark 5) 

FIRST 3” shell shot collar 

FIRST Rifled Slug Load FIRST magnum with powdered 

FIRST 13, 17% oz. 3” loads polverhewne mister - 

mn r- 

FIRST over-powder cup wad for up 10190% natteriis 

FIRST overlay base wad FIRST compression-formed, 

FIRST high wet strength paper 


one piece plastic case, 
FIRST Sealed Gas Chamber eliminating base wads 


Todays Super-X is the culmination of 51 years of long range 
shot shell innovation and brings to wild fowlers all of the desir- 
able features developed over that time. Super-X today comes 
with non-corrosive priming, Ball Powder for cool, clean burn- 
ing, an over-powder cup wad to keep 
hot gas out of the shot column, cush- 
ion filler wads to soften ignition 
shock, and hard round shot protected 
against deformation against the bar- 
rel by the Mark 5 collar. All packed 
into a tough one-piece, compression- 
formed, plastic case that shrugs off 
weather. Look for Super-X in either 
Western or Winchester brand — you've 
got history and performance on your side 
when you do. 


WINCHESTER-7iedorm , 275 Winchester 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut 06504 


viinchester 
the way you 
yvant It 
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It's an executive's problem- 
solver, a businessman's 
time-saver and a 
salesman’s work-helper. ff 
It's Rapidman 800. 2 
The pocket-size faa 
mini-computer that adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, 
divides and chain 
calculates numbers up to 
a million. Rapidman 800 
goes where you go. an 
It's powered by ae 


Rapidman 800 is with you 
on the job. It's a worthy 


For yourself, for your 
Try a Rapidman 800 at 
office supply, drug and 


When you do, you'll 


want it. We're 
a replaceable counting on it. 
single-use 
battery or RAPID 
an optional! felis 
AC adapter. 
$59.95 


Suggested Reta) 


Rapidman 800 


ELECTRONIC CALCULATOR 
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In the office or on the plane. 
In acab or business meeting, 


investment. A valued gift. 
friends... for good business. 
leading department, jewelry, 


discount stores. 


COMING IN TRUE 


Pearl Harbor: 
J.Edgar Hoover’s 
Greatest Blunder? 


Dusko Popov, the most effective 
W.W. II double agent, reveals how 

he warned the FBI director about 
Pearl Harbor before the Japanese 
attack. All Popov got was a tongue- 
lashing from Hoover and harassment 
by the FBI. 

= ry P 


Detroit ’74: 
A Big Year for 
Small Cars 


U.S. car-makers are reacting to two 
major influences: the desire for 
smaller, more economical cars, and 
additional safety requirements. TRUE 
reports on Detroit’s new cars. 


The Best Rifle 
for North American 
Big Game 


The two most respected gun writers 
in the U.S., Warren Page and Jack 
O’Connor, debate on whether the .270 
Winchester or 7mm Remington Mag- 
num is the best all-around rifle for 

big game. 


Clothes Codes You 
Still Can’t Break 


Today’s man does have more freedom 
in what he wears to work, but most 
businesses still want moderation. 
TRUE surveys the wardrobe rules for 
the career man on the way up. 


Your son could get 
alot more than enjoyment 


from a Daisy B-B Gun. 


A Daisy is a gun, not a toy. And they are 
made for boys who are ready to treat them like guns. 

If you have a son who wants a Daisy, there are 
two questions we'd like you 
to ask yourself. 

First, is he ready for it? 

Second, what will you and 
your son get out of it? 

You're the only 
person who can answer 
the first question. But 
we'd like to answer 
the second one. 

With your help, 
your son can get a lot out 
of a Daisy. 

He can start with one 
of our lighter models. Then 
move up to a larger model 
that resembles a big-game 
gun or western carbine. 

Later he may want to move 
up toa pump-yf air rifle, or CO2 Gun. 

A Daisy is the best way in the 
world for a boy to learn the lessons of 
marksmanship and proper gun handling. Lessons 
that also teach patience, responsibility and respect. 

You'll get something out of it, too: the pleasure of 
watching your son learn and grow with his Daisy. 
Think about it. 

If your son is ready for a Daisy, we'll have a Daisy ready for him. 


Daisy: 


The B-B Gun every boy dreams about. | 


Division Victor Comptometer Corporation, Rogers, Arkansas 72756 


aris forall 
Seagons... 
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Getting there and living at your favorite hunting spot, fishing hole or 
campground is half the fun of any carefully planned trip afield. That’s 
why the folks at FRANKLIN put old-fashioned craftsmanship in their 
products...no short cuts and picky, picky attention to details. You 
get DECRAFORM? rigid vinyl door and drawer fronts, vinyl covered 
paneling, plastic drawers, house type cabinetry, fiberglass bath, thick 
insulation, every self-containment convenience and lots of HONEST- 
TO-GOODNESS QUALITY. Pick your rig for all seasons from the 
“fussy folks’’ at FRANKLIN! Write for free color literature today — 
FRANKLIN COACH COMPANY, INC., Dept. 738, Nappanee, Ind. 46550. 


Korklia A FINE OLD NAME — 


“GOING PLACES SINCE 1945!’ 


Get a jump on tomorrow, 
save today. 


t.0000000000 
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Take stock - America. 


With higher paying U.S. Savings Bonds. 
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MAN TO MAN 
ANSWERS 


FROM THE STAFF OF TRUE 


Q: Which has more poor people, the cities 
or the country? Arnold Eastman, Green- 
field, Mass. 

A: The number of rural poor about equals 
the urban poor in the U.S. However, popu- 
lations of metropolitan areas are about 
double those of the rural areas. This, of 
course, means that, proportionally, there 
are twice as many rural poor. 


Q: I’m toying with the idea of moving to 
northern Canada and getting back to basics. 
I'd like to know when the best time of year 
is to bag game for my food supply. Harry 
Souretis, Valley Stream, N.Y. 

A: Large game like caribou, moose, elk, deer 
and bear should be killed in late fall. Then 
you'll not only get good meat, but enough 
fat to provide lard for a full year. (To render 
the fat into fine white shortening, just heat 
it slowly in open pans and strain into cans 
or jars.) An additional point to use as a 
gauge: one adult moose will provide enough 
meat for one person for an entire year. 


Q: Where did MacArthur make his famous 
“T shall return’’ remark and did he say 
more than that? Lynn Frost, Salem, Ore. 
A: On March 17, 1942, in Alice Springs, 
Australia, MacArthur issued the following 
statement to the press: “The President of 
the United States ordered me to break 
through Japanese lines and proceed from 
Corregidor to Australia for the purpose, as 
I understand it, of organizing the American 
offensive against Japan, a primary purpose 
of which is the relief of the Philippines. I 
came and I shall return.” 


Q: What subject did Henry Kissinger teach 
at Harvard? William Langer, Brookings, 
SD, 

A: Political science, specifically, the under- 
graduate course, Government 180: The 
United States in World Affairs. Coinci- 
dentally, before Kissinger, the course was 
taught by McGeorge Bundy, who went to 
Washington as John Kennedy's Special As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs—the 
same role Kissinger assumed under Presi- 
dent Nixon. 


Q: How many people in the United States 
don’t have televisions? Ernest Packard, 
Homestead, Fla. 

A: Four percent of all households, which 
adds up to about seven million people. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
columns. Address your inquiries to TRUE Mag- 
azine, Dept. T-9, One Astor Plaza, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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Start walking. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


yi 
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Brut for Men. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 


try 
something else. 


PEN 


After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut®lotion by Fabergé. 
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JUNE CONTEST RESULTS 


Vincent Sardi, restaurateur and our guest 
judge, chose a group of “possible” winners. 
His chefs then prepared these main-course 
dishes, and the editors gathered at Sardi’s 
Restaurant for the final round of judging. 
Italian Crab Stuffed Flounder (see recipes 
below) from Joel Allard of San Antonio, 
Tex., took top honors. Mr. Allard will re- 
ceive the outdoor furniture set from The 
Telescope Folding Furniture Co. The four 
second-place recipes were: Sausage and 
Sweet Potato Casserole from W. B. Buer- 
statte of Seattle, Wash.; Chicken Thighs 
Cordon Bleu from Alex DeSantis of Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Oyster Fritters from Ed Meehan 
of Woburn, Mass.; Breast of Lamb Sherry 
from Tom Police of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. Each will receive the saddle-leather 
director’s chair, also from Telescope. Run- 
ners-up— Spanish Braised Beef, Robert 
Shaw of Portage, Wis.; Viennese Veal, 
F. G. Putney of Campbell, Calif.—will re- 
ceive a year’s subscription to TRUE. 


ITALIAN CRAB STUFFED FLOUNDER 


6%, Ibs. pan-dressed flounder 
Crab stuffing (see below) 

1% C italian salad dressing 
salt and pepper to taste 
paprika for garnish 


Make a pocket to hold stuffing by slitting along 
either side of the backbone. Place fish on 
greased baking pan. Stuff lightly with crab 
stuffing.* Brush fish with Italian salad dress- 
ing. Bake at 350 degrees for 25 minutes or until 
done. Sprinkle with salt, pepper and paprika. 
Serves 6. 

*For those to whom the bones would be annoy- 
ing, Mr. Sardi suggests that the fish be filleted 
and rolled with the stuffing inside the fillets. 


CRAB STUFFING 


1 Ib. crab meat 
¥, C finely chopped green pepper 
¥, C finely chopped onion 
¥, C finely chopped celery 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
¥, C salad oil 
2 C crumbs 
2T raisins 
3 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 t chopped parsley 
1t salt 
¥% t pepper 
Cook finely chopped vegetables and minced gar- 
lic in salad oil until tender. Add crab meat and 
remaining ingredients; toss lightly. 


SAUSAGE AND SWEET POTATO CASSEROLE 


1 Ib. pork sausage links 
2 (1 Ib.) cans sweet potatoes 
8%, oz. can pineapple tidbits, drained 
¥\% C raisins 
Y, C firmly packed brown sugar 
1 t grated orange rind 
Yt salt 
Brown sausage links in skillet. Drain. Mash 
sweet potatoes. Combine with remaining ingre- 
dients. Turn into 134 qt. buttered casserole. 
Arrange sausage on top. Bake at 350 degrees 
for 20 to 25 minutes. Serves 6. 


CHICKEN THIGHS CORDON BLEU 


8 chicken thighs, skinned and boned 
salt and pepper 
4 thin slices Swiss cheese 
4 thin slices Prosciutto 
2 eggs beaten with 4 T water 
1 C fine bread crumbs (dry) 
YY tsalt 
1% t each pepper, paprikra, sweet basil 
1 (1044 oz.) can golden mushroom soup 
¥4 C sour cream 
¥, C dry white wine 
Pound boned thighs between Saran Wrap to 
flatten. Sprinkle each lightly with salt and 
pepper. Place 4 slice of cheese and Prosciutto 


Vincent Sardi (left) and True Editor-in- 
Chief Clare Conley give the winning recipe 
the taste test. 


on each thigh; roll up to enclose. Dip these 
chicken rolls first in beaten egg mixture; then 
in dry crumbs (which have been mixed with 
salt, pepper, paprika and sweet basil). Place the 
chicken rolls, seam side down, in a single layer 
down the center of a greased 13x9x2 baking 
pan. Combine soup, sour cream and wine; mix 
well. Pour soup mixture around sides of pan— 
not over chicken. Cover tightly with aluminum 
foil. Bake in preheated 350 degree oven for 
45 to 55 minutes; remove foil and bake 15 to 
20 minutes longer. Serve with sauce. Serves 
4 to 6. 


OYSTER FRITTERS 


3 doz. fresh cut oysters 
1C milk 
2 eggs, well beaten 
2 C sifted flour 
144 t baking powder. 
1%, T finely chopped parsley 
1¥4 T chives 
114 T grated onion 
¥, C butter 
tartar sauce 
salt and pepper to taste 


Make a batter by combining eggs, milk, flour, 
baking powder, parsley, chives, grated onion, 
salt and pepper. Beat to a smooth batter. Then 
stir in chopped oysters. Drop tablespoons of 
batter, in the form of a patty, into pan contain- 
ing butter. Brown well on both sides. Serve with 
tartar sauce. 


BREAST OF LAMB SHERRY 


2 Ibs. breast of lamb 

1 (8 oz.) can tomato sauce 

1tsalt 

1t sugar 
¥4 t pepper 

1 t crumbled parsley flakes 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

2 T finely chopped onion 

2 T soy sauce 
¥4 C dry sherry 
¥Y% C honey 
Place lamb on rack in shallow pan, bake at 350 
degrees for 40 minutes. Drain off drippings. 
Combine remaining ingredients, stir well, pour 
over lamb. Reduce heat to 300 degrees, bake 114 
hours or until tender. Baste frequently. Serves 4. 


REAL GEORGE ALLEN? (From page 41) 
at the owners’ meeting, Halas was fulmi- 
nating against Allen, castigating his de- 
viousness, his scheming, his cheating. 
Vince Lombardi turned to Dan Reeves and 
in a carrying whisper announced, ‘It 
sounds like you've got yourself a helluva 
coach."’ Reeves reportedly enjoyed the 
remark. But not for long. 

What began as a philosophic conflict 
between coach and owner—Allen the ex- 
ponent of trading for experienced vet- 
erans, Reeves the advocate of building 
through the college draft—soon deep- 
ened into a personal feud. Allen encour- 
aged some players to hold out for fatter 
raises, and promised a $5000 assistant 
coach’s bonus to linebacker Jack Pardee 
without informing Reeves of the deal. 

He traded draft choices to Detroit for 
veteran tackle Roger Brown. It turned out 
the deal included the assumption by the 
Rams of a $30,000 loan Brown had ar- 
ranged with the Detroit Lions. When 
Reeves asked Allen why he hadn’t men- 
tioned that part of the deal, Allen an- 
swered: because Detroit didn’t tell me 
about it. Reeves called the Lions and was 
assured that Allen had been informed of 
the loan obligation. 

Yet the machinations paid off. Roger 
Brown's fill-in role for the injured Rosey 
Grier took the Rams to the play-offs. 
Pardee was one of the batteries of the 
ferocious defense. 

As a coach, Allen should not be un- 
derestimated. He had taken the basic 
Clark Shaughnessy defense in Chicago 
and made it simpler, more logical, more 
iron-clad than ever. As in his earlier 
coaching jobs, patience, organization and 
attention to detail was his forte. 

He had gotten his start in the pros 
as an assistant with the Bears as a film- 
man, happy submitting to the daily 
drudgery of running and rerunning game 
movies to see what made things tick. He 
never forgot a detail, never overlooked 
a tactic that worked for the opposition. 
When the Bears won the NFL champion- 
ship in 1963, the players voted Allen the 
game ball, an unprecedented honor. 

When he was an obscure college coach 
at Morningside in lowa and then Whittier 
in California, Allen had made a practice 
of writing the great college and pro 
coaches of the day to ask them what had 
worked for them. Some answered, some 
didn’t. Allen stored the answers away. 
He is tireless in accumulating detail, in- 
ventive in adapting it for his system. 

Still, the pattern of divide and rule held 
sway in Los Angeles. It ate at Reeves. 
Stories got back to him that, behind 
Reeves’ back, Allen was calling him a 
cheapskate and a man with a drinking 
problem. This was perhaps the most curi- 
ous, but most persistent Allen coaching 
pattern: in his obsession to unite his team, 
in the struggle to overcome ‘‘adversity,” 
Allen depends on the enemy syndrome. 
The team had to band together because 
the owner hated them, the press reviled 
them, opposition ballclubs ridiculed them. 

Nevertheless, the Rams kept winning, 
even if the championship kept eluding 
them. Allen's five year record in Los 
Angeles was 49-17-4. There are few things 
pro football players enjoy more than win- 
ning and there is no more agreeable 
coach to win under than Allen. He makes 
sure their salaries and practice facilities 
are second to none. There has never been 
a hint of racial dissension on the clubs 
Allen has coached; his players are free to 
follow their own lifestyle codes—as long 
as they win. 

“No one should work harder than the 
head coach," is one of Allen’s mottoes. 


He is noted, however, for reminding his 
assistants and owners of their own fail- 
ures to live up to the work ethic. After 
his Redskin assistant coaches returned 
from the Vince Lombardi Memorial golf 
tournament in Norfolk, Virginia, last year, 
all of them found notes from Allen on 
their desks inquiring where they had 
been. The implication was that George 
had stayed behind to slave over the 
necessary details that would transform 
Washington into a Super Bow! contender. 

At Rams training camps, Allen would 
wait until his assistants left their rooms 
for a late-night beer and then tack notes 
to their doors, idly mentioning that he had 
dropped by for a football chat. It kept 
the assistants on their toes, showed the 
players that Allen knew no rest, and 
showed the owners that he was indis- 
pensibly in charge. 

In the end, of course, Rams owner 
Reeves could bear no more of the divide 
and rule ethos. Like many millionaire 
owners, he loved the game and craved the 
affection of the men who played it. Allen's 
methodology denied the owner credit for 
victory, and his coach’s machinations 
stole the approbation Reeves sought. 

So Reeves fired Allen. Not once, but 
twice. 

The first time he failed to reckon on 
Allen’s bureaucratic deftness, his tele- 
phone expertise that promptly fanned a 
Rams player revolt. George was rein- 
stated following a press conference by 
defiant Rams players. But the inevitable 
was in sight. Though Allen had two years 
to go to his contract, Dan Reeves, suf- 
fering from Parkinson's disease and can- 
cer, started wondering if Allen was worth 
the trouble. 

“Maybe winning isn’t so important,” 
Reeves began to say in his last years. ‘‘Art 
Rooney [Pittsburgh Steelers owner] never 
won and he’s a happy man." Soon Allen 
became a regular visitor to Jack Kent 
Cooke’s Los Angeles Forum, grooving on 
Cooke’s National Hockey League club, the 
L.A. Kings, and remarking to all reporters 
within earshot that Jack was a “great 
American.” 

Cooke was also a 25 percent owner of 
the Washington Redskins. 

Meanwhile, discontent was beginning 
to show in Los Angeles. ‘‘He would prom- 
ise me | would start,"’ running back Willie 
Ellison recalls, “‘and then come the game, 
someone else would be in there and 
Coach Allen would look the other way 
from me on the sidelines.”’ The machina- 
tions, the endless preparation for a cham- 
pionship game that never materialized 
began to wear the players down. Under 
Allen there was never any letup. Exhibi- 
tion victories were as important to him as 
regular season wins were to most 
coaches. He psyched his players for a 
regular season game with all the gim- 
mickery most coaches reserve for cham- 
pionships. 

“You got so you couldn't believe the 
gimmicks any more,’’ Rams guard Tom 
Mack told me in 1971. ‘‘Anything that was 
good for the team was George's idea; any- 
thing that was bad for the team was 
management's idea. It tore you up inside, 
his playing one part of the organization 
against the other. Then he had a double 
standard. Once three players got caught 
out after curfew. One was a captain, one 
a pretty good player and the third guy 
was marginal. The marginal guy got fired, 
the good guy got a stiff fine and nothing 
happened to the captain.” 

“After a while,"’ said defensive tackle 
Merlin Olsen, ‘‘you find out that George 
just doesn’t tell the straight story. He’s 
always got some gimmick. After a while 
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you get so you just sigh and say, ‘Well, 
George wants to get us up for another 
game.’ The man will pay any price to win. 
But eventually the unfortunate, negative 
influences started to come out. George 
would say one thing, the front office an- 
other. It was hard to pin down. All you 
could think was that it was just a shame. 
But the pressure, from within and with- 
out, became continuous, and the stimulus 
of caring about winning became mechani- 
cal. A team gets to where it just wears 
out.” 

The string was running out for Allen in 
Los Angeles. Some of his Los Angeles 
friends made indirect offers to purchase 
the Rams so he could stay on. They were 
unsuccessful. In the end, Allen's friend- 
ship with Cooke provided the haven he 
needed—the lucrative Redskin coaching 
job. 

Allen had not been in Washington long 
before the ineluctable pattern once more 
asserted itself. ‘‘The Future Is Now,’ he 
proclaimed on arrival, reviving his favor- 
ite Los Angeles slogan. With his custom- 
ary brilliance, he unloaded draft choices 
for veterans. Defensive tackle Diron Tal- 
bert arrived in the first wave of Rams. Los 
Angeles hadn’t wanted to trade him, but 
Talbert’s attorney was all but refusing to 
discuss contract terms with L.A.’s front 
office. The Rams suspected that Allen had 
told the tackle to play hard to get and 
force a trade. Once reunited with his old 
coach, Talbert received a $50,000 five- 
year, no-cut contract. 

Roman Gabriel told a broadcasters’ 
banquet in Los Angeles that Allen had 
phoned him to say how anxious he was 
to see his old quarterback in Redskin 
regalia—a clear case of tampering. 
(Tampering occurs in the NFL when a 
football club discusses job possibilities 
with a member of another club without 
first having his owner's permission.) The 
Colts’ Roy Jefferson was adamant in de- 
manding a rewritten contract from the 
Baltimore ownership. There was no solid 
evidence, but the Colts sensed a distant 
angel conferring with Jefferson. In the 
end, the wide receiver was traded to 
Washington—where he got the money he 
had been asking for in Baltimore. 


Money has always been Allen’s most 
effective tool. He threw it successfully 
at players—even ex-Rams once bitter 
toward him in Los Angeles—because he 
knew that money and winning were the 
only things that mattered to them. The 
Redskin payroll in the 1971 season was 
reliably estimated at $500,000 above the 
previous year. In 1972 the Redskins 
would go to the Super Bowl but end their 
fiscal year nearly in the red, an NFL rec- 
ord. 

But Allen produced a winner in Wash- 
ington—on the football field, where it 
mattered. Allen's 9-4-1 1971 Redskins 
went to the play-offs, helped by what first 
appeared to be a disaster: the forced 
advent of Billy Kilmer as their starting 
quarterback. 

Like most shrewd football men, Allen 
had grave doubts about the mixed bag 
that is star quarterback Sonny Jurgensen 
—that extraordinary passer and ego- 
maniacal nonteam player. Accordingly, 
Allen acquired Kilmer, a gut-tough, back- 
up signal caller who. would not stand still 
for the emasculation rites Jurgensen or- 
dinarily practiced on his understudies. 
Yet Kilmer’s independence seemed less 
than total when he broke curfew with 
Jurgensen the night before the Denver 
exhibition game. 

Then a dislocated shoulder overtook 
Jurgensen in the Miami exhibition game. 
Allen had to face the 1971 season with 


Kilmer at quarterback. At the team meet- 
ing the night before the season opener 
against the Cardinals, Kilmer arrived 
visibly tipsy. Allen and the rest of the 
Redskins were shaken. But the next day, 
Kilmer led Washington to a 24-17 win over 
the Cardinals. It was, of course, a seminal 
victory, for it gave birth to the notion that 
the Redskins could win as long as the 
team rallied to its quarterback, even a 
hungover one. Kilmer became a symbol 
of overcoming the adversity Allen was 
perpetually talking about—a symbol that 
remained operative throughout 1971 and 
1972. 

So the chant ‘‘Hooray, hooray for 
George. For he’s a horse’s ass,’’ bellowed 
forth from the Redskin locker room fol- 
lowing each victory. Allen grinned sheep- 
ishly, accepting the exuberance of his 
charges just as he accepted the twitting 
bird-whistle sounds Diron Talbert regu- 
larly released during darkened film ses- 
sions. Allen has always been curiously 
detached about his personal dignity. If it 
relaxes his players to poke fun at his Boy 
Scout mannerisms, so much the better. 
Indeed, Allen’s formidable ego is con- 
tained in the word success, which justifies 
the means. 


It is central to an understanding of 
Allen's character to remember that he is 
probably the least successful athlete and 
least prepossessing personality ever to 
gain prominence as a coach. Unable to 
trade on either his reputation as even a 
college player or his personal flair with 
people, he fought his way up by hard 
work and awesome powers of calculation. 

Allen’s success with the 1971 Redskins 
depended in large measure on his ex- 
traordinarily productive trading binge. 
The problem was he had acquired starters 
Verlon Biggs of the New York Jets and 
Richie Petitbon of the Rams for the same 
draft choice; Speedy Duncan of the San 
Diego Chargers and Ron McDole of the 
Buffalo Bills were also obtained by send- 
ing an identical draft choice to those two 
teams. This, to put it delicately, was 
against the rules. 

At the owners’ meeting in Hawaii in 
early 1972, the owners of the Chargers 
and Rams—their carefully and expensive- 
ly conceived draft plans in disarray— 
joined Wellington Mara of the New York 
Giants and George Halas of the Bears in 
demanding in executive session that 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle punish Allen 
for his double-dealing. Specifically, Ro- 
zelle was urged to banish Allen from the 
National Football League. 

A special meeting was called at the 
commissioner's New York office. Allen 
was instructed to defend himself against 
charges of acting against the best inter- 
ests of the NFL. Allen was informally 
represented by Redskin President Edward 
Bennett Williams, a trial lawyer and in- 
fluential figure in NFL councils. Williams 
instructed Allen to keep his mouth shut. 
Instead, Allen attempted to bluff his way 
out. When written evidence was presented 
against him, it was only Williams’ elo- 
quent peroration—urging one more 
chance—that limited the punitive ruling 
to a $5000 fine. 

Allen became huffy; he demanded that 
Williams institute an appeal. An associate 
of Witlliams says the owner responded: 
“Look, they were ready to hang you right 
out of the fourteenth-floor window. Ap- 
peal? Hell, | never represented a guy who 
got off lighter!’’ 

The incident provided Allen with two 
new enemies: Pete Rozelle and Ed Wil- 
liams. Williams was merely denounced 
on Allen's trips around the Washington 
cocktail party circuit. Rozelle, not a be- 
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loved figure among players, became a 
convenient locker-room object of diatribe, 
joining an ever-lengthening Allen list of 
Redskin enemies: the Dallas Cowboys, the 
Rams, the New York Giants, the press, 
etc. 

It remains moot whether such tactics 
are necessary. All that can fairly be said is 
that Allen has always used them and al- 
most always won. In fact, in 1972, for the 
first time in his seven year head-coaching 
career, Allen went to the Super Bowl. 
There Allen made his major strategic mis- 
take in a lifetime of brilliant motivational 
ruses, He set up “distractions” as the 
enemy. 

Distractions were the glittering bars 
and sexual provender of downtown L.A. 
Perhaps Allen supposed he could per- 
suade his players that the whole world 
was against them, not just the ordinary 
outside world of already established 
enemies. 

“They had guards around our motel, at 
all sides,” says a player. ‘‘It was like a 
concentration camp." In the 14 days be- 
tween the NFC championship game and 
the Super Bowl, the Redskins got one 
curfew-free night. 

Football players are credulous enough 
to believe in many bogeymen, but the dis- 
traction of a night on the town has never 
been one of them. It was a disaster. 
Players regularly snuck out of their motel 
rooms. Some were caught, some weren't. 
Superstars Larry Brown and Roy Jeffer- 
son were caught. Nothing happened to 
them. Jim Snowden, a tackle on the in- 
jured list all year long and ineligible to 
play, was caught, fined $1000 and or- 
dered to go home in disgrace—the one 
publicly humiliated Redskin who had let 
Washington down. 


That edict broke it. About 15 Redskins 
met privately and agreed to walk out of 
the Super Bowl if Snowden was singled 
out for such mortification. Larry Brown 
and co-captains Len Hauss and Chris 
Hanburger were instructed to so apprise 
Allen. Snowden was not sent home, 
though the fine stuck. 

So the Redskins lost the Super Bowl— 
not necessarily because Allen’s quest for 
phantom enemies had created uncertain- 
ty within; but, at least, because Don 
Shula spent his two weeks before the 
Super Bowl teaching the Dolphin defense 
how to do something they’d never done 
before: charge fast off the line to take 
away the quick Larry Brown trap play, the 
Redskins’ bread and butter ground-gainer 
all year. 

“No doubt George blew it in Los An- 
geles,"” a Redskin Super Bowl veteran 
says. ‘We were coming off a great win 
over Dallas in the NFC championship. 
After that one we knew we were the best. 
The Dolphins barely got through their 
play-offs. We blew Dallas and Green Bay 
right out of the stadium. George's five- 
man defensive line against Green Bay was 
really gutsy. He dared the Packers to 
throw at us and they couldn’t—or 
wouldn’t. You had to hand it to George, 
he was tough and inventive. Then we got 
to L.A. and George got so up-tight, he got 
us up-tight, too. I’m not sure he even 
knew what was happening in the first half 
against Miami. He got a grip on things by 
half time, and | have to say he made a 
helluva speech. Hell, he even cursed. He 
said he was ashamed of us, but we still 
had thirty minutes to show we were men. 
It was the only time I've ever seen him 
really angry. But it was too late.” 

Too late for '72, but not for 73: with 


Allen the future is always now. So, with 
the Super Bowl ancient history, he 
promptly began his pursuit of the '73 
victory. Green Bay’s All-Pro linebacker, 
Dave Robinson, retired shortly after the 
Super Bowl, and Allen traded for rights 
to negotiate with him, finally clinching 
the deal last June with a three-year con- 
tract roughly doubling Robinson’s salary 
with the Packers. When the Rams ac- 
quired quarterback John Hadl from San 
Diego, the Rams’ veteran quarterback 
Roman Gabriel asked to be traded to 
Washington to rejoin his old coach, whom 
Gabriel had only recently denounced as 
two-faced. 

Once again Allen knew that money 
talked: Robinson would re-up for another 
NFL tour if the kitty were sweet enough 
and Gabriel’s antipathy could be as- 
suaged with a fat Allen contract. For the 
coach, 1973 would be a year of consolida- 
tion. There were a few holes to plug, but 
the Redskins were a set team. Wins and 
money would once again knit together the 
clubhouse against the outside world. 

But the largesse Allen habitually lav- 
ished on his players was soon to dry up, 
with portents that were difficult to assess. 
An audit of Redskins’ finances conducted 
in the spring of 1973 revealed that the 
club might well be unable to meet its pay- 
roll for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
Allen, who initially had been given a free 
hand by Edward Bennett Williams, was 
put on a strict budget. ‘I’m satisfied 
George is staying within his budget now,” 
Williams said in June. ‘‘He has been a 
successful coach, now he has got to be a 
successful general manager as well. 
Sometimes there is a conflict in those two 
roles, but George wanted both jobs when 
| hired him.” 
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That dual role—calling for financial 
generosity as a successful coach and fru- 
gality as a successful general manager— 
was not without the suggestion of storm 
clouds on Allen’s horizon. The Phila- 
delphia Eagles, not the Redskins, finally 
got Gabriel from the Rams, and it was at 
least arguable that the reunion of Allen 
and his former protege was canceled as 
much for the dollar drain of Gabriel’s con- 
tract as for the player costs involved in 
the trade. In the spring of 1973, Allen 
traded five Redskins from his Super Bowl 
squad to the Oilers for safety Ken Hous- 
ton. Two of those traded Redskins, tackle 
Jim Snowden and receiver Clifton Mc- 
Neil, were high-salary veterans, now too 
expensive to keep on the Redskin payroll 
as bench-warmers. 

“What would playing for George be like 
without a big salary?”’ a Redskin recently 
mused, “Well, the guy is a damn good 
coach, a great organizer and a winner. 
But let’s face it, he’s no Lombardi as a 
motivator of ballplayers. A lot of the guys 
personally think George is a jerk. But 
you don’t worry about that much when 
he helps you to win and pays you better 
per going it than anybody else in foot- 

a pt 

The Allen divide and rule formula for 
success has always required a loyal, 
handsomely rewarded team. Without that 
tight bond of bought allegiances, those 
enemies in the outside world made no 
sense. So, the question with the Redskins 
was how well they would respond to 
stricter financial control. Allen preaches 
loyalty, integrity, togetherness. But 
money is the glue that sticks it all to- 
gether, and money was getting tight in 
Washington. Allen saw that clearly enough 
—why else was it that when the new 
Rams owner Carroll Rosenbloom fired 
Tommy Prothro early this year, there 
were highly reliable reports that Allen had 
indirectly sought his old L.A. job again, 
in spite of the five poco remaining on his 
Redskin contract? 


“But how would we get it back to Texas?” 
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NEW CAREERS (From page 31) 
categories: clerical, industrial, tech- 
nical and sales—which includes 
marketing. The technical and sales 
categories, Scott feels, ‘“‘are prob- 
ably the best hunting grounds for 
moonlighters who eventually want 
to go out into their own 
business.”’ But, he says, 
“Don't overlook the less 
glamorous clerical and in- 
dustrial fields in the probe 
to find a business you want to 
start.” 

Keep in mind that the main thing 
you’re after is commercial or busi- 
ness intelligence information. Fancy 
yourself as a friendly spy who must 
investigate, say, the restaurant 
business. Take as many part-time 
job assignments as you can in the 
restaurant field. Depending on your 
skills, you may work with restau- 
rantsuppliers or in various res- 
taurants as a waiter, assistant man- 
ager or cashier. 

Back at your ‘‘corner’’ office in 
your home, start filing weekly re- 


ports on what you’re learning from your tem- 
porary job assignments. You may also pick 


up books, booklets, lists of suppliers, 


of people who might be of help when, and if, you do 


go into the restaurant business. 


The same procedure can be applied to other kinds 
of businesses. If you feel you might have a product or 
service that could be sold through the mail, you can 
line up some jobs with mail-order houses or organi- 
zations that do a lot of promotional work through the 
mail. See how these promotions are handled, how sales 
are fulfilled and what kind of cost figures you can get 
on such items as printing, mailing, addressing. Working 
as a secretary or truck driver could eventually lead 


to suppliers’ and customers’ names. 


Sometimes creative moonlighters find that 
the business they think they might like turns 
out to be a bore or something entirely differ- 
ent than the idealistic picture they had, Even 
if you find that you hate the restaurant, mail- 
order or any other business you are sampling, 


all is not lost. You at 
least know more 
clearly what you don’t 
want to do and you 
haven’t had to com- 
mit yourself to a mon- 
umental blunder in 
your career. 

When you have 
your interview with 
the temporary-em- 
ployment service offi- 
cer, make sure he or 
she understands that 
you have a full-sal- 
aried job and you 
don’t want it threat- 
ened by reports of 
your moonlighting. 
You want your moon- 
lighting work held in 
complete confidence. 
Both the service and 
the clients must agree 
to this. Some bosses 
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bosses do mind. They 
may not admit it, but 
deep down they re- 
sent the fact that 
some employee 
“hasn't got enough 


to do around here to keep busy.”’ Some organizations feel 
they own you. You’re somehow “‘disloyal’’ if you aren’t work- 


ing and thinking about their better 


and night, seven days a week. So, it’s best to keep your com- 
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mercial intelligence moonlighting 
ventures quiet. If your boss does hear 
about your moonlighting, tell him it 
is a temporary thing you're doing to 
ease over a family problem. This is 
true, of course, even if it is a little 
vague. Don’t talk about your moon- 
lighting to others outside 
your family or even to your 
closest friends. 

If you have a good idea 
of what you want to do, it 
isn’t necessary to do your moonlight- 
ing through a_ temporary-employ- 
ment service: you can line up your 
own jobs. Using “‘temp”’ services is 
an easy way to get started, but by 
no means is it the only way. You 
might want to moonlight with a very 
small outfit that doesn’t use or can’t 
afford temporary-employment serv- 
ices. Often small businesses are ex- 
cellent places to moonlight, because 
you are given more responsibility and 
you work in an environment similar 
to the one you'll face when you go 
out on your own. 

A friend of mine thinks he wants 
to do a newsletter about a very nar- 


row technical subject. He feels there are 
enough people around the country who will 
pay for information on this subject and he 
thinks he can charge $100 a year for each subscription. 
He is a technical writer for a national organization and 
believes he has learned all he can at his job. He has a 
“blah” feeling about his niche in the organization and 
wants to go out on his own. He hunted up some news- 
letter publishers around town and signed up with a 
struggling little newsletter. He agreed to do writing and 
reporting work for just a few dollars an hour—all the pub- 
lisher could pay. In return, he learned how promotion 
worked and how subscription orders were fulfilled. He 
got some good ideas and noted where mistakes were 
made. He was completely honest with the newsletter 
publisher. He told him of his own plans to start his 
own letter on an entirely different subject. The 
publisher offered to help him. My friend hasn’t 
made his breakaway move yet, but he’s ready 
to start his own letter soon and his moonlight- 
ing employer has agreed to share office and 
printing expenses with him. 

This is an example of creative moonlighting 
at its best. You use it to learn, to probe, to 
get in the groundwork for your own business. 
My friend, and others I’ve talked with, find that 
they become so interested in their moonlight- 
ing ventures—because they know they might 


lead eventually to 
their own _ busi- 
nesses—that they 
can work much 
faster and much 
better at their 
regular jobs. One 
friend tells me he 
is able to get his 
regular work done 
in half the time it 
used to take him. 
He applies his free 
time to a growing 
family business. 
He developed an 
engine-cleaning 
device and is now 
beginning to mar- 
ket it on a regional 
scale. When it can 
be marketed na- 
tionally, he will bid 
goodbye to his 
regular job. 
Usually you 
don’t make a lot 
of money moon- 
lighting — not at 


first. But over the years you can make a tidy sum. You have 
to be careful not to get carried away by the extra money moon- 
lighting brings in. One friend (I won’t mention names be- 
cause these people are still working for somebody) got a good 


moonlighting offer to write monthly re- 
ports for an association. The pay was 
good and he was delighted. But after a 
year or so, when | asked him how things 
were going with the moonlighting, he said, 
“I'm not happy with it. | just find myself 
working longer and harder and we don’t 
Hath to have any extra money to show 
or it.”’ 

Upon further questioning, | found that 
he was just throwing his monthly moon- 
lighting check into the family funds where 
it seemed to disappear in a cloud of bills 
and extra expenses. Without realizing it, 
he and his family began to buy more 
things and moved right up to his new 
earnings. 

Two. things are wrong with this aimless 
moonlighting approach. The first is that 
the moonlighter had no goal, no plan 
for his work; since he wasn’t learning 
anything new by doing these reports, he 
wasn’t able to build anything that could 
eventually turn into his own business. 

The second mistake was that the extra 
money was put into the family coffers in- 
stead of into a special bank account. You 
should never use your creative moon- 
lighting money for family funds. Put all 
you make in a special checking account 
or savings account and let it build toward 
the business you eventually want to start. 
If you continue to live on your regular 
income without touching the moonlight- 
ing income, it can provide the vital funds 
for your escape plan. 

When you use moonlighting creatively, 
it can be a powerful force in your life. It 
can help you define a goal for your own 
business. It can also steer you away from 
ventures you think would be great but are 
not right for your personality. It can 
build your confidence and provide a sort 
of ‘“‘halfway’’ house between working for 
an organization and being on your own. 
Some creative moonlighters find that 
their main job is too time consuming, too 
restrictive. So they move to a ‘‘full time’”’ 
part-time job which requires their pres- 
ence for only a half a day or just part of 
the week. They earn less money, of 
course, but make some of it up from 
sales in their own budding business or 
from continuing, creative moonlighting 
probes in addition to their regular, part- 
time job. 

If you’re working for an outfit that saps 
a lot of your energy, still another method 
of edging into moonlighting is the ‘‘vol- 
unteer way.’ Even the toughest organi- 
zations are shamed into letting their em- 
ployees do volunteer community work. 
After all, it’s for the good of the commu- 
nity and the organization benefits from 
the ‘‘local benefactor’ image. 

Naturally you don’t get paid for volun- 
teer work, but you'll find the work grati- 
fying in other ways. You'll be doing 
your bit, and you'll be learning things 
that could help you eventually make the 
move out on your own. One of my wife’s 
friends went to work for a volunteer 
organization that repairs and spruces up 
used household equipment, clothing, ap- 
pliances and furniture. Handicapped and 
needy workers do the repairs, and profits 
from sales of these items go into training 
programs. 

This bright gal created a ‘‘mod”’ shop 
in the volunteer organization’s store. She 
was able to get workers to make all sorts 
of interesting furniture and decorator 
items out of junk. She also learned how 
to get local press, radio and TV coverage 
for their work. Now she’s thinking of 
starting her own commercial decorator 
shop. She will continue to help the volun- 
teer organization, but she'll also have a 
nice little business of her own. 

Try to find an interesting volunteer job 


in your community, one that could even- 
tually lead you into a business where you 
would be your own boss. Many commu- 
nity jobs can provide training you might 
need for your own business. Through 
these jobs you can also build a list of 
contacts who can be of future help. You 
can find out what kind of volunteer jobs 
are available by making an appointment 
at a local volunteer service bureau. 

Go in and have a “‘job-placement”’ talk 
as you would with a regular commercial, 
temporary-service placement officer. Dur- 
ing the interview, your skills will be noted 
and the area in which you want to work 
will be described. If you think you even- 
tually might want to go into your own 
business selling recreational equipment 
or services, try to get a volunteer job 
with the city’s recreational programs for 
children. Or, if you want to investigate 
radio and TV publicity work, you'll find 
that many volunteer agencies need people 
to write and produce spot material for 
public service broadcasts. You may work 
on a fund-raising drive through a mailing 
campaign. This can show you how a 
mail-order business operates. 

One disgruntled organization man vol- 
unteered to work for his city’s commu- 
nity-fund drive. He was a good salesman, 
so they put him to work organizing meet- 
ings with prospective donors and charit- 
able city institutions. He put together 
seminars and slide shows and employed 
other meeting techniques. He did such a 
good job that several companies around 
town asked him to set up their meetings 
on ecology problems and other commu- 
nity-related subjects. Of course, the com- 
panies paid him handsomely for this 
special work. He’s now getting ready to 
set up his own business as an organizer 
of meetings, seminars and conventions 
for major corporations. He says he will 
continue to help his city with its fund- 
raising meetings. His ‘“‘moonlighting’’ 
volunteer work showed him that he could 
help people. That was worth something. 

Moonlighting can be a powerful, crea- 
tive force for anyone who eventually 
wants to be on his own. If planned right, 
anything you do outside your regular 
work will be a positive step toward 
starting a new career. T 
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BIRD AMMO MAKERS LOVE (From page 37) 
some distance without seeing a single 
bird until, up ahead, there appeared an 
isolated stand of tall trees. They had once 
formed a windbreak on these desolate 
plains, surrounding long-abandoned farm 
buildings. 

“Get your vest full of shells,’’ my host 
said, ‘‘the birds will be ganged up right 
around here.” 

Sure enough, not only were the trees 
full of doves, but they were scattered 
everywhere for several hundred yards 
around, feeding on the ground. We stood 
under the trees for a time, taking shots 
at incoming birds. Then my companion 
led me out onto the open country to give 
me a taste of something unusual—jump 
shooting. There was a fair breeze. We 
walked facing it, to help muffle any sound 
we might make. Every few seconds a dove 
would flush with whistling wings. As they 
rose—twisting and turning, circling to 
come back downwind—they presented 
fantastically difficult targets. | ran six 
shells through my automatic before | cut 
a feather. But it was sporty shooting in- 
deed. 

“What | don’t understand,’”’ | said as 
we later plucked our birds, ‘‘is where they 
find water.” 

“There’s an old windmill, "bout a quar- 
ter-mile from here, for the cattle on this 
range. The birds drink there,’ explained 
my host. 

An isolated water source can furnish 
shooting all season. I’ve shot while stand- 
ing below a windmill on several occasions 
and, in Texas and over many states, stock 
tanks in arid country are beautiful loca- 
tions. Normally, over most dove range, 
water is seldom a problem for the birds. 
The smallest trickle can suffice, and birds 
in a given area are not tied to any single 
source. During drought years, however, a 
water source such as a live farm pond 
anywhere in the Midwest, South or South- 
west is a real magnet. 

One fall | was visiting in Alabama when 
things had been very dry. The land where 
| hunted had several ponds, all totally 
waterless except one. Near that one there 
was an abundance of feed and several 
dead stubs and numerous trees grew be- 
side the pond. At the upper end it was 
narrow, with a gently sloped small valley 
leading to it. Any experienced dove 
hunter would bet that the two best stands 
would be under a tree at the narrow end, 
where birds almost certainly would come 
funneling die-straight down the valley; 
and at the earthen dam at the opposite 
end, where incoming birds from any direc- 
tion would be sure to circle. 

My host and | took these two stands 
and were correct in our judgment. Missed 
birds coming down the valley dipped and 
swerved, then straightened and flew on 
to circle the wide portion at the dam. We 
both had active shooting. 

On occasion one can experience sensa- 
tional pass shooting. Doves flying from a 
feeding field to water late in the day, or 
from water to the roosting place, will all 
be following the same general course. 
You need not know where the feed is, or 
where the water or roost area is—just 
the flight pattern of the birds. My very 
first dove shooting was done years ago in 
Kansas and was pass shooting. A friend 
and | had been fishing for two consecu- 
tive afternoons and we'd observed that 
scads of doves started passing over, be- 
ginning at about 5 p.m. They were in 
headlong, all-out flight, and high. When 
we saw this flight the second day—and 
it continued a few birds at a time for an 
hour—I said, “‘With dove season opening 
soon, this should be a terrific spot.” 

Knowing shots would be high and long, 


we brought full-choke 12-gauge shotguns 
with No. 6 high-base loads. What shoot- 
ing we experienced! At first | picked a high 
bird and tried to swing, catch up, pass it, 
establish lead and touch off as | kept 
swinging. The trouble was that with a stiff 
breeze on their tails, the birds were prac- 
tically scorching their feathers. | never 
could catch up. Fortunately, at the height 
they were flying, they coursed a straight 
line. | began snap shooting well out ahead, 
and every now and then brought down a 
bird. It was a good thing we went to that 
spot on opening day. The next morning 
a front passed through—and every bird 
went with it. As a matter of fact, weather 
ruins more well-laid dove-hunting plans 
than any other factor, although it occa- 
sionally is an assist. Doves are probably 
more sensitive to weather changes than 
any other game bird, including woodcock, 
which pull out the moment a hard freeze 
hits. A drop of only a few degrees may 
move doves. A hard blow—even a warm 
one—often makes them jumpy, awe- 
somely wild and totally unpredictable in 
flight patterns. Mourning doves are warm- 
weather birds: seldom is any place too 
hot for them. But it can quickly become 
too cool. 

A year ago | had a shoot arranged with 
friends about 75 miles from my home in 
Texas. Their location was an ideal spot 
where doves were feeding in wild sun- 
flowers, then coming in late in the after- 
noon to a waterhole. The friends | was 
to join had been keeping tabs. There 
were numerous birds using the vicinity. 
As | drove to the place, taking about one- 
and-a-half hours, one of those small 
Texas northers whipped in, bringing a 
dribble of rain and a quick drop in tem- 
perature. Oddly, while driving | kept notic- 
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ing small groups of doves flying. Their 
general movement was southwest and | 
was going northwest. It made me uneasy. 
Sure enough, when | arrived at the tank 
where the shoot was to be, there was no 
action, although the birds, | learned, had 
been present that morning. Ironically, 
when | arrived home the next day, | dis- 
covered that my home grounds had not 
been in the path of that small front—and 
doves were all over the area where | lived 
—right on my own place around our two 
ponds! 

Texas gets a great many doves via mi- 
gration from a vast area to the north to 
add to those raised in the state. The same 
is true of many Deep South states, and 
also California. Because of their complete 
mobility, and an uncanny sense they seem 
to have about where things may be better, 
it pays to keep tabs on shifts of dove 
populations that have nothing to do with 
southern migration. One fall | shot for 
several days with a friend in the Yazoo 
Delta country in Mississippi. We were hav- 
ing good enough success, although there 
were no large concentrations. There was 
a tornado during the afternoon in the 
adjoining county to the east. Rain fell 
there in a deluge. Where we were the sun 
stayed bright and the weather perfect. 
Feed in our cutover sorghum fields was 
extremely plentiful. 

The hunter | was visiting and shooting 
with listened to the weather report that 
evening, and said, ‘“‘Tomorrow we just 
may have a jillion birds here. I'll bet 
they’!| move west to where the big feed is, 
not on south.”’ About 2 p.m. we were out 
in the sorghum field where we'd been 
shooting previously when the hordes ar- 
rived. For the first few minutes | just 
stood and stared, not firing a shot. There 
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was not a moment when less than 50 
doves were in sight—circling, coming in, 
flying high over, or getting up in bunches 
among the crops. We shot until the bar- 
rels were hot and took our limit in a half- 
hour. 

Early in the season many doves—pin- 
feathery young birds with short tails—are 
fairly easy to bag. They are naive, and not 
as fast as the adults. Later on, with in- 
creased hunting pressure and birds of the 
year reaching adulthood, all of them are 
wary and clever. In addition, hard hunting 
over the years seems to have educated 
the dove, with accrued wariness possibly 
passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Hunters have begun learning how to 
cope with the ultrasophisticated dove, and 
to give themselves every small advantage. 

“| remember when | could stand in the 
open under a flight even with a white shirt 
on,"’ a shooting companion told me last 
fall, ‘‘and doves would fly right into range. 
No more!”' At the time of his speaking, he 
was dressed in a camouflage jacket and 
cap, and stood in deep shade where he 
could see out and swing his gun but not 
be easily seen. 

Doves use several exasperating evasive 
tactics. Perhaps the most annoying one 
is the slight drift out of range. A bird is 
coming along on a level course. It sees 
something of which it is suspicious. There 
is no wild wing flurry to its actions: it just 
veers maddeningly and almost imper- 
ceptibly, easing out of range seemingly 
unconcerned. I've also watched, late in 
the season, how long-tailed mature birds 
would fly the center of a field but never 
the edges where danger might be con- 
cealed. When one did dare the edge, the 
moment I'd raise my gun it would swerve 
and dart, turn half on its side, drop, then 


recover again in such an unbelievably 
swift maneuver that no gunner on earth 
could hit it except by accident. 

A number of states have what are called 
“split seasons."”’ There is an early season 
of several weeks, usually in September, 
a second season of perhaps two weeks 
may occur in November. A few states 
even have a third season—or else the 
second—after the first of the year. Some 
time ago, | shot several consecutive sea- 
sons with friends in southern Georgia. 
The first couple of shoots were during the 
first half of the split season. Then | visited 
during the late one. 

“You better be prepared for quite 
different hunting,”’ | was told. ‘‘The birds 
will be in bigger groups now, because feed 
is not as plentiful. But they'll also be 
harder to find because of that, and when 
we do find them, they'll be as wild as 
hawks.” How correct the analysis! 

Later, when dove decoys first began to 
appear on the market, | began using them 
after the first several weeks of the season. 
And when dove calls also appeared, | 
began trying those. The first time around, 
in Texas, | felt sort of foolish, and other 
hunters chuckled at all the paraphernalia. 
But | was convinced | had an advantage. 

For example, | stood among mesquites 
one day near a cutover cane field where 
birds were feeding. | had the decoys 
perched in plain sight, scattered around 
nearby. | wore camouflage and | kept 
blowing the call every few minutes: it 
sounded like the “‘coo’’ of a contented 
dove. There is not much cooing in the 
fall, but there is enough so that the sound 
may allay suspicion in hunter-educated 
birds. Time after time | watched passing 
birds shift course favorably when they 
spied the oversize, full-bodied decoys. A 
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companion, also in camouflage, had 
placed other decoys in plain sight on the 
ground out in the field. He said, “‘Scores 
of times I've watched passing doves circle 
and take a dive right down to others feed- 
ing in a field.” 

The fact was, we didn't give any a 
chance to dive. When a bird veered from 
course into range to take a passing look 
at the decoys, we did our best to put it 
on the ground. Certainly doves won't 
come to calls or decoys like ducks. But 
during the late season decoys and good 
camouflage help enough to make the 
difference between shooting or swearing. 

| doubt if anybody can tell a beginner 
precisely how to hit doves consistently. In 
fact, not many hunters can hit them 
more than some of the time. The small 
size of the bird, its speed, its agile yaw- 
ing—often twisting, turning, swerving, 
dipping, and constantly changing flight 
angles—serves up only one consistent 
aspect: problems. Doves circling a water- 
hole are often easy, flying straight and 
rather slowly. On these you can swing 
your gun, keep swinging as you shoot, 
and score quite well. But the ability to 
point out a lead and snapshoot is prac- 
tically mandatory. High-flying birds, pass- 
ing over, often take a straight course— 
at lower elevations they seldom do. 

| favor a 12 gauge because | get a good 
big, dense pattern with it. For average 
ranges, the newer so-called dove loads 
are adequate. These are field loads with 
an ounce of No. 8, or No. 71% shot. Also 
at average ranges, a modified barrel is a 
good choice. How you select your stand 
makes a big difference, too. For example, 
some shotgun men are adept at going- 
away shots, or at overhead incomers. 
Some make higher scores on right-to-left 
crossing shots or vice versa. Once you've 
pegged the flight pattern of the majority 
of birds on a given day, stand so that 
most of the shots you'll get will be the 
best for you. And always select a place 
where downed birds will drop in the open. 
You don't want to lose birds, or maybe 
cause a flight-pattern shift by constantly 
searching for downed birds. An open fall 
allows you an easy gathering of birds 
after you're through. 

During the late Texas season last year, 
| had one classic session: a whirlwind 
period of pass shooting down in the 
thornbrush of South Texas. Mature birds 
hurtled over like gray bullets. They 
skimmed the scrub mesquite tops so 
closely that it was hardly possible to get 
in a shot before each was gone. As they 
saw me, they'd turn on one wing and do 
a down-and-up whip. In 20 minutes | blew 
a full box of shells. In the next half-hour 
another box went through the tube. When 
the air was finally empty, | gathered up 
only eight birds. Embarrassed? Hell, no! 
That kind of shooting is thrice-distilled, 
double-dehydrated crystal drama of the 
purest sort. It’s a delicate sip of excite- 
ment, not an explosion. 

The many misses are a very important 
part of the appeal of dove hunting. One 
friend is fond of saying the sad song of 
the mourning dove is a kind of condolence 
for the marvelous misery of misses the 
birds cause him. Of course, ammunition 
manufacturers don’t interpret it that way. 
To them the cooing of doves is a happy 
gong reminiscent of the sweet ringing of 
tills. 
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WAS THE BRASS MONKEY A WOMAN? 


Purther speculations concerning the drink that defeated the Japanese Imperial Secret Service in World War IL. 


Bits and pieces of the Brass 
Monkey legend are still surfac- 
ing. As hard to pin down as 
quicksilver, as boneless as 
oysters, but as hard to ignore as 
the jolt of brass knuckles. The 
truth? Where does it lie? 
Candidly, we don't 
know. 

It is rumored that 
~ early in 1942 the Japan- 
ese Imperial Secret 
Service began a con- 
_centrated search for an 
agent. Code name: Brass 
Monkey. Affiliation: our side. 

Gossip had it that a trafficker 
in information, probably Ha Fat, 
the quinine dealer, had put the 
Secret Service onto a drinking 
club in the port of Macao. 

The Japanese began 
around the clock surveillance. 

Heavy Traffic 
The Club's heaviest trade 
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was in a sunshine 
yellow drink. It was 
named, like the club 
itself, after a small brass 
figurine perched in a 
niche beside the en- 
trance: The Brass Monkey. 

Soldiers of fortune, 
riff-raff, purported 
agents, and double 
agents, ordered the 
Brass Monkey. Smiled, 
were content, and went 
on with their business, 
nefarious and otherwise. 

A Clue 

One night an 
Imperial Observer was 
said to have noticed an 
unusual pattern. The 
club entertainer—a 
Eurasian chanteuse of 
notable endowments 
who called herself 
| Loyana—sang the same 

song repeatedly. Each 
time upon request. 
Loyana’s Swan Song 

Next night, the Imperial 
Agent allegedly returned with a 
cryptologist from the Code 
Division of the Kempeitei. Could 
he discern a message in 
Loyana's song,""My Love isa Man 
of Gold’? Was there a code in the 
lyrics? In the changing notes of 
the accompaniment? 

Was the Brass Monkey a 
woman? 


Perhaps Loyana was'invited” 


to give a command performance 
in a lonely, fog-wrapped _ 
warehouse. 

Perhaps after hours 
of “persuasion” she was 
forced to tell it all. 

In any event, the 
night following the time-of 
many-singings,Loyana 
disappeared. Not 
long after, the club 


closed. Not the Japanese file on 
the case, though. Till the end of 
the war the Brass Monkey was 
rumored to be a monkey wrench 
in the plans of the Axis. 

Still A Mystery 

Who then, was the Brass 
Monkey? Legend has it that 
Allied Agents learned his iden- 
tity from the coaster served with 
the Brass Monkey cocktail. When 
they crossed out the words, “No 
Evil,” then removed all the let- 
ters from “The Brass Monkey” 
which did not appear in “See, 
Hear, Speak,” they were left with 
the name: H. E. Rasske. That 
name, though, could have been 
an anagram for E. H. Kessar. 

Or Rhea Kess. A woman. 
H.E’s Homage? 

Hearsay has it that every 
few years since the end of WW I, 
a gray-haired gentleman visits 
a nun’s cloister in Hong Kong 
across the estuary from Macao. 
Could he be the same man who 
some say once enjoyed a rela- 
tionship with Loyana? The same, 
perhaps, who is identified as 
H. E. Rasske, inventor of the 
Brass Monkey cocktail? 

What's a Brass Monkey? 

It's an absolutely smashing 
drink made froma 
secret combination of 
liquors. Tasty,smooth 
and innocent looking, 
but potent. 

The color of sunshine 
with the mystery of 
moonlight. 

The Brass Monkey. 

For menand 

women who don't 
just wait for things 
to happen. 


HEUBLEIN 
COCKTAILS 


HEUBLEIN 


BRass MONKE 


Micronite filter. 
Mild, smooth taste. | 
For all the right reasons. ys 
Kent. SS 


America’s quality cigarette. 


King Size or Deluxe 100’s. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Kings: 17 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine; 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 100's: 19 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine 


av. per cigarette, FTC:Report Feb. 73. 
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Prize Photo fora Fighter sy rrp cisenstanr 


Just an evening at ringside 

for fight fan Harry Truman, 

but wily Frankie Jacobs had 
a definite plan in mind 


Insiders know that publicity is the 
lifeblood of the commercial world; that 
mediocre articles—properly advertised— 
are soon in demand. In boxing, an 
ordinary pug can become a big drawing 
card, whether through favorable press 
notices or the machinations of an 
imaginative fight manager. Frankie 
““Jay"’ Jacobs was such a manager. Years 
ago, on behalf of one of his promising 
young fighters, he executed a publicity 
stunt that would have made even the 
most expert public-relations man 
hesitate. The payoff was a photograph 
that appeared in newspapers and maga- 
zines around the world. 

Frankie Jacobs was no genius, but he 
was smart—always looking for an angle. 
Born on New York's East Side, he 
dropped out of grammar school at age 
eight to hustle newspapers. Later he 
became a boxer and then turned to man- 
aging fighters, more than 500 of them 
in 55 years. One of his duties as manager, 
of course, was to generate publicity for 
his fighters, and he frequently plotted 
to get their names into sportswriters’ 
columns for the free exposure. 

His crowning free-publicity 
achievement was the scheme he used to 
gain public attention for young Tony 
Janiro, who was boxing a semifinal match 
at Madison Square Garden on the 
evening of March 9, 1945. Since the 
main event was a Rocky Graziano-Billy 
Arnold bout, a large crowd was 
insured. It was Janiro’s big chance. He 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLARD MULLIN 


was just 19 years old, blond and very 
handsome; he looked like a choir boy but 
could fight like a demon. Janiro already 
had a sizable following and needed just 
one big break. 

When Jacobs learned that Vice 
President Harry S Truman, a fight buff, 
was in New York on a visit, his fertile 
brain went to work on a scheme to take 
advantage of the ready-made publicity 
surrounding the Vice President. Soon 
Frankie Jay had his plan. 

He phoned the switchboard operator 
at Mr. Truman’s hotel. ‘I’m Mr. Jacobs,” 
he said, ‘‘speaking from Madison 
Square Garden. [This was true; he was 
phoning from a telephone booth in the 
arena.] | wish to invite the Vice Presi- 
dent to attend the Garden fights on 
March 9.’' 

He was promptly connected with Mr. 
Truman’s room because, as Frankie 
later explained, ‘‘the Garden promoter's 
name was Mike Jacobs—a man known 
throughout the world—and the operator 
assumed Mike was speaking.” 

A man’s voice came over the wire, 
“Hello, Mr. Jacobs. This is a friend of 
the Vice President. Can | help you?" 
Jacobs told the friend that two ringside 
tickets would be reserved at the Garden 
box office for the March 9 fights, and 
that he, Mr. Jacobs, would be honored 
to have Mr. Truman attend the show. 
The man asked Frankie to hold the 
wire, Presently he reported that the 
Vice President offered his thanks and 
would be delighted to attend. Jacobs 
then asked the speaker to tell Mr. 
Truman to pay particular attention to a 
boy named Tony Janiro in the semifinal 
eight-rounder with a tough, hard-punching 
opponent named Monty Pignatore. 
“Tony,"’ said Jacobs, “‘is really some- 
thing to see, for his good looks as well 


as his pugilistic skills..’. The man said 
thanks once more and promised to give 
Mr. Truman the message. 

On the evening of the event, Mr. 
Truman and his friend were in their seats 
as the first prelim bout went on. Frankie 
was pleased; the first part of his scheme 
had worked. He had carefully prepared 
the second part, and now he could only 
wait and hope. 

The semifinal was action-packed. 
Janiro boxed brilliantly: jabbing his 
aggressive rival smartly; warding off hard 
punches; moving rhythmically; hooking 
and countering. Thus it went, round 
after round. The huge crowd cheered 
and applauded Tony’s clever ring work. 
When the final gong sounded, Frankie 
Jay hastened to where the Vice President 
and his friend were seated and said, 
“Mr. Truman, I'm the manager of Tony 
Janiro. Did you enjoy watching him 
fight?”’ 

“Yes, very much so,” was the reply. 
“‘He shapes up like a future champ. Your 
boy won practically every round, though 
Monty fought gamely.” 

While the announcer was collecting 
the score cards from the ringside officials 
and the referee, Jacobs addressed Mr. 
Truman once more. ‘Sir, would you be 
so kind as to shake Tony's hand and 
congratulate him as he leaves the ring? 
He'd consider it an honor.” 

When Janiro was declared a unanimous 
winner and descended the ring steps, 
the Vice President was waiting for him. 
And so was the photographer whom 
Jacobs had planted near Janiro’s corner. 
“Tony, you gave a fine exhibition of 
boxing,’’ Mr. Truman told the youth, 
shaking his gloved hand. ‘‘l really enjoyed 
watching you."’ While the boxer stared 
blankly at his congratulator, the 
photographer snapped the picture that 
would soon appear in newspapers and 
magazines everywhere. Then Mr. Truman 
returned to his seat to watch the featured 
event. 

As fighter and manager headed to 
the dressing room, Tony asked, ‘‘Jay, 
who was that guy who just shook my 
hand?” 

Frankie gave his boxer a doubtful look. 
“You really don’t know who that was?" 

“No,” Janiro shook his head. ‘‘He 
does look kinda familiar, but | don’t 
know who he is." 

“For Chrissakes, that was the Vice 
President!” 

“The vice president of Madison Square 
Garden?” 

“No, you dope,” grinned the satisfied 
Jacobs, “the Vice President of the 
United States.” 

Within six weeks the photograph be- 
came a picture of Tony Janiro receiving 
congratulations from the President of 
the United States, when Harry S Truman 
succeeded President Roosevelt in the 
White House. T 
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ese aren’t ordinary 
boots. They’re 
Tony Lama. 


ay 
A Tony Lama boot is not like any ie 
other boot. 


Tony Lama knows that a boot 
has got to do more than just look 
good. It’s got to feel like it’s part 
of your foot, and it’s got to be 
durable. 


A boot should have the person- 
ality of the person who wears it. 
And there are a lot of different 
kinds of people around. 

That’s why Tony Lama has over 
sixty stocked boot styles. And 
that’s why Tony Lama makes so 
many custom-made boots. They’re 
all handcrafted for the maximum 
in fit, style and durability. 

You can’t buy a better boot. 
Don’t settle for the ordinary. Go 
with Tony Lama. 
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BOOTS Go TOTOWA! 


(Continued from page 81) 

most boots today are made of lightweight natural-grain 
cowhide, exotic leathers—such as boa constrictor, 
ostrich, lizard and snake—can be seen on feet from 
Maine to California. 

Fit is most important when buying boots: though 
boots are stiffer when first bought than new shoes, they 
still shouldn’t feel crippling. To break them in, manu- 
facturers advise wearing new boots as much as possible 
for a week or so. If they fit correctly, they will mold 
to your feet as you wear them. 

Exotic leathers should be cleaned with soap and 
water but the heels should be kept dry. To keep natural 
leathers soft, use a cream softening agent and shine 
with shoe polish; and rough grains can be cleaned with 
elbow grease and saddle soap. Once your boots are 
broken in—and cared for properly—they should be 
your sidekick for years. T 


Top left picture: Tony Lama’s full-quill ostrich boot 
($185) has full scallop; sharkskin-vamp boot by Nocona 
($87) has matching kid top; beige-lizard top high-style- 
vamp boot with wing tip is by Rios of Mercedes ($160). 
At bottom left: Nocona's boa constrictor-vamp boot 
($97); the gray stovepipe-buckled boot is from 

Texas Boot Co. ($40); Nocona’s vamped boot comes 

in pecan-colored kid ($54). 

At bottom right: black and white Java lizard boot 

has navy kid top, from Justin ($48); round toe and 
French-heeled boot is by Rios of Mercedes ($88). 

All prices are approximate. Details on stores in your area 
may be obtained by writing TRUE S.R.S. 1515 Broadway, 
New York 10036. 


YOU CAN TURN EVERY $1.00 INTO $3.00 
WITHIN 30 DAYS OR LESS... 


WE GUARANTEE: 


OR WE BUY BACK ANY UNSOLD JEWELRY FROM YOU! 


No experience needed to make big money, spare time or full time, in the fastest, easiest imaginable way! Just show The Minton Collection of smart, handsome 
jewelry at amazing low prices to friends, neighbors and others — and watch it sell on sight for you. Jewelry that sells for $18 costs you only $6 or less, so you 
make $12 or more profit. $30 sellers cost $10 or less, so you make $10 or more profit — 200% or more on your cost! Every Minton Creation looks worth at least 
2 or 3 times its actual price — so you take fast orders just showing the Collection — with no hard selling at all! 


No Need to Invest Any of Your Own 
Money... Now or Ever! 


You can make these high profits with no 
investment at all! Just show our big 36-page 
full-color Jewelry Presentation Catalog— 
which we supply you FREE. Simply take 
orders and collect 1/3 deposit, which covers 
your wholesale cost for jewelry ordered, and 
send orders to us. When jewelry arrives, 
collect 2/3 balance from your customers— 
and this money is all pure profit for you— 
without you investing a penny of your own 
money! Even if you decide to order samples 
to show or a small inventory of best-selling 
jewelry, you don’t risk a penny to get 
started! It’s the finest, easiest business in 
the world! 


Here’s proof of the superior quality of 
Minton Jewelry! With every Creation—no 
matter how inexpensive—we supply—FREE 
—a printed, signed Lifetime Guarantee Cer- 
tificate which says that if anything goes 
wrong with the Jewelry—ever!— Minton will 
replace with a new Jewelry Creation of same 
or similar style, for a small service charge, to 
help pay part of handling and postage ex- 
pense. This Guarantee has no time limit! 
When customers see this astounding Guar- 
antee, they order immediately, in full 
confidence! 


FREE! Luxurious Gift Case 
with Every Jewelry Creation! 


Because the Minton Collection is a division 
of a large, famous, well-established and 
reputable jewelry box manufacturer, we 
supply you — FREE — an elegant, high- 
quality Jewelry Gift Case with every Minton 
Jewelry Creation, no matter how low- 
priced. These Gift Cases enhance the ap- 
parent value of the jewelry even more, 
making orders even easier for you to take. 


The Minton Collection 


A DIVISION OF JEWELRY 
BOX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


RARITAN AVENUE, P.O. BOX 1392 
DEPARTMENT G77C 
HIGHLAND PARK, N.J. 08904 
TELEPHONE: (201) 247-3724 


Over 250 Beautiful Jewelry Styles 
Pay You Fast, High Profits! 


Your FREE Minton Jewelry Presentation 
Catalog offers more than 250 gorgeous 
creations for men and women—rings, ear- 
rings, pendants, pins, bracelets, cufflinks, 
tie-tacs and watches. Many jewelry crea- 
tions feature the brilliant Minton Counter- 
feit Diamond which can fool all but the 
trained eye of a jeweler—but sell for a small 
fraction of the price of a real diamond. 
Also Minton Stars—exotic star sapphire 
simulants—as well as genuine gems—jades, 
tiger eyes, onyxes, opals and topazes, ex- 
pertly crafted in designer mountings of 10K 
filled gold, 18K heavy gold electroplate and 
genuine sterling silver. 


On your first order, regardless of its size, 
unless the order sells out fast and pays you 
at least $3.00 for every $1.00 cost of your 
order, you may return any unsold, unworn 
jewelry within 30 days, and we'll immedi- 
ately refund every cent you paid for the 
jewelry you’ve returned—with no questions 
asked! We wouldn’t dare to make this 
money-back guarantee unless we were cer- 
tain that you will succeed, simply by 
showing Minton Jewelry Creations to men 
and women in your area! 


FREE | COMPLETE BIG 

e MONEY-MAKING KIT 
and mail the coupon below. By return 
mail, we'll rush you the complete money- 
making Minton Jewelry Presentation Outfit, 
containing the big 36-page full-color Cata- 
log, big profit plans, special bonus-profit 
offers, order-taking equipment—everything 
you need to make big money from the very 
day you receive it! Everything comes to you 
FREE, no obligation. Mail coupon TODAY! 


MP Cue 7 
| The Minton Collection, Hers G77C i 
| Raritan Ave., P.O. Box 1392 | 
| Highland Park, N.J. 08904 | 
| FREE, prepaid, and entirely without obligation, rush me | 
| complete money-making Minton Jewelry Presentation Kit. | 
| Nane—_____ | 
| Address | 
City. 
| State Zip | 
Lowe ES Se eee el 


Clockwise from top left: Croton digital ($350) with 
push-button readout that lights up; solid-state Gruen 

($175) displays time continuously; Jules Jurgensen ($225) has 
solid-state liquid crystal; time is displayed continuously 

by Microma ($175); Ragen time module ($200) has digital 
liquid crystal display. All prices are approximate. 


Sales don’t yet reflect it, but some watch 
manufacturers maintain that the digitals 
will soon be appearing on millions of wrists 
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DIGITAL AGADOUT 
WATGnico? 


TRUE REPORTS/BY STEVE DITLEA 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY JEFFREY FOX 


l.. Ma, no hands!” proclaimed several watch manu- 
facturers over a year ago as they proudly announced a new 
kind of electronic timepiece. Displaying the hours and minutes 
in easily legible numerals, the digital wristwatch was hailed 
by one of its makers as “a technical achievement that vir- 
tually changes man’s approach to time.” Gone forever would 
be the fumbling answers to the simple question, “What time 
is it?” “A little after three” would be replaced by a self- 
assured “three-o-four.” In addition, these noiseless wonders 
would banish the word “tick-tock” from our vocabulary. 

The digital watch has been kept from fulfilling its glowing 
promise by a swarm of technical bugs. According to Richard 
Woodford, vice president of Jules Jurgensen, distributors of 
one of the newest digital watches to hit the market, “It will 
be a year before this type of watch will be refined to the 
point where all criticism will cease.” Despite the problems 
encountered by some recent purchasers, manufacturers are 
hard-pressed to keep up with the demand for the hottest item 
since the Mickey Mouse watch—even at prices ranging from 
$2100 down to $150 for the cheapest model. 

Behind the newest watch face in town there is some highly 
sophisticated technology. A quartz-crystal heart and a solid- 
state minicomputer brain keep time without any moving 
parts. Under optimum conditions, they offer a degree of 
accuracy that is impossible with mechanical or electrical 
movements. Many of the digital watches on the market are 
guaranteed for a variation of no more than 60 seconds a year 
for up to three years. 

When a tiny electric current passes through the quartz 
crystal, barely the size of a wood splinter, it vibrates at a 
fixed rate. This replaces the oscillating devices, either a bal- 
ance wheel or a tuning fork, which provide the time base in 
other watches. In the new models the crystals vibrate at rates 
as high as 32,000 times per second. At such frequencies, 
minor variations have little effect on the accuracy of the 
time base. Yet for all its reliability, the quartz crystal is sub- 
ject to changes in frequency due to aging, shock and tempera- 
ture. Bulova’s engineers cite this drawback as one of the 
reasons for retaining the Accutron tuning fork mechanism 
in their version of the quartz watch (which, incidentally, 
retains the conventional face). According to them, aging 
alone can account for a loss of two minutes a year. Manufac- 
turers of the digital watches respond by sticking to their 
guarantees of minute-a-year accuracy. 

The quartz-crystal’s oscillations are fed into a high-fre- 
quency amplifier and then divided electronically to a base 
rate of one impulse per second in order to drive the basic 
counting device of the watch. These integrated electrical cir- 
cuits (the direct outgrowth of computer technology) are 
composed of more than 1000 transistors, and yet are com- 
pressed onto chips smaller than a postage stamp. Unfortu- 
nately they are difficult to manufacture—as little as ten per- 
cent of the silicon chips coming off the line live up to per- 
formance standards. 

Once the integrated circuit has established the base rate 
of one cycle per second, it can keep track of time and transmit 
the hour and minutes to the display on the watch’s face. 
Manufacturers have chosen one of two basic types of display. 
Glowing red neonlike digits are featured on watches sold by 
Croton, Hamilton, Elgin and Uranus, using a system based 
on a light-emitting diode. Because the diode uses too much 
current to permit a continuous display, the watch face remains 
dark and opaque until a button on the crown is pressed. Then 
it comes to life, giving the time. Some models offer the date 
and a running count of seconds, as well. On certain watches 
the display continues only as long as the button is depressed; 
on others it is programmed to continue for a brief period 


after the button has been released. In either case, there is the 
inconvenience of having to press a button every time you 
look at your watch. Even with the compromise solution of 
display on demand, the two aspirin-sized batteries which 
supply power will last less than a year if the light-emitting 
diode is in use more than 25 seconds a day. 

Winking, blinking numerals on a reflecting mirror surface 
give the time on models offered by Waltham, Microma and 
Jules Jurgensen. They employ what is known in a mouthful 
as a “liquid crystal display unit of the dynamic scattering 
type.” In simpler terms, these models take advantage of a 
sealed liquid with crystalline properties, one of which is a 
tendency toward opaqueness when very low current is intro- 
duced. This permits a continuous display of the time with 
only a slight drain on the single battery powering the watch. 
There is a problem though—the numerals are visible only 
within a narrow viewing angle and under proper lighting. 

Despite continuing improvements in the liquid crystal 
display, all suffer from a limited lifespan. Contamination from 
moisture seepage is the principal culprit. Though improved 
seals have extended their lifespan, no liquid crystal can be ex- 
pected to last more than five years. Some estimates pessimisti- 
cally predict that these display units will rave to be replaced 
after 18 months. For all its advantages, the liquid crystal still 
means One more component requiring regular servicing. 

This is one of the reasons why neither Timex nor Bulova, 
the two U.S. sales leaders, is planning to sell digital 
watches at this time. As Bill Gowen, manager of public rela- 
tions for Bulova, says, “We are not going to introduce digital- 
style watches, because the life of the liquid crystal is very 
short: six to eighteen months. This is very difficult for the 
customer, because with no in-store service, the watches 
must be sent to the company. We will introduce the digital 
only when the quality of the electronic dial meets acceptable 
standards of consumer use.” 

A spokesman for Timex was much more terse, “Timex 
will not have digital watches. We have no statement at the 
present time.” 

At present, the U.S. imports over 20 million watches and 
exports barely one percent of its own production. When the 
digital watch enters mass production, using standardized 
components and low-cost labor, this situation should be dra- 
matically reversed. The U.S. will then become a major ex- 
porter of watches and watch movements—though the Swiss 
and the Japanese are hard at work on their own versions of 
the digital watch. 

Apparently Tissot will be among the first Swiss companies 
to market a digital watch. Al Miller, advertising manager for 
Tissot, says, “We are going to have digital watches. Though 
they are not for public distribution yet, they are being made 
in the factory. Digital watches are still in the experimental 
stage; they are just conversation pieces now. So we are waiting 
to see if the public will buy them.” 

Even with the advent of a $50 digital watch, few people 
really expect it to make the old watch face obsolete. Increas- 
ingly rare are such boasts as Gruen’s that “five years from 
now, the only conventional watches around will be in antique 
shops, or in attic trunks where all other heirloom-type things 
are stored.” The simple fact is that over 70 percent of the 
watches sold today retail for less than $25. These watches 
are discarded and replaced at the slightest sign of trouble or 
the latest whim of fashion. Until the digital watch can attain 
that status, it will coexist with conventional watches. Even 
Gruen’s president, M.J. Teeman, predicts that the entire watch 
market will continue to grow in the years ahead, with the 
digital watch carving its own niche among consumers looking 
for the latest in timekeeping convenience. T 
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MEDICAL MALPRACTICE (From page 39) 
the doctor did not sufficiently describe 
the dangers of an operation or procedure 
to allow the patient himself to decide 
whether to take the risk. Though doctors, 
as a rule, are under no contractual obli- 
gation to come up with a surefire cure, 
some still tend to pooh-pooh the dangers 
inherent in a procedure, assuring the pa- 
tient that he'll be like new in a few days 
or weeks. When things go wrong, the pa- 
tient says, ‘‘He didn't warn me!’’—that 
is if the patient is still alive. Thus, no ex- 
pert witness is needed; the patient be- 
comes the truth-teller, and the doctor 
must prove that he warned the patient. 

But if the informed consent doctrine 
is carried to extremes, doctors point out, 
surgeons and their anesthesiologists 
would have to describe all the catas- 
trophic things that could go wrong and 
have gone wrong in operating rooms— 
from brain damage to paralysis to cardiac 
arrest—and, as a result, few operations 
would ever be performed. The proper 
stance for the doctor probably lies some- 
where between the two extremes. 

In recent years lawyers for injured pa- 
tients have been using the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur (The thing speaks for 


Malpractice: from a Doctor's Side 
BY JAMES L. GROBE, M.D. 


President 
American Academy of Family Physicians 


The marked increase in malpractice com- 
plaints in the past 20 years has made to- 
day’s practicing physician acutely aware 
of possible malpractice actions. Such 
awareness has resulted in additional con- 
sultations, x-rays, lab work, etc. (done 
primarily for medical-legal reasons), 
which adds greatly to medical costs. In 
some areas the added cost of malpractice 
insurance for the physician may equal as 
much as ten percent of the usual medi- 
cal fee. 

Increased medical malpractice actions 
have resulted from: 1) decreased person- 
alization of health care due to super- 
specialization and increased patient load 
(the family physician who has a continu- 
ing, close relationship with his patients 
has the least problem with malpractice 
complaints); 2) population mobility; and 
3) decreased communication between 
patient and doctor. 

There are several factors working 
against the satisfactory solution of the 
medical malpractice problems. Juries fre- 
quently are swayed by emotions, not valid 
facts. Jury awards are sometimes exces- 
sive and bear little relationship to actual 
damages, being based on emotional is- 
sues rather than facts. 

Nuisance suits (i.e., suits without basis 
in fact) are often used to obtain settle- 
ments from insurance companies. The 
cost of legal proceedings necessary to 
contest unjustified claims exceeds the 
cost of settlement. Nuisance suits could 
be eliminated if plaintiffs and attorneys 
were required to assume legal responsibil- 
ity for such actions. 

The use of contingency fees by the legal 
profession greatly increases the number 
of malpractice claims. Contingency fees 
should be abolished in this country. The 


itself) to lift some of the burden of proof 
from the patient. If the patient can estab- 
lish that after treatment something went 
wrong which logically should not have, 
then the doctor must explain the condi- 
tion. The burden of proof of freedom from 
negligence shifts to the doctor. 

Today, many doctors are complaining 
that the increase in successful malprac- 
tice suits and in the size of the awards (to 
say nothing of their mounting malpractice 
insurance premiums), has forced them 
into practicing ‘‘defensive medicine.” The 
result, they say, is that their fees must 
increase, more lab tests and consulta- 
tions are called for, and the patient pays 
more for his medical care. 

Other physicians point out that ‘“‘defen- 
sive medicine’’ isn't all bad. If doctors 
worried less about their investment port- 
folios, read drug labels carefully, didn’t 
rely on the drug company ‘‘detail man” 
(mostly a non-M.D. softsell salesman) for 
their continuing education, leveled with 
their patients, took more care with diag- 
nosis, and hung that famed Hippocratic 
admonition on their wall—Primum non 
nocere (First, no harm to the patient)— 
physicians would spend more time heal- 
ing and less time consulting lawyers. T 


trial lawyers may obtain large judgments, 
receiving 30 to 50 percent of such settle- 
ments for their fees. Perhaps a no-fault 
malpractice law is the answer to this 
abuse of the legal structure by vested 
interest. 

Mr. Brill’s article contains no positive 
solution, presents a biased and inaccurate 
picture, and shows a lack of understand- 
ing of the broad spectrum of health care 
services, 

Medical malpractice problems are very 
complex, but despite the cynicism of 
writers such as Mr. Brill, medicine con- 
tinues to work actively to make sure that 
the quality of health care in this country 
is not only the very best possible, but is 
available at a price that is reasonable. 

How is medicine doing this? Through 
peer review: the method of keeping pro- 
fessionals honest by having their col- 
leagues ‘‘look over their shoulders.”’ There 
are many levels of peer review, function- 
ing well, regardless of Mr. Brill’s belief 
that this is not effective. Some of these 
functioning levels are medical licensing 
bodies, Medicare, Medicaid, foundation 
plans, and Blue Shield and similar insur- 
ance carriers. Now being developed na- 
tionally are the Professional Standards 
Review Organizations (PSROs), super- 
vised by the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department. To say that medicine 
operates in a performance evaluation 
vacuum is to reveal one’s ignorance of 
just how the health care system really 
does work. Besides—and this is vital to 
the long-run benefit of the public—this 
peer review system not only demands 
quality of care for the patient, it also de- 
mands that care be delivered to the pa- 
tient at the most reasonable price. | can 
honestly say that medicine is working 
daily to correct any deficiencies. Can the 
other side of the malpractice coin—the 
legal profession, the sometimes greedy 
patient and the opportunistic bureaucrat 
—say the same? There always will be 
malpractice suits, some entirely legiti- 
mate. But they must be brought to 
a minimum to protect the public. T 
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and illustrated ‘‘how-to’’ steps. They can save 
for you, over and over. Here are eight of Audel’s 
many fields... 


Whatever practical skills you’ve been wanting to 
develop, Audel has comprehensive, step-by-step 
Guides to help you. They show you all the profes- 
sional tricks of the trades in clearly diagrammed 
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Fix almost any car FAST. 
Step-by-step Guide covers: 


Troubleshooting * Unique symptoms- 
and-Causes Charts * Spark Plugs * 
Batteries * Tune-up * Distributors * 
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SERVICING 
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Practical 
information 
on operation, 
ale “servicing and 
repairing of modern house- 
hold refrigerators and air 
conditioners. Covers auto 
air conditioners, too. 


(2nd Edition) 


Presents the 
fundamentals 
of electricity 
» in clear, con- 
cise terms. 
Easily grasped explana- 
tions and over 1300 illus- 
trations and diagrams, for 
electrical workers and ap- 


Two illustrated vol- 
umes on the sci- 
—) ence of masonry 

» and bricklaying. 
Packed with how-to 
information and di- 
rections, rules, processes, defini- 
tions, formulas, diagrams, tables, 
estimating. A complete and au- 
thentic trade reference library. 752 


' Handy and 
practical 
“how-to” in- 
structions for 
servicing, re- 
QoS" ae pairing, as- 
sembling, wiring and test- 
ing practically all home ap- 
pliances. 
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GETAWAY MACHINES ( from page 43) 
Bronco, Toyota’s Land Cruiser and, of 
course, Chevrolet’s Blazer. 

Each year, more American Motors hard- 
ware goes into the Willys line, but the old 
military look remains in Jeep's CJ-5 and 
CJ-6 models. For those too long in the 
tooth for such Spartan travel, Jeep builds 
its very fine Wagoneer. 

The CJ-5’s 84-inch wheelbase gives it 
extraordinary maneuverability, but a 
buckboard ride. The longer (104-inch 
wheelbase) CJ-6 is a very solid compro- 
mise. With either you have a choice of 
three engines: the base 232 CIL six (100 
hp), a 258 six (110 hp) or a 304 V8 
(150 hp). A three-speed manual trans- 
mission is standard, but you can order 
a fourth speed with a six. 

Jeep’s flagship, the Wagoneer, is a 
steel-bodied station wagon on a 110-inch 
wheelbase. It comes with the 258 six or 
175 or 195 hp versions of a 360 V8 driv- 
ing through a four-speed stick or Turbo 
Hydra-Matic. When you order a V8 and 
automatic, you can also order Quadra- 
Trac. And you can, of course, get the 
Wagoneer with air conditioning. 

The Land Rover Series III, proper trans- 
portation to polo fields or the Gobi Desert, 
is a two-door station wagon with a remov- 
able hardtop and an 88-inch wheelbase. 
It comes with a four-cylinder engine (77 
hp), which hardly makes it the scourge 
of the turnpike,but it can pull three times 
its own weight on level ground, knock off 
a 49-degree grade and get itself out of 
any off-road cranny you can get it into. 

International Harvester’s Scout first 
appeared a dozen years ago. A restyled 
version came out in 1972. It is a good- 
looking, good-handling little machine with 
a reasonably smooth-riding 100-inch 
wheelbase, a new silent drive transfer 


New, Browning “Power 
Rated" Shotgun Shells. 
The Power Rating 

on each box makes 
selecting the right 
load a snap. 


PIS 


Take the kids to the 
target range and build 
their confidence with 
new Nail Drivers .22's. 


You'll Never Settle for Your Old Ammo Again. 


a 


case (driving front axle only) and a dash- 
mounted, push-pull control switch so you 
don’t have to stop and get your hands 
muddy putting in four-wheel drive. Three 
engines are offered: the standard 258 six 
(113 hp), or a 304 or 345 V8, rated at 
137 and 144 hp respectively. Again, a 
three-speed stick is standard, but you can 
get a fourth speed or an automatic trans- 
mission. There's a long list of options, and 
you can buy the Scout II without four- 
wheel drive, but if you’re serious about 
going off the road or care about resale 
value, you had better include it. 

Ford was the first of Detroit’s Big Three 
to get into the four-wheel-drive market. 
It entered in 1965 with the Bronco and 
quickly won itself a solid reputation with 
those four-wheel-drive fans who spend 
lots of time in the woods. The Bronco 
(available in station-wagon style only) has 
a 92-inch wheelbase. The standard engine 
is a 200 six (102 hp), but you can get 
Ford’s famous 302 V8 rated at 157 hp. 
With the V8 the Select Shift Cruise-O- 
Matic is available. 

Toyota’s Land Cruiser is stark but very 
strong and intelligently contrived. You get 
what you need: a toolroll that includes a 
set of wrenches, pliers and a grease gun; 
tow hook, steering stabilizer, power-as- 
sisted brakes, skid plates, heaters front 
and rear, outside spare carrier, full instru- 
ments and seating for seven. All are in- 
cluded in the list price. You can buy the 
Tojo in hard or softtop; wheelbase is 90 
inches; overall length is 152 inches, which 
makes it about 15 inches longer than a 
Jeep CJ-5 and two feet shorter than a 
Blazer. 

There's also a station-wagon version on 
a 106-inch wheelbase. There’s only one 
engine—a hard-driving, 237 six overhead 
valve (138 hp) coupled to a three-speed, 


floor-mounted stick. The only dealer ex- 
tras are a mechanical or electric winch, 
free-running front hubs, radio and in- 
door/outdoor carpeting. The only trouble 
is the body is short on insulation, which 
makes for noisy and sometimes hot trans- 
portation. 

Finally, there’s GM's Blazer (or ‘‘Jim- 
my” if bought from a GM dealer), a break- 
away that’s likely to have a big influence 
on future four-wheel drives. Unlike the 
others, the Blazer is based on an existing 
design—the Chevy pickup truck. Chevy’s 
raid on its parts’ bins produced a winner. 
The Blazer is big (185 inches long), but 
this is not putting people off. In fact, the 
vehicle has sold so well that Ford is think- 
ing hard about basing a four-wheel-drive 
utility vehicle on its pickup. 

There are three engines for the Blazer: 
a 250 six (100 hp), 307 V8 (115 hp) and 
a 350 V8 (155 hp). Blazer's full-time 
four-wheel-drive system is only available 
with the V8s and the optional Turbo 
Hydra-Matic. Its pickup truck origins give 
the Blazer a more familiar driving feel 
than the rest. 

The cost of four-wheel drive varies 
widely. Remember, some models come 
far more fully equipped than others— 
even in basic form. At press time, Jeep’s 
Model 14 Wagoneer was the costliest of 
the bunch, selling for $5507. The Series 
II| Land Rover runs about $4360. The 
very complete Toyota Land Cruiser lists 
for $3682. Ford’s Bronco for $3635, and 
the Scout II is about $3400. The Blazer 
carries the lowest base price: $3200. All 
these prices are for the basic unit 
equipped with four-wheel drive and stand- 
ard engine, with no taxes, dealer prepara- 
tion or transportation charges added, 
so use them as a basis for comparison 
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only. 


Sight in your big game 


with a rifle 
\\ 


box of Browning 


Centerfires. Brass, 
primers, powders 
and bullets 
perfectly 

teamed for total 
accuracy. 


BROWNING 


a Blister some 
|?“ targets with 
Browning Centerfire 
Handgun Ammunition... 
carefully loaded for 
accuracy and precision 
feeding in automatics. 


BROWNING 


Ammunition crafted like our fine guns 


\ 


FREE: catalog describing Browning Ammunition, Sporting Arms, Apparel & Boots, Archery Gear, New Camping 


and Backpacking Gear, and 9 pages of shooting tips. 
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Browning, Dept. M64, Morgan, Utah 84050 


IT’S BEEN A 
MILLION YEARS COMING, 
BUT NOW IT’S HERE 


HAIR TRIGGER is new, exciting and 
endorsed by John Wayne. It’s a 
comprehensive program designed 
for the needs and care of your hair 
at home. Clinically proven safe, 
Formula “6” Cream moisturizes and 
revitalizes the hair and scalp. Spe- 
cially selected Food Supplements 
are offered to help ensure proper 
nutrition. Conditioning Protein 
Shampoo and Cream Rinse com- 
plete this balanced program for 
total hair care. 


We have taken a 
giant step forward in hair care 


.». SHOULDN’T YOU? 


- 
rn 


| can truly recommend Hair Trigger 
John Wayne 


Available in finer department stores 
everywhere, or order directly by mail. 


Manufactured by HAIR TRIGGER INC. 
1924 E. Glenwood Place Santa Ana, Calif. 92705 


Formula “6” 4o0z. 165.00 
Food Supplements 40 day 8.00 
Protein Shampoo __ 8 oz. 3.50 
Protein 

Cream Rinse 8 oz. 3.00 
Holding Mist 13 oz. 2.00 
HT Soap 8 bars 4.50 
Formula 8 

Skin Cream 2 oz. 
Formula 3 

Nail Cream 2 oz. 


Hand Lotion 8 oz. 
Cologne Body Rub 8 oz. 


| Pg a, a | | 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Add $1.00 for mailing and handling 
(and 5% sales tax in California.) 
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TRUE’S SURVEY ( from page 35) 
Do you generally prefer a 
“take-charge’’ male to one 
whom you can influence? 


All the noise about women’s liberation 
notwithstanding, 65 percent (all the com- 
munications executives, all but one 
teacher, all but two stewardesses and 75 
percent of the secretaries) stated their 
preference for a “‘take-charge” male. Stu- 
dents and women in glamour jobs were 
fairly evenly divided. Notably, it was pre- 
dominantly younger women in their 20s 
and early 30s who wanted a man they 
could influence or, as a few stipulated, 
a 50-50 partnership. 

Several communications executives ex- 
plained why they wanted a ‘‘dominant”’ 
male. A public relations director, age 29, 
wrote, ‘‘He mustn’t be threatened by my 
career. He must be strong—not allow me 
to dominate him—yet allow me to be an 
independent, respected individual. | value 
my own identity highly."’ And from a (re- 
luctantly) still single advertising vice- 
president, 40 years old: “‘In advertising 
there are more insecure and frightened 
men than | would guess in any other pro- 
fession. . . . | think the singularly more 
attractive thing about men who have ap- 
pealed to me is their ability to project 
their ‘inner’ security . . . coupled with a 
sensitivity /awareness of those with whom 
they have a relationship.” 


In love-making, do you prefer 
to have the man take the 
sexual initiative? 
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ded ‘ton most 
« York dancer, 


Almost 80 percent respo 
occasions’’—added a N: 


32, “but only becaus« restrictive 
society precludes otherwise.” Twelve 
percent said ‘‘always,’’ ei¢'* women re- 
plied ‘‘50-50,”’ three said ‘rarely.”’ 


Does it matter to you :f a man 
observes such traditional 
male-female amenities as 
opening doors, lighting ciga- 
rettes, etc.? Do you consider 
such courtesies to be a 

benign form of male 

chauvinist put-down? 


Sixty percent of the women surveyed (61 
percent of the secretaries) said they ap- 
preciated the courteous male. However, 
only one of the students (from Welles 
ley) considered manners’ important: 
“Social courtesies indicate . . . a man’s 
respect for women. . . . When dating, it 
makes for a more pleasant evening. Man- 
ners are important for women as well as 
men.” 

Many young women, however, dis- 
agreed. “Il heartily dislike being fawned 
upon by someone who has nothing better 
to do than carry books, packages, etc., 
that | am perfectly capable of carrying 
or who dashes around the car to open 
the door (he would always drive, I’m 
sure),’’ wrote a 22-year-old customer- 
service representative employed by a pub- 


lisher in Putney, Vermont. “I do appre- 
ciate someone holding a door instead of 
letting it smash in my face... and | ex- 


tend the same courtesy to anyone | 
meet.” 

“I'd prefer he didn’t,”’ wrote a model, 
22, from Oyster Bay, New York. ‘“‘It im- 
presses me, but isn’t necessary,’’ said 
a secretary in her late 20s. ‘‘I care, but 
not very much—in fact, hardly at all,’’ 
noted a New York editor, also in her 20s. 

Thirteen women considered such cour- 
tesies a form of male chauvinist put- 
down, though hardly benign. As a 33- 
year-old New York entertainer put it, ‘‘A 
lot of b--- s--- in return for loss of 
human rights!” 


Do you object to men who tell 
“locker-room”’ sex jokes or 
use four-letter words in 

mixed company? 


Again, age is a significant factor. Only 
two college students and two steward- 
+ sses objected to both sex jokes and four- 
stter words in mixed company. Two in 
each category expressed disapproval of 
jokes but not four-letter words, which, as 
they pointed out, they themselves use 
profusely. However, one stewardess com- 
mented, ‘‘But | feel srry for the person 
(male or female) whe has to use such 
tactics to gain attention.’’ Secretaries, 
however, including younger ones, ob- 
jected by slightly more than 50 percent. 
Other groups were fairly evenly divided. 
In many instances, those who were 
offended by off-color jokes or obscenities 
were offended on sexist rather than moral 
grounds. ‘I’m offended by jokes that 
make women look stupid,” said a part- 
(Continued on page 102 ) 


Who Needs 
It? 


It isn’t very big. Just a little green 
case, with probe and cable attached. It 
isn’t hard to use. It isn’t temperamen- 
tal. There’s almost no wear-out to it. 
It goes with you quietly in your tackle 
box. It doesn’t beep or buzz or whistle 
Dixie. In fact, the only thing it can do 
is measure dissolved oxygen in water. 

Funny thing, though — that’s what 
tells you exactly where the fish have to 
be in any lake or river or impoundment. 

How have you gotten along this long 
without it? 

At sporting goods and fishing tackle 
dealers nationwide. 


SENTRY 


OXYGEN MONITOR 


BASS-OX, INC. P.O. BOX 35129 DALLAS, TX.75235 (214) 350-7831 
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TRUE GOES 


SHOPPING 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. 
The merchandise shown here is the newest and/or most 
interesting our shopping editor has found this month. 
Refunds are guaranteed except on personalized items. 
Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 


A good boot 


A good hunting boot must be com- 
fortable as well as practical, and these 
boots are both. The Vibram lug soles 
provide extra support as well as good 
grip, and supple, brown leather uppers 
are treated to resist moisture. The 
boot is 9” high with full bellows tongue, 
speed-lacing eyelets, elasticized top 
collar. Whole sizes only: 7 to 13; D and 
EE widths. $28.50 from L.L. Bean, 
Inc., Dept.T-9, Freeport, Me. 04032. 


Handsome hiking hat 


You'll look great in this hiking hat 
that’s expertly made from the finest 
natural brown-tone suede. Comes in 
S, M, L, XL. Be sure to state size 
when ordering. $28.45 from Kreeger 
& Son, Dept. T-9, 30 W. 46th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 


New yard game in town 


Bola-Rang is a fascinating new outdoor 
game that’s played by throwing the 
boomerang-shaped device at a stand- 
ing rope target. Points are scored 
when the Bola-Rang catches a rope 
and rests on one of the balls. $14.95 
from Leisure-Time Products Corp., 
Dept. T-7, Box 2516, Sta. “A,” 
Champaign, Ill. 61820. 


Electronic clock movement 

This transistorized, precision move- 
ment lets you design and build a 
variety of wall clocks. With a simple 
mounting nut, you can attach the 
sealed container to any dial. It runs 
approximately 12 months on a 
standard “C” battery and is complete 
with minute and sweep second hand. 
It measures 3144” x 2%” x 14%”. 
$6.95 (F.O.B.) from Emperor Clock 
Co., Dept. FP, Emperor Industrial 
Park, Fairhope, Ala. 36532. 


Here's 
anew way 
to get away 
and stay awhile! 


We know a lot of smart vacationeers 
who have found their own “national 
park.” No more crowded campgrounds 
for them. Ju “open spaces, 
fresh air lots of natural 
beauty. Ebest of all, 
‘keep out” 
sign because they own it. Where? In 
the primitive areas of Idaho, Eastern 
Washington and Montana. How? By 
owning a five to forty acre tract for 
recreation use, retirement and 
investment. And we are the 
SJ pioneer land company in this 
LM ? 
m area, sO take our word for it 
when we tell you that this land can't 
last long at these prices. As little as 
$2000. Low down payment. Terms avail- 
able. Every tract with growing timber. 


View sites and waterfront 
available. Guaranteed road 
access, warranty deed and 
title insurance. But don't kid : 
yourself: America's vanishing wilder- 
ness is really vanishing! Drive and see 
this land for yourself or write for free 
lists of sites, maps and complete in- 
formation: Dept. D41, Reforestation, 
Inc., P.O. Box 14006, Opportunity 
Station, Spokane, Washington 99214. 


ATTENTION INVESTORS: 
Larger tracts available at “whole- 
sale” prices. Check the appropriate 
space on the coupon below. 


oO 


! am interested in larger tracts for invest- 


.O 


Reforestation, Inc. Spokane, Washington 
| am interested in a 5 to 40 acre tract for 


personal USC.... 1.2... eee eee eee 
MONE DULDOSOS saeco tee tee nee 


Rush this coupon .now 


NAME 
STREET 


= P.O. Box 14006 
Opportunity Station 
Spokane, Washington 99214 
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SHIP MODELS: 

Both ready-to-build kits 
and finished models 
for home or office. 
From $9.95. 


MARINE 

PICTURES: 

Full color reproductions 
of world famous ship 
and sea pictures. 


SHIPS’ WHEELS: 
Of mahogany or 
oak; for tables, 
ceiling lights or 
wall decorations. 


Send 25¢ for 144 page 


Shi 
Sea 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Jam packed with ship 
models, cannon models, 
famous nautical pictures 
and hundreds of decorative 
marine items. 


SHIP'S 
FIGUREHEADS: 
Replicas of 
decorative 

carved figures 
from old sailing 
ships. From $12.95. 


MINIATURE CANNON 
In Brass: Hand built 
or in kits — for bookends, 
shelf or desk 

From $6.95. 


144 pages of unusual nautical g 
stems for the home or office. 


Sond 25¢ for catalog to: PRESTON’ Ss 


113-W Main St. Wharf,Greenport, N. ¥.11944 


Unset ‘‘Titania’’ 
jewel, 1 to 5 carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 

Per carat. 


ONLY__------919 


1 carat ‘'Titania’’ Solitaire 


—_=$ v= 


TITANIA 


the miracle jewel stone you 
read about in The Reaper's 
DIGEST 

MORE BRILLIANT and 
More Beautiful than 


DIAMONDS 


— 


carat ‘‘Titania’’ set in a 


set in a beautiful 14 kt gold Masculine box style 14 kt. 


plete ONLY ...946.00" 


Write for FREE 


ting. Com- les 
plete. ONLY... 904.00 
HANDY RING SIZE CHART & 


120 PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


OUR 27th YEAR! 


LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. T-9, S511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10009 


ANY TIME OF 
DAY OR NIGHT 


* SAVES ON 
MEDICAL BILLS 


© SAVES TIME, 
WORRY, TENSION 


EASY TO USE 


KNOW YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE 
TWICE A DAY! ANYWHERE! 


¢ INSTANT PRESSURE 
CHECK ANYWHERE, 


No more exorbitant 


fluctuations 


. Only $16.95 
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“as 
PROFESSIONAL BLOOD PRESSURE wee 


PAYS FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER! 


Compact unit in zippered case travels where you 
do! No more waiting for appointments, wasted 
hours in doctor's office 
medical bills to keep tabs on unruly blood pres- 
sure! Now, take your own pressure night or day, 
at home or away, accurately, scientifically. Preci- 
sion made Aneroid type sphygmomanometer with 
easy-ready gauge is simple to use. Just wrap 
Velcro no-slip sleeve around arm and squeeze 
bulb. Lets you check “warning sign” 
on the spot. PAYS FOR ITSELF IN COST OF JUST 
TWO DOCTOR VISITS! Comes with compact zip- 
pered case. One-year warranty. 
Blood Pressure Machine (Z73254) 
If you don’t have one, Professional Stethoscope 
(247258) available for only $4.95. 


HANOVER HOUSE 


Hanover Bldg., Hanover, Penna. 17331 


BLOW YOURSER 


U IN B&W OR 
™ COLOR 


Full color posters from any 
color photo or slide. A great 
gift, or gag, or room decoration. 
11/2x2 Ft.—$7.50 
1x12 Ft.—$4.50, 2x3 Ft.—$9.50 


B&W POSTERS from any b&w 
or color photo, Polaroid, car- 
toon or magazine photo. For 
slides and negatives, add $1.00 
per poster. Better originals 
produce better posters, 

12x23 Ft.—$2.50, 3x4 Ft.—$7.50 


RUSH SERVICE! Shipped 1st class in one day. 
Add $2 per poster. Not available for color. 


Your original returned undamaged. Add 50¢ for postage 
and handling for EACH item ordered. N.Y. residents add 
sales tax. Send check, cash or M.0. (No C.0.D.) to: 


PHOTO POSTER, INC. 
Dept. ARS3 210 E. 23 St., New York, N.Y. 10010 


PERKY 
DERBY 


$38 


each 


($3.69 each for 
ten or more) 


Hey! Get with it! Be the first in your crowd to 
flaunt a real old-fashioned Perky Derby. Bring 
out the real you with this jaunty wool felt hat. 
Extremely showy with loads of fun and ex- 
citement for all. Well constructed in bright red or 
jet black in sizes; S-M-L-XL. $3.98 each or $3.38 
each for 20 or more. Add $1 handling charge. 


Ourpoor World deste9" 


PHONE 303: 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 


fone MAIL HANDY COUPON——————, 


HANOVER HOUSE, Dept. 2.346 | 
Hanover Bidg., Hanover, Penna. 17331 
Kindly rush Blood Pressure Machines (273254) for only | 
| $16.95 plus 85¢ to cover postage and handling on full money | 
i] back guarantee if | am not completely satisfied 
| O Please send —___ Stethoscope(s) (247258) for just $4.95 | 
plus 50¢ to cover p.p. & handling on same full money back | 
guarantee | 
CO SAVE! Order complete kit (Blood Pressure Machine and 
Stethoscope) for just $19.95 plus $1.00 p.p. & handling | 
You save $2.00. 273353 
I Penna. & Md. residents add sales tax. Enclosed is $_ 
| CHARGE IT! [) DINERS CLUB © MASTER CHARGE 


(1D BANKAMERICARD 
My Card Expires. 


| 

| 

| 

— | 

l Acct. # ! 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


CJ AMERICAN EXPRESS 


| Master Charge interbank #0. — Ss SC 


| Name 
| (PLEASE PRINT) 


| ADDRESS. 


———_ STATE______ZIP. 
© Hanover House, 1972- — — — — — — md 


TRUE GOES 
SHOPPING 


Washable jumpsuit 


This casual one-piece jumpsuit in navy 
or wine has concealed zipper fly front 
with contrast stitching. It’s 100 percent 
double-knit polyester, wrinkle resis- 
tant and machine washable. The pocket 
monogram is free. Comes in sizes 

38 to 46 reg.; 40 to 46 long, $39.95 
from Lew Magram, Dept. T-10, 830 © 
Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


Radio sunglasses 


These glasses will be a sensation on 
the beach—and better yet, you can 
listen to the ball game without disturb- 
ing that gorgeous girl on the blanket 
next to you. Fine, too, for hiking, 
cycling or fishing. These sunglasses 
have a built-in miniscule transistor 
radio, and when you use the earplug 
connected to the frame, you can hear 
perfectly. Black-framed sunglasses 
come complete with battery and 
carrying case. $20 a pair from Spark 
Enterprises, Dept. TR-6, Box 458, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 93406. 


ee 


HABAND’S 100% POLYESTER TWO-WAY KNIT 4g 


No Extras! 


Slacks are an uncanny buy. We Pay 
Better Fit, with Life-of-the- Postage! 
Slacks Recovery that shrugs MACHINE WASHABLE 
off wrinkles and rumples. — 
Well tailored. NO-IRON. An NO tensions or tight spots. No wrinkle 
excellent fabric choice — worries. No Ironing. No Dry Cleaning. 


What you get is two pairs of handsome 
Just As Good As long wearing, top value Two-Way Knit 


i 

t 

i 

Two-Way Knit means Two-Way Fit, 4 

and that means DOUBLE VALUE! | 

Deluxe Executive Slacks a 

in Genuine Polyester Knit 2 i 

You pe seen Kent Siecks fer pean il 
r ir. it’s w 

ae say Gan Teowa Knit only nt - 

i 

il 

| 


the Expensive Slacks and FREE COMFORT LIKE YOU 
DoubleKnits! NEVER FELT BEFORE! i 


FIVE COLORS TO CHOOSE 


PIUS Money-Saving 
NON-SNAG 


Feature! 
It’s Incredible! NON- 
SNAG! It’s revolution- 
ary! No more little 
pulls or snags that ruin 
the usual DoubleKnit 
clothing you know. 
These new Haband 
Knit Slacks STAY 
HANDSOME, even 
after extended wear! 


YOU CAN LOOK 
THIS GOOD 
ALL THE TIME! 


Never Need Ironing! 
Always Look Fresh! 


You should see how 
the subtle Two-Way 
Stretch Knit gives you 
amore comfortable fit. 
Fuller feel in seat and 
thighs, but a_ trim, 
straight look that never 
bags or droops. You 
know Business Slacks 
are Haband’s Business. 


Even for us, here’s an 2 for 19.95 PRICE INCLUDES 

extraordinary value for ° 

estraordinary valuefor ALL THESE FEATURES: 

excellent tailoring. @ “Talon®” Unbreakable Zipper 

= ® “Ban-Rol®” No Roll Waistband 

® Two Back Pockets ®@ Wide Belt Loops 

K @ Excellent Fit in every size 

on MONEY BAC @ Long Wearing Deep Pockets 
@ Full Gentlemen’s Cut @ Fast, Reliable Service! | 


APPROVAL! 
= Ce) ey) ese ee en ee 


HABAND'S 100% Polyester 


Ita Knit Slacks 


| HABAND Direct Service Dept. 
265 North 9th Street 

Paterson, New Jersey 07508 47-48-49-50-5 1-59 
Gentlemen: Please rush ....... pair ba SALE 

POG Hct Lancione Pam | Inseams: 26-27-28-29-30-31-32-3 


GUARANTEE: /f / don’t want to wear the 
slacks when | see them, | may return them 
for full refund of every penny | paid you. 


H 
ow see it yoursel 


Waists: 29-30-3 1-32-33-34-35-36-37- 
38-39-40-41-42-4 3-A4-45-46- 


Pop eee rere ee acereneenes 3 pair 29.70 4 pair 39.209 
cael | | [ | ] All'Spairsfor4s.75 8g 
CE es ee ee Be 
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LEARN ABOUT FLYING 
A GYRO OF YOUR OWN 


WORLD'S MOST POPULAR HOMEBUILT AIRCRAFT 


TAKE THIS EASY FIRST STEP NOW: Get our color- 
ful INFO PACKET (for Copter, $5; Glider, $3) 
with Design and Piloting information; in-flight 
photo; 3-View Drawings; Construction Hints; 6- 
page ‘Bulletin’ with numerous pictures plus 
descriptions of Plans, Kits, Engines, and flyers’ 
comments; Condensed Price List . . . and a 
Certificate for $5 (or $3) toward the purchase 
of Plans. See how others like you are enjoying 
their personal Gyros. Pilot ages range from 
teens to over 60, novices and pros. Even if 
you never fly, the Packet is fascinating. 


$5 iu Airport, P.O. Box 2746, Raleigh, N.C. 27602 
OR (iG 
REMBADDRESS 


SPARE TIME—MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


* YOUR OWN MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS — Part 
Time or Full Time. Growing demand for on-location 
cleaning of carpeting, furniture, walls in homes, offices, 
buildings. With Von Schrader Machines you do cleaning, 
fast, with professional results, Start with the Carpet Deter- 
ger, or Upholstery Deterger, or Wall Deterger—or all three. 
Proven reliable and profitable. No special skills needed. 
We'll help you as we've helped thousands in our 39 years 
of experience. No fees, contracts. You own the equipment— 
keep all you earn, Work any hours you want. Small invest- 
ment, Write for free booklet. Von Schrader Company, 3704 
Place, Racine, Wisconsin 53403, 

EARN $700 MONTHLY SPARE TIME! Quick income tax 
ae training, Federated Tax, 2088 Montrose, Chicago 
H 
te MAKE $1.00 PER SALE selling engraved metal So- 

cial Security plates. Free Sales Kit, Engravaplates, 

Box 10460-58, Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 
$40 DAILY POSSIRNE | tying fishing flies. ‘at home. Details 
25c. Flyco, Box 48 _Albany, Oregon 97321. 

125.00 WEEKLY recording Sports’ results! s! Samples, 
1.00! Castle's, 507-H Fifth, New York 10017. 
WORLD'S LEADING CONTEST MAGAZINE, 25c. Year, 
$4.00. Prizewinner, 1315 Central, St, Petersburg, Fla. 33705 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


te OVER $16.50 AN HOUR. Spare time at home! Rub- 
ber Stamp industry needs small manufacturers. We 
furnish all equipment and know-how! Particulars free! 
Write: Roberts, Room RC-136-CL, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, 
Illinols 60626. 


ge HOME IMPORT MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Start 
without capital, Free Report. Mellinger, Dept. G1769, 
Woodland Hills, California 91364. 

328 FAST, EASY WA YS 19, MAKE MONEY! Free! Rush 
name, address, zip. Perry, 13263-AD Ventura Blvd., Studio 
City, California 91604. 

| MADE $40.000.00 YEAR BY MAIL ORDER! Helped 
others make money! Start with $15.00—Free Proof. Torrey, 
Box 318-MT, Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 


REAL ESTATE 


es 
* {DEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mexico. 
5. No Down, No Interest. $29/mo. Vacation Para- 
dise. Good Investment. Free Brochure. Ranchos: Box 
1244G, Conchas Dam, New Mexico 88416. 
FREE . BIG 256-PAGE CATALOG. Hundreds of top 
real estate values coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 
612-TM_ West 47th St.. Kansas City, Missouri 64112. 
1,00 ACRE! USA and Canada. Lists, photographs mailed, 
Government Lands, 220 Delaware Ave.. Buffalo, N.Y. 14202 
* FREE CATALOG! PHOTOS! Coast to coast farms, 
business, retirement, investment. All types, sizes, 
prices, Safe-Buy Real Estate, Box 589-TJ, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 72203. 


HELP WANTED—EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 


YORID-WIDE U.S.A. Jobs Now . . . $700.00 to 
3,500.00 monthiy i Transportation Allowance! Overtime! 
Free -Information. Send age. occupation. Write: Global 
Employment, Box 706-R142, Orinda, California 94563. 
yor R! WIDE OPPORTUNITIES . . All Occupations! 

000 onthly! Employment International, Box 
39217- RW, Todisoweelias Indiana 46229. 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611 
MMC UU MUTT TTT 


Vy) 
Outdoor 


Sporting Specialties 


Free Fall Catalog 


Ready August 15 


Fully illustrated fea- 
turing hunting, win- 
ter sports and camp- 
ing equipment. Out- 
doors apparel and 
footwear for men and 
women. Many items 
of our own manufac- 
ture. Our 6lst year 
| of providing depend- 
able, high grade 
* sporting specialties. 

All fully guaranteed. 


[[] Send Free Catalog 


Name 
Address 


Zip 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
734 Main St., Freeport, Maine 04032 


HOBBIES 
SPORTS 

SERVICES 

SCHOOLS 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 

de WATERBED — BUILD YOUR OWN, LEasy. Save 

money, Exotic fun. Complete Instructions, $1.00. Water- 
beds Unlimited, Box 30036, Chicago, Illinois 60630. 
FREE LITERATURE, Business Cards, Letterheads, Rubber 
Stamps, Labels. Geer’s, 111 North Drive, Ottawa, OH 45875. 
CORDIAL MIX: | SAVE on expensive liqueurs by mixing 
your own imitations of world-renown cordials simply by 
adding to each bottle of Extract: Alcohol, water & sugar 
as indicated, Available: Genepy, Cherry Brandy, Cafe 
Sport, Green Mint, Orange Brandy, Reverendine, Moka, 
Cocoa, Apricot, White <Anisette, Orange Triple Dry, 
White Mint, Orange Red Curacao, Blackberry, etc, Mini- 
mum order 3 Extracts for $5.00 Prepaid. Damel Co., Dept. 
T. 416 74 St., North Bergen, N.J. 07047. 
SAVE—ON BEER. Make your own. E.Z. recipe. Send 
$1.00, guaranteed, to LUV’S, Box 275, Escondido, CA 


92025. 
EDUCATION—HOME STUDY 
te LEARN BOOKBINDING AT HOME — fascinating, 
money-making hobby. Complete course $9.95, Partic- 
ulars free. PBC, Box 10, Bonham, Texas 75418. 
“LEARN FAST ae GENIUSES!” Eleven books—$3.95! 
Castle's, 507-G Fifth, New York 10017. _ 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information, Universal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. . 
TREASURE 
FREE CATALOG. Metal Locators. Detector, Room 921-U, 
102 W.. Arrellaga, Santa Barbara, California 93101. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent ac- 
counts. No collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 
1129 West 41st, Kansas City, Missouri. 
COINS—CURRENCY 
MEXICO: Silver Dollars Dated 1957 to 1967 in 
* Nice Condition. Ten for $3.95, delivered postpaid. El 
Paso Coin Co., Inc., Suite 108, El Paso National Bank 
Bldg., El Paso, Texas 79952. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 


CASH-ROYALTIES for patented, unpatented inventions. 
Global Marketing Service, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, CA 94605 


FREE BROCHURE “‘How to Protect, Develop and Market 
Your Invention.”” Write World Wide Inventor's Service Co., 
501L Fifth Ave., New York 10017. 


AUTHORS—PUBLISHERS—BOOKS 
BOOKS AND P: EMS PUBLISHED. Details Free, Clover, 
210 Fifth, N.Y.C. 


SLEEP TEARNING—HYPNOTISM 


SLEEP. LEARNING—HY PNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia. Washington. _ 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! _ Free Iilustrated Details: 
Powers, 12015 Sherman Rd., North Hollywood. Calif. 91605 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 


RECEIVE NONACADEMIC PPEGREES for fun! Hamilton 
State University, De; Box 11516. Tucson, AZ 85706, 


la] 
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Tr AGRET OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVER- 

* tells short-cuts to bigger mail response and 

* i includes copy-hints plus where to place your ads 

and why—and much more. $2.00 postpaid, Refundable, Free 

Details about millions-of-prospects for your ‘‘offer.’" Write 

S. Omessi, Dept. SO-T9, Classified, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


ALASKA 
MOOSE 
HOLDER 


for the big game hunter Airmail 
... Who's tried everything. Postpaid 


For the (sports)man who has everything! 
A challenge as big as Alaska’s outdoors! 
Fits other big game — lions, hippos, gi- 
raffes, etc. (Mfg. not responsible) — and 
guaranteed for life! Instructions included. 
Money back if moose gets loose. Hurry 
to order — moose season opening soon & 
supply limited! Send name, address and 
money to Knik Knak Iron Works, 1200 R 
Street, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 


“LISTEN IN" TO POLICE -FIRE RADIO CALLS IN YOUR CAR! 


Works with Any Car—Portable or 

Home Radio! Just Plugs in—No wir- 

ing—3 minute hookup! Switch in- — 

stanuly from regular to All Potice- Pim 
Fire-Emergency —Commercial = Taxt- pen pone” ti 
cab-State-City-Gov't 2 way Radio calls {iia ee 


in Your Area. Dual—Hi-Low Bands 
—tunes 36-49 & 150-175 MHZ, Use 
Everywhere-anytime- alwi ays works! 


SEND ONLY $2.00 (cash. Cx. 


») and 
$9.00 plus COD pats. or 


send$11,09 for ppd. Del, in t Complete, ready to use 
with instructions. One Year service Warranty O Day 
Money Back Trial (if rint). Sold only Direct from factory. 


WESTERN RADIO, Dept. BT-9, KEARNEY, NEBR, 66847 


KENNEL 
& 
GAME 


DOG WASTE GONE 


DOGGIE DOOLEY® keeps grounds clean, in- 
sect-free, sanitary. Rustproof heavy plastic 
doggie septic tank installs in ground; uses 
safe, non-poisonous enzyme-bacteria to liquefy 
pet stools for ground absorption. Shovel up 
stools, drop into tank, close lid. Enzyme-bac- 
teria action does rest. Harmless to pets, lawns, 
shrubs. Handles wastes of 1 to 3 dogs. 1714" 
x 1144" with foot-operated lid, shovel, 6 mos. 
of enzymes, and moisture holding tray for 
faster action. $10.95 plus $1.50 postage. Extra 
12 mos. enzymes $3.95 plus 60¢ postage. 


Manufactured by HURON PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. T-9, 555 Moore Ave., Bellevue, Ohio 44811 


FlexPort PET DOOR 


Why be a door- 


man for your 
pet? FlexPort 
ends scratched 


doors and whin- 
ing. Keeps out 
flies, wind, rain. 
Gives you and 
dog or cat com- 
plete freedom. 
Soft plastic tri- 
angles close gen- 
tly and tightly. 
Easily installed. 
Send for free folder. 


TUREN Inc. Dept. TR-9 


Cottage Ave. 
Danvers, Mass. 01923 


How to get rich 


How can you get rich some day? Make 
ahit record . . . a killing on the stock 
market . . or invent a gadget like 
the hula hoop? 

For most of us, these are just dreams. 
But have you ever stopped to think 
that there is a way to get rich—possibly 
only one sure way? Most fortunes, as 
you know, are made by people who own 
their own business. 

Perhaps you've thought of starting a 
small business of your own . a 
franchised drive-in, or maybe a service 
business. Trouble is, you need $10,000 
to $15,000 to get started and even then 
it’s a gamble—with slim chance of ever 
making really big money. 

But there is one business which could 
make you rich—almost overnight! And 
the beauty of it is, you can start on a 
shoestring during your spare time, even 
while holding your regular job. 


Cash by Mail 


The business is Mail Order—and it’s 
fabulous! Come up with a ‘hot’ new 
item. . . and WHAM! 

It strikes like a bolt of lightning! 

Suddenly, you are deluged with cash 
orders from all over the country . . . 
MORE MONEY than you could ever 
make in a lifetime! 

Like the Vermont dealer who ran one 
ad in Sports Afield Magazine. His ad 
pulled 22,000 orders—over A HALF 
MILLION DOLLARS IN CASH! 

There is no other business where you 
can make a fortune so quickly! 

e A beginner from Newark, N.J. ran 
his first small ad in House Beautifwl— 
offering an auto clothes rack. Business 
Week reported that his ad brought in 
$5,000 in orders. By the end of his first 
year in Mail Order, he had grossed 
over $100,000! 

e Another beginner—a lawyer from the 
midwest, sold an idea by mail to fisher- 
man. Specialty Salesman Magazine re- 
veals, “he made $70,000 the first three 
months!” 


Proof 


It’s a fascinating business! Running ads 
in newspapers and magazines .. . 
mailing gift catalogs . . . getting cash 
orders in your daily mail—steady as 
clockwork. 

There is no other business where you 
can start on a shoestring and pyramid 
your profits—without investing in mer- 
chandise! One husband and wife mail 
order team took in $40,000 selling one 
item. They obtained FREE ads in na- 
tional magazines . . didn’t invest a 
cent in merchandise, and even got the 
pipes to ship all orders for them! 

These exceptional cases are absolute 
proof that you can get rich in your own 
Mail Order business. Very rich. Even 
a U.S. Gov. Report stated: “A number 
of one-man Mail Order enterprises 
make up to $50,000!” 

Pick up any magazine. Notice how 
the same mail order ads are repeated 


. . month after month? That’s con- 
crete proof! You know those ads 
wouldn’t be repeated over and over 
again—unless they were bringing in big 
cash profits to their owners. 


The Secret 


The secret of getting rich in Mail Order 
lies in financial leverage. It’s a little- 
known, almost secret method—using 
other people’s capital to make money 
for you! 

You can get thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising in big national 
magazines—without investing your own 
money! And you don’t have to write a 
single ad. Tested and proven ads are 
prepared for you by experts. Reinvest 
the profits from your first successful ad 
—to get more, larger ads, and the prof- 
its begin to snowball! It’s like building 
a chain of stores . . each new store 
puts more money in your pocket. 

You mail out beautiful catalogs which 


offer hundreds of dollars worth of fine, 
quality gifts—yet you don’t invest one 


The thrill of receiving money in your mail is 
one you'll never tire of! 


cent of your own money in merchan- 
dise! Your catalogs are printed with 
your name and address, so all orders 
come to you. Everything is “drop- 
shipped” for you, and there’s up to 
100% mark-up! You pocket the cash 
profits srheeanatelystaren before the 
orders are shipped to your customers! 

Repeat orders alone, just from mail- 
ing catalogs, could bring you a steady 
income for the rest of your life! 

Yes, Mail Order is the fastest-grow- 
ing, most profitable business in Amer- 


ica! And now, with more people moving 
to the suburbs . . . the population ex- 
plosion . . . and the expanding teenage 
market . . . we are on the verge of the 
BIGGEST BOOM in Mail Order his- 
tory! 


Now, with the help and backing of 
Mail Order Associates, Inc., of Mont- 
vale, N.J., you can follow the same 
proven steps to Mail Order success— 
using the ‘secret’ of financial leverage! 


Start Now 


We supply you with beautiful gift cata- 
logs iejaphont the year. All products 
are dropshipped for you, with up to 
100% mark-up! You get free samples 
of top-selling mail order items, plus 
monthly trade reports on ‘hot’ new 
products . . . tested, successful ads are 
sent to you monthly. You get advertis- 
ing directories, postal laws, complete 
courses, expert guidance—EVERY- 
THING you need to practically euaran. 
tee YOUR SUCCESS. Why? Because 
our business depends upon your suc- 
cess. It’s mutually profitable! 

A recent feature article in Income 
Sr reruns: Magazine stated, “Mail 
Order Associates Inc., offers the most 
comprehensive Mail Order program 
ever offered to beginners.” They go on 
to say, “This could be the opportunity 
you've been looking for. A chance to 
get in on the ground floor in a little- 
known business which we believe is on 
the verge of a new boom.” 


Free 


We are now accepting a limited number 
of charter members in our new Mail 
Order Program. No previous experience 
is required but you must be over 21° 

If you are sincerely interested in 
starting a profitable business of your 
own. . . if you can see the tremendous 
advantages which Mail Order offers 
. . . then ACT NOW! 

Mail the coupon today, or simply 
send your name and address on a post- 
card. No salesman will call. We will 
send you a free book—gift catalog, re- 
prints of feature articles, plus complete 
facts about our program. Write to: 


Mail Order Associates, Inc., Dept. 404 
Montvale, New Jersey 07645 


Rush Coupon for plus reprints of 


Mail Order 
articles 


FREE BOOK! 


Mail Order Associates, Inc., Dept. 404 
Montvale, New Jersey 07645 


understand everything is free and there is absolutely no obliga- 
tion, | am over 21. 


a 
[ Please rush complete details on your Mall Order Program. I 
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SYMBOLS 


Learn the Secret Code 
of Your Subconscious 


Have you asked enureelh “What 
does my strange dream-image 
mean?” Does a symbolic picture, 
flashed into consciousness, haunt 
you as to its inner message? 
What is it, cloaked in mysterious 
signs, that is trying to come 
through from the depth of your 
subconscious? 


There are many keys to your 
personality. It is time to learn 
who and what you really are. 
These mental symbols constitute 
a language in themselves. Since 
antiquity man has sought to de- 
cipher this code of his mind. 


These matters are no longer 
cloaked in superstition. They are 
now revealed as the cosmic—the 
natural functions of your being. 
The Rosicrucians, a worldwide 
brotherhood of learning (not a 
religion) has been foremost for 
centuries in stripping from self 
its obscurity. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOK 


You are invited to write for a 
free copy of the Mastery of Life. 
It will explain what the Rosicru- 
cians have shown and taught 
thousands of men and women 
throughout the world about 
themselves. It contains no fan- 
tasies, but a_ straightforward 
presentation of what you can do 
to better yourself and your fu- 
ture. Address Scribe EZ.M. 


| San ey California 95114, U.S.A. 


| Gentlemen: 
Please send me a free copy of the | 
| Mastery of Life. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 95114 
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NEW! ZIP KNIT SHIRT 
in Dacron/ cotton. Min 
imal collar. Vanilla, 
Blue, Gold, or Black 
matching plaid brief. 
S, M, L. 10.00 
DELTA BRIEF 
Dacron/cotton knit. 
Single ply support 
front. Plaid or solid 
White, Vanilla, Blue, 
Gold, Black. 28-36 

3 for 10.00 §§ Plus 1.50 
shipping ea. order. 
Send 25c coin for 
COLOR PHOTO 
CATALOG of Amer- 
ica’s smartest leisure 
wear, swimwear. 73 


RACKINI Very brief 
knit polyester stripes 
Blue/ Magenta, Gold/Nui. 
Cotton knit in Gold, Blue, 
Green, Grape, Sal mon, 
Cocoa. 28-36. 3 for 11.85 


PARR OF ARIZONA 


Dept.3 BOX 294 
PHOENIX, 85001 


Your own family crest hand-engraved on sterling 
silver ring 60.0 
Hand-engraved on 18k gold ring $165.00 
Hand-engraved on precious stones, 18k gold setting 

$200.00 


Your choice of stones: 
sapphire, 
lazuli, onyx, agate and bloodstone. If you already 
have a coat of arms send us a drawing or descrip- 
tion; otherwise we do research. Send for free color 
catalogue. ALSO CUFF-LINKS and PENDANTS. 
HERALDICA IMPORTS, Dept. TR 21 
21 West 46th St., New York, N.Y. 10036 


You DON’T Have To 
LOSE YOUR HAIR!!! 


Synthetic ruby, synthetic 
topaz quartz, amethyst, tourmaline, lapiz 


Most people have a 
hair problem such as: 


e Falling Hair 

e Thinning Hair 

e Round Bald Spots 
e Dry, Itchy Scalp 


Before it’s too late. . . 
Send for your 60-day 
supply of Dilettante. . . 
The ultimate in scalp 
treatments. Common 
hair problems CAN be 
stopped and reversed 
if diligent treatment is 
started before the hair 
follicle is dead. 


In most cases, weak 
hair becomes stronger 
and new hair growth 
begins filling in bald 
spots if Dilettante is 
used daily. 


Mail $5.00 by check or 
money order to: 


DILETTANTE Products 
P.O. Box 67 
Allen Park, Mi. 


DILETTANTE is a 
miracle of modern 
chemistry. Its highly 
sophisticated for- 
mula includes Vita- 
mins E and A and 
has been tested by 
Allied Chemical of 
Detroit 


(T WORKS! 
48101 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

SA ZIP 


DON’T QUIT SMOKING 


before giving my pipe a 30 Day Trial 


ywasre Iwcw” 


U.S. Patent 
67941 
22 &; 
My new principle contradicts every idea you've 
ever had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool and 
mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest, without bite, 
bitterness or sludge. To prove it. I'll let you try a new Carey 
Pipe. Send name and address today for FREE trial offer. Write: 


E. A. CAREY, Dpt. 284M, 3932N. Kilpatrick, Chicago, II1. 60641 


WHO ELSE 
WANTS TO 
BEAT THE 
HORSES? 


I'll send you free information in a plain en- 
yelope about the same method used by ‘'pros”’ 
and “insiders'’ who regularly take their place 


at race track payoff windows. We call it Bet- 
O-Meter. And it's so good that a doctor friend 


of ours from San Diego informs us that he won 
$17,000 in two weeks, using Bet-O-Meter at the 
Caliente track, for Trotters and Thorobreds. 


BET-O-METER 
INFORMATION IS FREE 


Sportswriter Santaniello writes " | came out 
a winner at all tracks—thoroughbreds, harness 
and even dog races . . ."' Bet-O-Meter points 
up only “live and "'hot'' horses—but that's 
only part of the success story. Why not find out 
for yourself? Write today—Full information ts 


free! 
A. G. ILLICH 


697 East 219 St. Dept. 107DD 
Bronx, N.Y. 10467 


NEW ‘eecrore Te ed : s 
SCOPE-SHOT COMPLETE WITH 100 | World's Finest Precision _- “ROUTS 

ene gre 
seit sn ratcat OP 
Big Bag of 
509 XTRA Pellets <<a 
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oo Fn 
Re 
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‘cast aluminum stock. 
Pistol grip. So powerful it kills 
small game. Fits pocket perfectly! 
Guaranteed. FIREE shooting manual. 
EXTRA RUBBER SLINGS, 6 poirs $2.00 p.p. 3 Leather 
Pouch & Sling assemblies only $2.00 p.p. 
PRECISION SLINGSHOT AMMO: Giant Bag of 
1000 Exploding Pellets, $4,00;225 %" Steel Hunt- 
ing Bolls $2.00; 140 5/16” Steel Hunting Balls, 
$2.00 p.p. 15 Official Slingshot Targets $1.00 p.p. 
Order NOW from: 
GENERAL SPORTS , 4184 T9 Apple St., Cinti., Ohio 45223 


rubber slings PP 
Beoutifully polished | oe 


FIND BURIED TREASURE 


Powerful electronic detector 
finds buried gold, silver coins, 
etc. Write or call for free 
catalog. Beater inquiries 


“Financing Available 19.95 
Phone day -night(713)682-2728 to 
RELCO, Dept.o-43 198.50 


Let us fag you poe to begin AT 
ONCE... full or spare time, Many re- 
port $10 to $50 PROFIT FIRST HOUR! 
Nothing to buy,..no salesman will call, 
EVERYTHING NEEDED SENT FREE 
including BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE! 


Write: Russell Products Co. 
DEPT.H8 COLUMBIA, TENN. 38401 


| FREE kit shows how to train in your 
| Spare time for exciting outdoor ca- 
| reer. Approved for GI's and Vets. 

Write National School of Conserva- 
| tion, 1129 20th St., N.W., Wash- 
| ington, D.C. 20036, Dept. 4-18 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST, 


oLIM 
DOWN 


Our Guaranteed 


“5" Minute Body 
Shaper Does It ..4 
Without Dieting! 


Joe Weider, fitness expert and trainer of cham- 
pions since 1936 says: 


“Give me 5 minutes twice daily for only 7 days 
and you'll lose up to 3 inches from your waistline, 
up to 10 pounds of unwanted weight, and ‘shape 
up’ — or I will return every penny.” 


Let's face the facts why you're out 
of shape. 


You eat the wrong combination of foods, you do 
not get enough exercise to thoroughly work your 
muscular, metabolic and respiratory systems dai- 
ly. Because of this, fat accumulates around your 
waistline, heart and other body organs, slowing 
you down, aging your body and destroying your 
vitality, virility and youth. There is only one way 
to firm up and shape up: that is through proper 
exercise and proper nutrition. Effortless exer- 
cisers, reducing pills, sauna shorts, weighted belts, 
dangerous and painful diets and other gimmicks 
designed to appeal to your laziness will not work 
and have been exposed by the medical profession 
as frauds, ineffective and in some cases danger- 
ous. They can only reduce your pocketbook. 
Face up to it...If you want to slim down, firm 
and shape up, you must work off the inches, and 
there is no safer, faster and more enjoyable way 
to do it than with our patented, truly miraculous 
*'5'' Minute Body Shaper Plan. 


How does this ingenious ‘’5'" Minute 
Plan slim, firm and shape you up? 


Its miraculous slimming action is based on doing 
one simple ‘'5'’ Minute Continuous Rhythm co- 
ordinated exercise! That's all you do! That's all 
your body needs to help make up for the lack of 
activity it doesn't get most of the day. The action 
is designed to supply your waistline and hipline 
(where fat accumulates quickest, giving your body 
a flabby, weak and distorted look) with the activity 
it needs to slim you and keep you slim. It also 
burns off excess fat FAST by speeding up your 
metabolism and respiratory system, using up 
stored calories, carbohydrates and fats and re- 
leasing excess water, thereby shaping and firm- 
ing up your total body! 

Patent Pending. @ Copyright Joe Weider, 1973 


It's safer than strenuous gym workouts, beats 
the time consumption and dangers of gym work- 
outs,..or any other vigorous sport. 


The unit weighs about 16 ounces and fits any 
wallet-size case. You can carry it with you and 
use it — anytime — wherever there's floor space 
for your body. Even while watching television. 


What the experts say: 


Medical Doctors, Chiropractors, Osteopaths, 
Athletic Coaches...agree it’s the most success- 
ful Waistline-Weight Reducer and Shaping Up 
Plan ever invented! 


‘Doctors have always known, exercise done while 
lying on the back virtually eliminates strains 
while slimming and reshaping the body. Yours is 
the finest Body Shaper Program on the market." 

RICHARD TYLER, Chiropractor 


‘Beats jogging and working out in gyms — and 
much safer. I lost 41/ inches off my waist in 14 
days."' JIM HANLEY, famous athletic coach 


‘‘Miraculous! Weighs less than a pound, is simple 
to use and beats working out in a gym with 30 
different exercisers.’ 

TOM MINOCHELLO, famous gym owner 


‘Based on sound physiological and medical knowl- 
edge, it burns fat and shapes the body without 
strain to the heart or other organs. I lost 32 Ibs. 
of excess weight using it.’’ 

PIERRE GRAVEL, DC 


"MINUTE 


BODY SHAPER 


We'll slim your body... 
while you watch the girls! 


e 


What comes off in 14 days? 


Individual results vary, but during an average 
14-day period you can expect to lose up to 4 inches 
from your waistline and up to 10 pounds from 
your present weight. It strengthens your heart and 
lungs, increases stamina and endurance, improves 
your digestive function and general health. It also 
shapes you up — from head to toes. For a ‘‘5" 
Minute Exerciser — it sure does a lot. 


Weighs just 16 ounces. 
Small enough to fit into 
pouch shown. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: Get it off 
fast...and_see_measurable results 
in three days or every penny back! 
Proven results are already verified by the thou- 
sands. The guarantee is in writing. Now, can you 
think of a reason for not ordering your ‘'5’’ 
Minute Total Body Shaper and start looking and 
feeling like a million...in just 3 days? 


DISCOVER A NEW JOY IN YOUR BODY 


GIVE IT SEX APPEAL! 
COMPLETE KIT ONLY $9.95 


JOE WEIDER, Dept. CS/1 
a 5" Minute Body Shaper Plan | 
fl 21100 Erwin Street, 


Woodland Hills, Ca. 91364 
Dear Joe: Rush me your ‘5’ Minute Body Shaper 
BE and Slimmers Course in plain wrapper, with 
your money back guarantee offer! 
1 ENCLOSE $9.95 FOR THE ABOVE. | 
O CASH O CHECK 0 MONEY ORDER 
ws $1.00 extra for Air-Mail. (No COD's oo 
Calif. residents add 5% sales tax. ($10.50 


Bi Name 


JN CANADA: ‘‘5’’ Minute Body Shaper Plan, 2875 Bates Road, Montreal, Quebec 


THE TALLEST HUMAN IN THE 
WORLD...AND HIS DAD! 


Robert Wadlow, at age 22, 
reached the record height 
of 8 ft. 11,1 in, His 

father was the long time 
Mayor of Alton, Hlinois. 


= 


The heaviest hundail on record 
weighed 1,069 Ibs. and was buried 
in a box the size of a piano case. 


The highest divorce settlement 
ever made was $9,500,000. 


The longest single 
unbroken apple peel on 
record is 1,568.5 in. 
The apple was 15 in, 
in diameter! 


The greatest number 
of children produced 
by a mother is an 
unbelievable 69, 


The rarest dog in the 
world is the lowchen 
or lion dog of which 
there are only 52. 


The shortest war 
in history lasted 
38 minutes. 


The most expensive 
wine in the world 
cost about $300 

a glass. 


Here it is-the only 
book of its kind— 
The Guinness Book 
of World Records 
—enlarged and up- 
dated! It contains 
over 3,000 all-time 
records, statistics, 
spectacular feats of 
man, nature, science, 
space, the arts, enter- 
tainment, the world of 
sports and little known 
fantastic phenomena. 
Packed with unbeliev- 
able facts and over 
400 photos! 
SETTLE ANY ARGUMENT! 
AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS! 
ne won't be Tiabett 
able to put it Y 
down. This 637 eras y 


: richest! 
page fantastic highest! 
hard-covered vol- shortest! 
ume is a must oldest! 
for any library. lightest! 
Nearly 10,000,000. longest! 

ee fastest! 
copies sold slowest! 
worldwide. greatest! 


“THIS IS BY FAR, THE 
BEST BOOK-BARGAIN 
IN THE WORLD.” 


“GUINNESS HAS THE 


ANSWERS” 
—Boston Globe 


“IT'S VALID, 
AUTHORITATIVE... 
AN INDISPENSABLE 
BOOK" -The N.Y. Times 


“THE KIND OF BOOK 
A PERSON CAN READ 
WITHOUT STOPPING” 
—Saturday Review 
YOU CAN BELIEVE IN GUINNESS! BEFORE ANY RECORD 
GOES IN THIS BOOK IT MUST BE DOCUMENTED FIRST! 


Only $5.95. MONEYBACK GUARANTEE. 


BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS, DEPT.-G105 
1966 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10023 


Please rush me - Guinness Book Of World 
Records at $5.95 ea. (plus 60¢ post. and hand.) En- 
closed is my check or money order for $- “= Ss 
If not completely satisfied, ('Il return the book with- 
in 15 days for a full refund. 


HARD-COVERED 
FULL EDITION! 


name ——— 
please print 


address 


zip 
Make check/money order payable to 
Book Of World Records 


© Broadway Bookfinders, 1973 
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Solves “No Pockets” Problem! 


At last ‘‘Karry-Kit" provides all the storage 
space you need when pants w/pockets or 
carrying purse are impractical. For men & 
women at beach, pool, bicycling, walking, 
golf; all sports & recreation (solves tight knit 
pants problem too). Quality hand-sewn double 
pouch w/2 back clips securely fasten it to 
any garment & snaps lock in contents. 4Yx 
61" main pouch & 31/2x6¥2” outside pouch, 
2” deep; in thick soft (real leather look) vinyl, 
wipes clean w/damp cloth. Choose Black, 
Beige, Red, Brown or Blue. $2.95 ea.+-45c 
pstg (Calif. res. add 15c¢ tax) Money-back 


Guar. Check or M.0. to Karry-Kit, 5415 F 
W. Washington, L.A., Cal. 90016 


BLOW 

YOURSELF UP 

intoao FULL COLOR 
POSTER 


Send any black & white or color 
photo up to 8” x 10" for 
birthdays, anniversaries ,..We 
return original intact, Great 
giftidea...a splendid gag... 
surprise parties! Decorating a 
den, playroom, teenager's room. 


FULL COLOR PRICES 
16” x 24” only $7.50 


2 ft.x 3 ft. $3.50 
1 ft. x. 1¥2 ft. $2.00 
11/2 ft. x 2 ft. $2.50 
3 ft. x4 ft. $7.50 
Laminated Posters 
up to 2ft. x 3ft. 
$2.00 addt’l. 
Frames fit up to 
2ft. x 3ft. $3.00 
addt’l. 


plus Site ea. handling. Fur prompt 
delivery put name & ad: on 
back of photo. Send check, cash 
O. N.Y. residents add 

priate sales tax 


12!’ x 18 only $4.50 
24" x 36” only 10.50 


For every color poster ordered, 
add $1.00 and get a black & 
white same size. back, 
Black and White Duplicates 70%spere 
SUPERSPEED SERVICE off 
shipped 1st clams mail 
add $1.50 per item 


Congers Color Labs, vept. tr-93 
Congers, N.Y. 10920 


Made ‘900 in Spare Time 


“IT made about $900 last year 
with my Foley equipment 
by sharpeningsawsin my 
spare time.'’’ Leo H. Mix. 


No Experience Needed 
With a Foley Automatic 
Saw Filer anyone can 
sharpen hand, band and cir- 
with professional 
. No canvassing — 
business comes to you. 

We Help You Start. wevive 
you inside tips on how to build 
&sound repeat business; how 
‘“*Money Making] Others have succeeded in this 
Facts’’ shows how to] Profitable saw filing business. 


start. Write today. MFG. COMPANY 
No salesman will call. 931-3 Foley Bldg. 
Mpls. Minn. 55418 


BORROW BY MAIL! 
UPTO $150 CONVENIENT 


TERMS 
Borrow $100 to $1500 en- 
tirely by mail! Pay all your 
bills with a convenient 
loan from Postal: only one 
small monthly payment 
instead of many. Over 60 
yéars of dependable service to people 
throughout the U.S.A. State-licensed 
—your assurance of fair rates and 
supervised reliability. Fast, Airmail 
Service. Try Us! 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 113-R 
6018 Military Ave. 


_omaha, Nebraska 66104, 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 113-R 
| 6018 Military Ave. 


Omaha, Nebraska 68104 
Rush FREE complete Loan Papers, 


if you send slide or negative, 
add $1.00 for each size. 


FREE BOOKLET 


CASH WHEN 
YOU NEED 
IT MOST! 


AMOUNT 
NEEDED 


| LS aie rr ay SR ey yy Broa eae 
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TELL THE WORLD YOU SERVED! 
WEAR A COMMEMORATIVE RING 


New gold-encrustea 
emblems. Choice of /2¢; 
over 100 — military, /te4 
fraternal, profession- Bd 
al. service clubs.» BS 
. sf 


Gg 


BIRTHSTONES. 
GEMSTONES OR 
DIAMONDS 


FROM —— 
$58 Easy-Pay Plan 
PRESTIGE RINGS you'll be proud to wear. Combine your 
present affiliation or profession with a lifetime armed 
service memento. Heavy, man-sized in 10-K gold. Amer- 
ica's largest selection of military rings, over 1000 com- 
binations, all services, all wars. Prompt delivery. Charge 
on B of A, M C, Amex cards. Money-back guarantee! 
Send for FREE full color catalog today. 
ROYAL MILITARY JEWELRY 
Box Y-TR-4, Apache Junction, Ariz. 85220 


TUNE YOUR GUITAR 
LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


for every 
professional, 
exact 
p. Just 
your 


This new invention is i 
guitarist . . . beginner 
SIX precision tuned 9 
tuni 
clam onto 
fuitar, then adjust 
the strings, When 
he proper pitch Is 
hed, the corre- 
dingy reed i- 
Just 
as that! Only 
plus 4S¢ 
pings and hand- 
. Money back 
uarantee, 


ED SALE Studio 605-D,Avon by the Sea, N.J. 07717 


Self-Contained. Picks up slightest sound 
& transmits it without wires up to 450 
ft, thru any FM. radio. Tunable 88-108 
mcs. Use as a silent monitor, burg. 
alarm, music amplifier, intercom, baby 
sitter, hot line, etc. Only 1% x 42 x 
Sa". Complete with batt. Money back 
‘ guarantee. Only $13.95 

Add 50c for AMC SALES, Dept.T 

pstg. & hdlg. P. 0, 2923, Pasadena, Ca. 91105 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and even controversial works. New authors 
welcomed. Send for booklet TR. It’s free. 
Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 


HOME - WORKSHOP ELECTRIC ARC WELDER $9.99! 


WELDS — BRAZES — 
SOLDERS—CUTS—MOST 
METALS! Plugs into 
ANY 110 volt socket. 
MAKE — REPAIR mos! 
anything for CAR — 
HOME—BUSINESS. Life- 
time BURNOUT GUAR- 
ANTEE—10 day mone: 
back trial (if retnd). HEAVY DUTY Design. No experi- 
ence needed,—FREE WELDING LESSONS! 
SEND ONLY $2 00 (cash, ck, M.O.) and pay post- 
* man $7.99 COD postage or send 
$9.99 plus $2.00 for postage-packing in U.S.A. COM- 
PLETE READY TO USE—Includes BIG pack steel, Brazing, 
Solder, Carbon ‘‘touch''. rods & ELECTROFLAME ARC 
TORCH! OFFER LIMITED—Order TODAY! MIDWAY 
WELDER, Dept. ET-9, Kearney, Nebr. 68847. 


BEAT THE DICE TABLES 


, Double-Your-Money-Back Guarantee 
Play in all Legalized Casinos 


Place only 5 bets. All numbers are in your favor... 


including 7...2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12... 
You win every roll! 
Send $1 for Details. M. C. CORBIN CO. Dept. MGT99 
P.O. Box 869, Radio City Sta., N.Y. 10019 


International Vasectomy Society 


Tie Lapel 

Tack Pin 
Gold, ACTUAL 
10K O 0 $7.50 ea. SIZE 
Sterling 
Silver [1 [0 $4.95 ea. 
Jewelers ® 
Bronze CL] CI $3.50ea. 


FAMOUS I.V.S. SYMBOL plus membership card. 
Postage prepaid. Send» check or M.O. to 1.V.S., 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 5697, Pasadena, CA 91107. 
California residents add 5% sales tax. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
STATE 


| LIVED LIKE A KING... AFTER | LEARNED HOW 
TO MAKE $2,000 A DAY . 


h atop my own mountain 


| WILL TEACH YOU MY SECRET O 
THERE ARE 3 WAYS TO BECOME RICH. 
Two is to have wealth thrust upon you and Three is to achieve wealth. | 


, wishful thi 
hope for a rich Uncle to remember them in a 


[f you were not born rich, forget it 


MAKE IT HAPPEN! 
Y 


I have proven that a fortune 
can be made in a brief period if a 
person knows how. I can show you 
how to do it too. Why would I 
share my secret to success? Simply 
because it gives me a great feeling 
of satisfaction helping others to 
find their fortunes as I did. I will 
also probably make another for- 
tune myself from these ads that 
are appearing all over this great 
country. 


STOP USING EXCUSES NOW 


Age, education, capitol are un- 
important in this system of making 
money. There are no degrees need- 
ed to be rich. I was going nowhere 
for years, then the opportunity to 
copy success came and I grabbed 
it, then my success story unfold- 
ed. I had problems too. I was born 
poor, quit school, washed dishes 
for 3 months and day dreamed 
how to make a better life. I got 
married and had children and 
worked selling everything from 
garbage cans to correspondence 


courses. I even worked on the side| 


as a mechanic and painter. I work- 
ed 60 hrs. a week but ended un 
with so many debts and loans it 
seemed hopeless. We even took in 
boarders to make ends meet. I'm 
not talking about the depression 
years, I'm talking about just twelve 
years ago. I'm sure there are many 
going through the same thing, 
right now. 


OPPORTUNITY UNFOLDED 


right before me, just as this page 
is unfolded before you, not by plan 
but by chance. I was out selling 
and stopped into a man’s office 
just at a moment when he was 


s your 
MUST 


DRBSEO9 980988 000500000 000605008000 


roll ViNkt mete) SARS (eed 44) | counting what looked like thou-|ten dollars and I hope to make 


sands of dollars right there in 
front of my eyes. I just stood there 
in awe for a couple of minutes just 
looking at all that money. It wasn't 
bundled like from a bank, just loose 
bills crumbled on a desk in a pile 
about a foot high. The longer I 
stared the bigger that pile looked. 
I'll never forget that day because 
jt was the beginning of the change 
I needed and wanted in my life. 
That man was making thousands 
of dollars a day and he had been 
doing it for years. He was a mill- 
ionaire. I had to find out how he 
was doing it. I made up my mind to 
copy his secret or method or what- 
ever it was that made him rich. I 
went to work for that man the 


listened and studied everything 


that man did. I learned the secrets 
|this man developed in ten years of 
success. I put these methods to 
work on a limited basis at first be- 
cause I had only limited money. 


THEN IT STARTED WORKING 


I got out of debt and before I 
knew it I had made a fortune, more 
money than I imagined even in my 
day dreams. 

Almost overnight people were 
calling me a genious. I was written 
about on the front page of the Wall 
St. Journal. People were coming to 


town. I owned buildings with rents 
coming in. I even bought a 55 room 
Castle atop my own mountain with 
swimming pool, tennis court and 
gardners. I owned Lincolns and Ca- 
dillacs. My family and I traveled. 
We were suddenly financially suc- 
cessful and we did it by our secret 
of copying success. 


One is to be born rich. | 


}next day. For 6 months I watched, | 


me for advise. I had a mansion in| 


MeL) 


) work. Now I am going to ask you 
| to send me Ten Dollars for sharing 
|this way to wealth, The informa- 
tion I mail will cost me less than | 


profit (less the cost of this ad). I 
jam sure you will not begrudge me 
|making a profit, after all, it might 
make you rich. I would gladly have 
|paid a thousand dollars 12 years| 
ago for the key to success. You 
|should never expect something for 
|nothing, even the church passes 
| the basket for directions to heaven. | 
Never give away ideas, they may 
|be worth millions. Start thinking 
right now about making money 
}and stop worrying about losing ten 
dollars. Ten dollars won't even pay 
for a parking ticket in some cities. 
By the way, you can examine the 
information I send you for ten days 
and return it for a full refund if) 
your not completely satisfied. All| 
you risk is really an eight cent 
stamp. 


| NOT A BOOK OR FRANCHISE} 
] 


I'm not offering you a stock 
| scheme, merchandise or equipment. 
You won't have to leave your job 
knock on doors or get your friends 
to do it for you. No working in a 
cellar either. This is excellent for 
women too. It’s possible to make 
more money at home than their 
husbands make at work. 


I will not just tell you about 
my success story, but rather 


.. | will introduce you to your 
own! 


You can have cash coming in 
every day even when your sick or 
on vacation. Even holidays can’t 
stop the cash flow of my system. 
Sound exciting? You bet it is. You 
will need lots of confidence in my 
system and very little money to get 


.. YOU CAN TOO! 


Pen) a 


iba 


COPYING SUCCESS! 
[offen vou orrorTunry 


nking won't help. Some | 
will. There is also the | even greate r than my own. I offer 
Lottery Ticket Type who reads travel folders while waiting for his|to share with you my secrets for 
number to be called. Waiting for wealth to fall on you is one of the|/Success that I have proven can 
most popular yet least successful ways of becoming rich. If this i 
present system, forget it. STOP DREAMING, WAKE UP, YOU 


must have daring and be willing to 
take a chance if they want to make 
lots of money. If you have ten dol- 
lars worth of daring after reading 
this offer, I strongly urge you to 
put it in an envelope and I promise 
to show you how to change your 
life. 


OTHERS GOT BACK THOU- 
SANDS BECAUSE THEY BE- 
LIEVE IN ME AND MY SYSTEM 
NOT ONE LOST. 


One man made $30,000 in just 


six months using my secrets. I 
taught him what I will teach you 
and now he is independent. People 
from all walks of life have used my 
idea: A Teacher, janitor, lawyer, 
housewife, chemist, salesman, sec- 
retary andeven a policeman. NOT 
ONE EVER LOST A PENNY, I 
cannot promise you will make as 
much money as I but then again 
you may make more. 


OPPORTUNITY IS NOT JUST 
KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR 


... IT'S ALMOST KNOCKING 
YOUR DOOR DOWN!!! 


This is the chance you have been 
dreaming about... NOW TAKE 
IT! Your risk is only a stamp, your 
money is refunded if you find I’m 
wrong. BUT. 


$$ WHATIFI'MRIGHT $$ 


It might make you rich. 
RUSH ORDER FORM 
BEB ew eS ee 
MAIL THIS COUPON and $10.00 


TO: M.O.L Inc., Dept. 61 
Suite 1002 
509 5th Ave. 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


Please send your offer on a ten day 
trial. I understand that I may return 
for refund if not satisfied 


|started. People with little capital 


Name j 

Address 

CITY State Zip : 
25 2 oe ee 
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JUDO-SAVATE 
MUITSU 


THE GREATEST SELF- 
DEFENSE SYSTEM 
KNOWN TO MAN! 


When you complete our course-you may have the ability 
to break planks of wood in half-with your bare hands!! 


Regardless of your age, youcan and completely protect themselves 
master this TOTAL SELF-DE- from men twice their size; in just 
FENSE SYSTEM! It doesn’t seconds the Karate Master can 
require muscles or size to be a completely immobilize any attack- 
MASTER at self-defense, but it er-destroying him. Easy to learn. 
does require KNOW-HOW!! The Free Brochure reveals self-defense 
knowledge of Karate has enabled techniques. 


small, slight men to successfully 
ee ee ee da a eg 


I Mail to: Nain 
g UNIVERSAL 
i Dept.T 3 Gh ae 
Box 303 : 
i Detroit, City FREE 


@ Mich. 48239 _ State ____________Zip BROCHURE 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee di 


The knife for hunting, fishing and 
all around use. Mirror polished, im- 
ported stainless steel blade honed 
toa eres edge. Rugged. Opens 
easily. Locks into position. Blade 
GUARANTEED : will not close when in use. Press button 
in handle to close. Safety finger guard. Sure- 
10 YEARS 7 grip handle. Balanced for target throwing. 
\ IF BROKEN WITHIN 10 YEARS WE WILL REPLACE AT NO CHARGE! Use 30 
days. Money back if not pleased. Special 1¢ sale. REGULAR PRICE, $2.50. 
Send $2.51 & receive 2 knives. Add 49¢ postage, handling. Remit TOTAL 


Chicago, III. 60620. Established 1936. Mail Orders Only. 


NEW! REVOLUTIONARY 
FORD TURBINE ENGINE KIT. 


1/8 SCALE ACTUAL WORKING MODEL. 


Think Wankel’s great? Build a ¥% scale motorized model of 
Ford’s ‘better’ answer for a clean burning, economical engine 
and see it work! They've harnessed the power previously used 
in jet aircraft with ingenious engineering features like an 
exhaust regenerator, variable power turbine nozzle, and an 
electronic control system. Low fuel consumption rivals many 
diesels, and the engine is now in use in trucks, busses and 
boats. Exact detail pre-colored model shows glowing com- 
bustion chamber; actual working compressor, gears, turbine, 
generator and power output shaft. Uses 2 “AA” batteries (not 
incl.). Instructions come with kit. 


JUST $4995 


ORDER NO. 71,851T Ppd. 


COMPLETE AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


‘ M EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 
30-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. | 300 Edscorp Bldg., Barrington, N. J. 08007 
Return kit if you aren't delighted. ' 


YOU MUST BE DELIGHTED! 
EVERYTHING EDMUND SELLS HAS A 


Send me: 
No. 71,851 T 


! 

Ford Turbine Engine Kit(s) l 

lasati BaiG 512.25 

andling, ea. " 

GIANT FREECATALOG! 4 I 

NEW! 148 PAGES—OVER 4,500 UNUSUAL ~ | 

BARGAINS FOR HOBBYISTS, SCHOOLS, | 
INDUSTRY . . . JUST CHECK COUPON! 

| 

| 


Encl. is () check, () M.0. in amt. of $ 
(1) Send FREE 148-Page Catalog “‘T"’ 


Name 
EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. A 
- | adress ———— =~ —— 
300 Edscorp Bidg., Barrington, N. J. 08007. 
America's Greatest Sciences OpticseHobby Mart | C't 


$3.00 for 2 knives. ORDER NOW! Midwest Knife Co., 9043 S. Western Ave., Dept. DDSK-1934, 


Opportunities 
From True To You 


DIAMONDS FOR $7 A CARAT? Not 
really, but even a jeweler might have to 
look twice to be sure. 

These rings are part of the Merlite 
Collection of Fine Jewelry and they fea- 
ture the man-made DIA-SIM™, a “‘look- 
alike’’ diamond that resembles the Real 
McCoy in just about every way except 
price. Merlite offers a line of over 150 
good-looking, bargain-priced jewelry 
creations that includes not only rings, 
but watches, earrings, pendants, brace- 
lets, lockets, men’s and women's fash- 
ion accessories and gift items. You name 
it and Merlite probably has it in a dozen 
different styles. 

And if you're in the market for some 
easy extra cash, Merlite can give you 
that, too. Merlite Jewelry is retailed ex- 
clusively through independent dealers 
(most of them part-timers) who take 
orders for this fast-selling line... and 
pocket big profits on their sales. There 
is no investment required either. The 
company supplies, free of charge, a com- 
plete profit kit, which includes a 44 page 
color catalog, a detailed ‘‘How to Sell’’ 
manual, price lists, order forms, etc. 

This catalog is yours for the asking 
and so, says Merlite, are king-sized earn- 
ings from this nifty little sideline busi- 
ness you can literally carry in your 
pocket. 

To get started, write to Merlite Indus- 
tries, Inc., Dept. TR-9, 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. There is 
no cost or obligation. 


A NO-OVERHEAD BUSINESS YOU 
CAN START IN SPARE TIME. One of the 
easiest businesses to get started is that 
of the Duraclean Dealership. This can be 
done without giving up your job or 
salary, operating your business evenings 
and weekends or scheduling your work 
for your own convenience. : 

Duraclean International, a pioneer in 
the franchising business, with its on- 
location services for cleaning and main- 
taining carpeting and furniture, provides 
an ideal opportunity for men or women 
who have little cash to invest and no 
experience in running a business. Dura- 
clean's training program is complete, 
even to the day-to-day management of 
business, getting customers and build- 
ing volume. The cash investment is less 
than $1200, and there is no delay in get- 
ting started, since the business can be 
operated from your home. 

Duraclean’s Absorption Foam process 
has gained world-wide recognition from 
carpeting and textile authorities for its 
gentle, no-machine method that lifts 
dirt out, rather than scrubbing it down, 
using a mild, almost-dry foam that 
cleans thoroughly, yet dries quickly, so 
that furnishings are ready for use in 
about two hours. 

Many successful dealers have started 
on a part-time basis, adding profits to 
their job salaries until their business 
volume is large enough to go full time 
and hire servicemen to do the work. 

Full details may be obtained by mail 
from Duraclean International without 
obligation. No salesman will call. Ad- 
dress Dept. TR-9, Duraclean Building, 
Deerfield, Illinois 60015. 


to your future! 


FJ 
ORVILLE PIERCE 
(LaPuente, Calif.) 
“While in training | 
earned $200 and | now 
have a mobile unit 


\e 


W. M. RAGSDALE _ 

(Conyers, Ga.) ‘‘I think 
the Locksmithing Insti- 
tute is doing a fine job 


HORACE H. ALBRIGHT 
(Brookhaven, Miss.) 

s . . average about 
$4.00 per hour. | think 


BEA 


which | operate in my 
spare time . . . en- 
joyed the course and 
think it was the best 
instruction one can get 
in this field."’ 


the whole course was 
the greatest, the best 
instructor and when | 
retire . . . am going to 
do locksmith work full 
time. Thank you.’’ 


training people for the 
locksmithing trade. 
now do all the lock re- 
pair for the County High 
School, with a pleasing 
increase in salary."’ 


LOGASMITH 


Newspaper headlines tell the story. 


Pick up a paper any day. Burglary, house- 
breaking, vandalized homes — no wonder 
America is locked up tighter than ever be- 
fore. And there are more homes, more stores 
and factories, more hotels, more cars, and 
more people. And that means more keys 
and locks. 


%& The fast way to success . . . independence. 


From the start you get practical experience 
doing real jobs on car locks, home locks, 
padlocks, and safes. Within six months you 
can be on the road to complete indepen- 
dence of bosses, low wages, layoffs, small 
retirement income. 

Don't you owe it to yourself to get the facts 
today? The card below won't even cost you 
postage. No salesman will call. You and you 
alone can make your decision based on the 
straight-forward facts you will receive. 


* Earn 


as much as $10 an hour—or more. 


Today a trained locksmith can just about 
write his own ticket. Earn as much as he 
wants to work. Earn in his spare time, in a 
business of his own, or in a highly-paid 
position with someone else. Earn in almost 
any part of the country he wishes to live. 


> Learn at home—earn as you learn. 


Let Locksmithing Institute show you abso- 
lutely free how you can: qualify for this ex- 
citing, action field. The information card 
below will bring you full details about the 
fast, easy course that trains you by “doing” 
for this highly-paid profession. See how you 
can learn at home, in your spare time, even 
while you hold down your present job. See 
how the key-making machine and complete 
set of tools included with the course can 
put you in business earning money right 
while you are learning. 


YOUR OWN 
BURGLAR 


FIRE ALARM 
INSTALLATION 


BUSINESS 


LEARN ALARM/SECURITY INSTALLATION, 
SERVICING & SALES AT HOME QUICKLY! 


A recent FBI crime report showed that a 
burglary is being committed every 15 
seconds in the United States. Right now, 
one of the most rapidly-expanding indus- 
tries in the U.S.A, is the home and business 
security field. As crime increases, demand 
for home and business protection expands 
with it. The need has never been greater. 


Yet, surprisingly, you need no particular 
mechanical abilities or even electrical knowl- 
edge. Alarm systems operate on very low 
voltages which are not dangerous and do not 
require an electrician’s license. 


Profitability is high! An average $450 job 
can cost just $80 for parts and take just 16 
hours of labor (your own or that of a helper 
whom you pay about $5 per hour). Similar 
businesses are bringing their owners gross 
incomes of $15,000 to $30,000 in many com- 
munities. 


Train in your own home, at the hours 
you choose. Lessons—clearly written for 
study at home—cover all types of installa- 
tions, alarms, electric eye, protecting win- 
dows with foil, hidden switches, all the 
“trade secrets’’ of the industry. All include 
clear, easy-to-understand illustrations, You 
have available, as needed, personal help 
from a skilled instructor. You will learn by 
doing, and will receive a kit of professional 
tools, supplies and materials, with which 
you can put theory into practice. You will 
be trained in estimating for profit, and in 
how to get business, 


For full information on all the opportuni- 
ties in this expanding field, mail coupon 
today. No salesman will call, ever. 


LOCKSMITHING INSTITUTE 


Division of Technical Home Study Schools 
Dept. 1128-093, Little Falls, New Jersey 07424 


Locksmithing Institute is Licensed by State of New Jersey. Accredited Member Division of Technical Home Study Schools 
National Home Study Council. State Approved Diploma. Approved for Veterans Training Dept. 7128-093, Little Falls, N. J. 07424 


HURRY! MAIL THIS POSTAGE-FREE CARD! 


[) —taee eee ge eS Y CUT OUT. Ready to Mail Coupon Below. Y= —— 


SECURITY SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT SCHOOL 


KEY MACHINE 
plus your tools, locks, 
picks, supplies 
included with course 


mail | 
postage! 
paid ! 

| 
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foldover 
card for 


FREE | 


information ; 
on either 
course 
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YES, send me free 
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Name 


Address 
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: opportunities in 


[_] Locksmithing 
(] Burglar and Fire Alarm Sales, 
Service, Installation Business 


(check one only). 


Please send me without cost or obligation complete details 
regarding your practical Home Study Training. Dept.128-093 


City 


Zip 


(1 Veterans and Servicemen: check here for 
G. |. Bill Information for Locksmithing Institute 
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TRUE’S SURVEY ( from page 90 ) 
time pollster, 25, from Bronxville, New 
York. ‘‘l hate sexist jokes,"’ said a college 
student who otherwise doesn’t mind. And 
from a registered nurse from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: ‘‘It’s okay, unless it’s meant to 
be a put-down of women, as most locker- 
room jokes are.”’ “Sex jokes reinforce 
male dominant stereotypes,’’ commented 
a college instructor, 29, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


Are you likely to have your 
emotions swayed by a man’s 
compliments? 


Half of the survey admitted they are and 
half protested they aren't. 


Do you find attractive the 
“Don Juan” type of male who 
is always sexually attuned to 
any attractive woman who 
might be present? 


All told, only 20 women said they were 
attracted to the Don Juan, but most gave 
a very qualified yes. A secretary: ‘“‘l 
wouldn't be attracted to him, but I'd prob- 
ably find him charming."’ A model: ‘‘But 
| wouldn't let them know it; they can 
kill a gal.” An advertising executive: 
“Attractive, but not to be taken seri- 
ously.’’ A publicist: ‘‘For a little while— 
then | wise up.” A college instructor: ‘‘l 
used to—but not any more.” 


Do you believe your husband 
or lover should be your 
closest friend? 


Seventy-five percent do, including all 
creative women and all but one student. 
The glamour group voted yes by three to 
one, communications executives by 
slightly more, and nurses two to one. 

“Would be nice if your lover were’’— 
ad executive, 32, divorced, Minneapolis. 
“| can't think of anything more desir- 
able’’—free-lance writer, 31, separated, 
Chicago. “It would be nice if he could 
be; good friends are hard to find!’’"— 
legal secretary, 37, married, Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘! don’t feel a lover or hus- 
band can or should be all things to me, 
or replace an old chum, but | should feel 
secure in his affection and unafraid of 
deep confidences’’—secretary, 28, di- 
vorced, Houston. 


Do you have to like a man to 
enjoy sexual relations with 
him? 
Had this survey been undertaken ten 
years or so ago, the word would prob- 
ably have been “‘love”’ rather than “‘like’’ 
(as a 40-year-old secretary from Dallas 
insisted it still should be). Ten years 
before that, the question no doubt 
wouldn't have been asked at all. 
Overwhelmingly, the women surveyed 
said they do have to like a man in order 
to engage in love-making. Several women 


added, ‘‘a lot."” ‘‘More important,”’ said 
a TV executive, 36, ‘| have to respect 
him.” “Yes,’’ wrote a 22-year-old Ver- 


monter, “but not enough to live with him 
or to have children with him.’’ A pub- 
licist, 29, from Detroit, Michigan, said, 
“‘Yes—except for an occasional fling.’ 
“Not if it’s not serious—that is, if it’s 
only for the sexual experience,” wrote a 
New York model, 26. 


What character or personality 
trait do you find most 
attractive in a man? 
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“A hot-tempered male is not easy or 
pleasant to live with’’—+travel agent, 39, 
separated, New York. ‘‘Il always find a man 
more attractive, once | notice him, if he 
seems to like me, too’’—editorial as- 
sistant, 31, single, New York. ‘‘A passion 
for something . . . plus the capacity to 
share spontaneously. Flexibility, too’’— 
actress, 40, married, Wynnewood, Penn- 
sylvania. ‘‘The ability to be a friend first 
of all’—media supervisor, 30, married, 
Minneapolis. ‘‘Biggest turn-offs: men who 
come on strong, men who brag, men who 
always talk about themselves, men who 
constantly discuss money, and men who 
look at or discuss other women while 
you're with them'’—actress, 33, married, 
San Francisco. 

These are some of the answers to the 
final question in the survey. Otherwise, 
the list of male virtues would do credit 
to Sir Galahad: honesty, ethics, intelli- 
gence, generosity, patience, goodness, 
gentleness, ambition, sincerity, thought- 
fulness, consideration, attentiveness, 
alertness, self-confidence, self-assurance, 
compassion, warmth, kindness, good na- 
turedness, cheerfulness, good in bed— 
and withal, a “‘fun’’ person. However, ‘‘a 
sense of humor’ (as an actress from 
Alice, Texas, put it), ‘“‘the ability and de- 
sire to make me laugh"’ was most often 
mentioned, second only to ‘‘sensitivity.” 

Who—or what—is the ‘‘sensitive’’ 
man? The women speak for themselves. 

Students: ‘‘A sensitive man is a man 
who is not a sexist idiot."’ ‘‘Sensitive to 
my feelings, needs, etc.” 

Teachers: ‘‘Sensitive to my emotional 
needs."’ ‘Sensitive to other people’s feel- 
ings.”’ “Irresistible is a man who genu- 
inely likes me in my good moods and 
understands and copes with me in my bad 
moods.”” “A warm understanding of a 
woman’s needs and emotions.” 

Actresses: ‘‘If he knows my weak- 
nesses, (he must) never point them out 
to me. That kills sex. | like to feel I’m the 
most important woman. Otherwise | can’t 
turn on.”’ “Strong and manly types who 
are self-confident enough to feel free to be 
gentle, courteous and make a woman feel 
more confident herself, just being with 
the man.” 

Nurse: ‘‘Someone who is sensitive to 
your moods and feelings; one who’s 
really interested in you, not just listening 
for the hell of it.” 

Secretaries: ‘‘He’s got to appreciate life 
and me.” ‘“‘Attuned to all things happen- 
ing around him—including me." “‘I like 
a take-charge male with sensitivity.”’ “‘Be- 
ing able to know that a man is really try- 
ing to understand my mood of the 
moment and will try to help me work it 
out is a point-getter for me.” 

In these so-called liberated times, the 
female’s traditional dependency upon the 
male for her sense of emotional security 
and well-being is apparently alive and well. 
A 22-year-old secretary from Dallas went 
further: ‘| like a man who doesn’t let a 
woman run over him. He’s the boss.” 
And a nurse, 40, from Willimantic, Con- 
necticut, elaborated upon the conven- 
tional male-female relationship: ‘‘Men 
would prefer to dominate the female in 
all ways, but in reality are subtly depend- 
ent upon her for most of the good things 
. . . S€X, encouragement leading to pro- 
fessional motivation and achievement, 
grooming, decision-making, etc. | for one 
hope they never change.” 

Of course, there were also many women 
who strongly objected to male role stereo- 
types. From an editor at a New York pub- 
lishing firm, age 29: ‘‘l think too many 
American men use machismo pretensions 
to disguise inadequacies of personality 


and lack of confidence in their own sex- 
uality.”” 

A TV producer, 29, Wantagh, Long Is- 
land: ‘‘It is the rare man who looks at a 
woman as a human being... not as an 
object. .. . It is this man who truly likes 
women. So many men love women but do 
not like them as people." 

A nurse, 39, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘I find 
most men unattractive because they've 
been trained from birth to be emotionally 
closed. | know only a few men who have 
the courage to put the machismo role 
aside and relate to people as people rather 
than as roles or objects. These are the 
men to whom I’m drawn.” 

A secretary, 28, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘Men aren't yet ready to accept 
women as ‘thinking’ beings. When a man 
can say to me that he would like to hear 
my views on something, however insig- 
nificant to him, then | genuinely feel we 
have the makings of a good relationship 
. . . | think women in general are tired 
of being ‘put on’ and ‘put down’ because 
they’re women.” 

And from a 23-year-old graduate stu- 
dent in social work at the University of 
Denver: ‘‘Men today often do not know 
who they are. Perhaps what | would find 
most attractive would be honesty. Women 
should allow men to be so, and men 
should allow themselves to display their 
emotions and true selves.” 

What does count about a man? A 38- 
year-old nurse from Pelham, New York, 
perhaps best sums up the consensus: 
“When contemplating the men I've been 
attracted to and wondering why | liked 
them so much, | can honestly say that 
it's nothing physical about them at all— 
although this may have entered into the 
forming of an opinion at that initial meet- 
ing. The Ideal Man—like the ideal any- 
thing—is rarely encountered in real life, 
and probably it’s a good thing he isn't. 
If we met Prince Charming, we’d probably 
hate him. 

“Most important is what a man stands 
for—his ideas, opinions, attitudes, re- 
sponses to everyone and everything about 
him, and most important, his capacity 
for affection. All the things you can’t 
see are the things that matter most. They 
work together to form the whole man and 
somehow make him ‘special,’ at least 
to me. 

“But | honestly think, when you get 
right down to it, what really counts most 
about a man is having one.” T 


WHY DENY YOURSELF? 


As a subscriber to TRUE you'll get 
month after month of outstanding ac- 
tion, adventure, information and down- 
right reading pleasure. Join us—we'd 
dike to have you. Just check the appro- 
priate box below and fill in the coupon. 
We'll do the rest. You sit back, relax 
and enjoy, enjoy. 


State Zip — = 


Mail your order to TRUE Magazine, 
Fawcett Building 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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Has hot taste got you down? 
Come upto KGDI with pure menthol 


\ Uy, { 


Kadl Milds 14.m¢. "tat,""1.0 mg.nicoting av; per cigarette, hy AIC 
method, “Kool. Kings 17. mg. “taf. 14> mao nicotine, Kdol Longs 
17 mq... tar.) .3 mg. ficotine av. per cigarette, FTC ReporttFeb: 73, ‘ —} 3 


©. BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. > . Mills 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 1.0 mg.nicotine Same 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. me Now, lowered tar KODL Milds 


Yes, longer yet milder 


PALL MALL 
GOLD 100’s 


Longer length, milder taste 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. ‘tar 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEBRUARY ‘73. 


